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,   Sol-Lunar  Influence  in  the  Fevers  q^  India; 
with  the  Scheme  of  an  Astronomical  Ephetneris^r 
the  purposes  of  Medicine  ajid  Meteorology. 

BY  FRANCIS  BALFOUR,'  ESQ.    if.  P.* 

WHILST  the  interesting  and  successful  re^ 
searches  of  the.  Asiatic  Society  are .  excit- 
ing the  curiosity  antl  expectation  of  the  learned  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  it  is  natural  for  those^ 
who  are  prosecuting  discoveries  in  medicine  and 
meteorology  to  look  towards  India^  for  some  in- 
formation respecting  the  nature  and  peculiarities 
of  the  climate  in  which  we  live...  Possessing,  as 
we  do,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  tropical  situar 
tion,  with  a  more  extensive  field,  and  greater  con- 
veniency  for  making  observations  than  any  Euro» 
j&€fir«  nation  ever  enjoyed  before,  it  is  an  expecta- 

«■  ■  II  ■!■■■■■      llM^lfcll^liW    —^       ■  I     l»    ■.■■<■■■■■         I.  ,  t^  ■«       ^ II.    ^1, 

♦  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  anUior  of  the  Paper  in  the  Second  Vo- 
lume of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  entitled  a  "Treatise  on  the  in* 
"troduction  of  the  Arabic  into  the  P^rnoji,  and  langu^  of 
"  BindaHanr 
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2  REMARKABt£  EFFECTS  OF  SOL-LUNAR 

tion  which  they  have  reason  to  entertain,  and 
which,  on  that  account,  and  many  other  considera- 
tions, wc  ought,  if  possible,  to  gratify. 

.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  pecu- 
liarities of  this  climate  is  tte  wonderful  connection 
that  subsists  between  the  paroxysms  of  fevers,  and 
certain  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
and  as  it  is  a  peculiarity  that  leads  to  new  ideas  re- 
specting the  theory  and  treatment  of  the  whole 
class  of  febrile  diseases,  aitd  suggests  Desiderata 
for  meteorological  research ;  and  therefore  presents 
to  the  physician  and  philosopher,  one  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  in  nature,  I  have  chosen  it 
for  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

1.  Of  the  Number  and  Importance  of  the  Dis- 
eases that  belong  to  the  Gxass  of  Fevers. 

As  the  terms  feoersy  Jehik  diseases,  or  class  qf 
feoerSy  cannot  convey  to  those  who  have  not  pro- 
fessionally or  regularly  applied  themselves  to  the 
Btudy  of  medicine,  any  just  or  adequate  idea  of  the 
great  extent  and  magnitude  of  this  subject,  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  take  this  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, for  their  information,  that  the  class  offeoers 
or  febrile  diseases  comprehends,  not  only  the  dis- 
orders that  always  receive  the  appellation  of  fevers, 
but  a  very^eat  number  of  others  that  are  never 
distinguished  by  this  name,  although  the  feoer 
which  accompanies  them,  constitutes  the  very  es» 
senee  of  the  disease.  Diseases  of  this  description,  of 
which  nianv  are  far  more  destructive  to  the  human 
race  than  tnose  expressly  called  fevers,  are  most  of 
them  included  in  the  following  catalogue. 

The  pfegue,  putrid  sore-throats,   epidemic  ca- 
tarrhs, oysenteries,  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  cj^o- 
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lies,  cholera  morbusi  acute  liver,  the  small'-poxi 
measles^  erysipelas,  elephantiasis,  rheumatism/ 
gout,  tooth-achs,  ophthalmias,  megrims,  obstruc-* 
tious  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  diarrhceas,  consump- 
tions, spitting  of  blood,  and  hoemorrhoids ;  many 
species  of  hypochondriasis,  insanity,  epilepsy,  te- 
tanus and  asthma;  the  state  of  teething  m  chil* 
dren,  all  local  inflammations,  external  and  internal, 
accompsmied  with  fever  of  any  kind,  and  all  sores 
and  ulcers,  especially  of  the  legs  in  warm  climates. 
In  short,  all  diseases  attended  with  periodical  exa- 
cerbations of  fever,  however  obscure,  &c.  &c. 

With  whatever  success,  therefore,  I  may  have 
acquitted  myself  in  my  researches  respecting  the 
class  rffeoerSy  it  will  appear  from  this  explanation, 
that  the  object,  at  least,  cannot,  with  truth,  be 
represented  as  unimportant  and  useless.  It  cannot 
be  unimportant  and  useless  to  investigate  the  na-^ 
ture  of  a  class  of  diseases,  by  which  the  whole  of 
tile  human  race  is  sorely  afflicted ;  and  ultimately 
three-fourths  of  mankind  are  carried  to  the  grave. 

IL  Of  the  efects  of  Sol-Lukar  Influence  m 
Fevers,  denominated  Continued,  Remitting,  and 
Intermitting. 

A  collecti<m  of  all  the  observations  I  have  made 
on  this  subject  would  be  much  too  volunfinous  for 
a  place  amongst  the  researches  of  the  Society. 
For  my  present  object,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  general  conclusions  that 
I  have  been  led  to  draw  from  a  view  of  the  whgle ; 
and  they  are  those  that  follow. 

.1st.  Of  the  Vajloxysus  offEVzns. 

In  Bengal  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
hunwo  frame  is  affected  by  the  influence  connect- 
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4  WMARKABLE  EFfECTS  OF  SOL-LUNAR 

cd  with  the  relative  situations  of  the  sun  and  moon,. 
In  certain  states  of  health  arid  vigour,  this  influ- 
ence has  not  power  to  shew  itself  by  any  obvious 
effects ;  and  in  such  cases  4ts  existence  is  often  not 
^knowledged.  But  in.  certain  states  of  debility 
and  disease  it  is  able  to  manifest  itself  by  exciting 
febrile  parosysms :  and  the  propensity  or  aptitude 
of  the  constitution,  to  be  affected  with  febrile  par- 
oxysms in  such  cases^  may  be  denominated  the 
paro.xysmal  (^position. 

From  the  great  variety  that  appears  in  the  vio- 
lence  and  repetition  of  paroxysms,  in  different  cases, 
at  the  same  juncture  of  time,  when  the  exciting 
power  must  act  equally  on  all,  it  must  be  inferred, 
that  the  paroxysmal  disposition  exists  in  different 
cases  in  various  degrees  o^ propensity. 

It  appears  also,  from  the  history  of  fevers,  tliat 
there  is  a  disposition  in  all  of  them,  which  gradu- 
ally increases  and  advances  to  a  state  in  which  it 
becomes  ripe^  or  prepared  for  that  remarkable 
change  which  terminates  in  i  solution  of  the  fever; 
and  is  denominated  a  crisis.  Tliis  tendency  in 
fevers  tnay  be  called  the  critical  disposition  ;  which 
distinguishes  itself  in  different  cases,  and  at  diffe- 
rent times  by  varidus  degrees  of  r^aturity. 

The  constitutions  that  prevail  in  different  kinds 
of  fever  discover  obvious  peculiarities  with  respect 
to  the  progress  and  maturation  of  the  critical  dispo- 
sition. But  that  which  is  most  important,  and. 
most  material  for  the  object  of  the  present  expla- 
nation, is  a  peculiarity  that  shews  itself  in  the  cri- 
tical disposition  of  the  common  typhus.  In  cases 
of  this  fever,  which  is  that  which  prevails  in  crowd- 
ed cities,  and  in  jails,  ships,  and  hospitals,  in  all 
countries  at  all  seasons,  and  is  by  far  the  most  com^ 
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won,  it  IS  well  established  by  experience,  that  the 
.fever  being  once  commenced,  the  paroxysms  are 
very  rarely  disposed  to  cease  in  less  than  four  days, 
and  seldom  so  soon;  and  are  not  in  general  in- 
cliiicd  to  continue  more  than  twenty-one. 

The  laws  that  regulate  the  progress,  and  matura-^ 
tion  of  the  critical  disposition,  in  that  constitution 
which  prevails  in  i^emitting  and  intermitting  fevers, 
Avhich  are  generally  attended  with  large  secretions 
of  bile,  aild  are  the  endemic  fevers  of  warm  cli- 
mates, have  not  been  as  yet  ascertained  by  any 
precise  rules  respecting  their  duration.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  whenever  there  are  free  dis- 
charges of  bile^  there  is  always  a  greater  tendency 
towards  a  crisis  or  solution  of  the  fever,  than  when 
there  appears  but  little  or  none,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case  during  the  height  of  the  typhus;  and 
until  some  approach  towards  a  crisis  either  perfect 
or  imperfect  has  taken  place:  and  the  peculiar  pa- 
roxysmal, as  well  as  the  critical  disposition  in  the 
typhus,  and  in  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers, 
giving  occasion*  to  forms  of  different  type  and  du* 
ration,  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  different 
states  of  the  liver  peculiar  to  eaqK, 

fij.    Ofth0  Ti  PES  of  Fevers. 

Of  Perfect  Types, 

Febrile  paroxysms  universally  discover  a  ten- 
dency to  Appear  and  disappear  in  coincidence  with 
those  positions  of  the  smi  ami  moon  that  regulate 
the  rising  and  tailing  of  the  tides. 

The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  increase  of  sol-lunar 
power  acting  on  constitutions,  in  which  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  paroxysmal  disposition  is  complete 
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6  EEMARKABLX  EFFECTS  OF  801*LUKAE 

and  perfect,  produces  paroxysms  every  twelve 
hours  in  coincidence  with  the  periods  of  the  tides ^; 
and  constitutes  types^  which,  on  account  of  this  re- 
gular coincidence,  I  have  denominated  perfect . 

Of  Imperfect  Tjfpes. 

The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  increase  of  sol4unar 
power  acting  on  constitution^  in  which  the  pro- 
pensity to  paroxysm  is  incomplete  or  impertect, 
has  power  only  to  produce  paroxysms  in  coinci- 
dence with  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  period 
of  the  tides,  or  others  moi;e  remote;  constituting 
typeSy  which,  on  account  of  this  irr^ukr  coinci- 
dence, 1  have  called  hnperfect.  ^ 

By  the  discovery  of  this  simple  and  universal 
principle,  we  are  able  to  unfold  the  whole  mystery 
of  types ;  and  to  explain  all  the  diversities  that 
have  appeared  under  the  distinctions  of  amiinued, 
remittir^,  and  intermitting  fevers.  Fevers,  hither- 
to denominated  continued  fevers,  and  supposed 
from  the  obscurity  of  their  remissions  to  have  none, 
are  all  of  them  to  be  considered  as  nothing  else 
than  fevers  of  a  perfect  type,  in  which  two  daily 
remissions  may  always  be  discovered,  by  attending 
to  the  remissions  of  sol-lunar  influence,,  especially 
those  of  the  morning ;  and  fevers  having  pa- 
roxysms every  twelve  hours  with  obvious  remis- 
sions, whether  denominated  continued  or  remit- 
ting fevers,  axe  also  evidently  fevers  of  a  perfect 
type. 


*  I  express  myself  in  this  raanner  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  mean- 
log  that  the  parexysms  occur  io  coincideace  with  the  positions  of 
the  sun  «nd  moon  that  occasion  the  tides.  The  tides,  it  is  well 
](oown»  do  not  coincide  with  those  exactly,  )>ut  follow  them  a  con- 
riderable  time  after. 
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Fevers  in  which  the  paroxysms  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  twelve  hours  (and  which  have  been 
hitherto  denominated  intermitting  feyers  when  the. 
remissions  were  complete,  and  remitting  fevers 
when  they  were  not)  all  belong  to  the  class  of  im- 
perfect  types. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  explanations 
respecting  types,  I  have  constructed  Table  I. 

Sd.  Of  tie  Durations  and  Crises  of  Feveks. 

Of  the  durations  and  crises  of  Fevers  of  a  Perfect 
Type. 

Febrile  paroxysms  shew^  themselves  more  fre- 
quently during  the  period  of  the  spring  tides  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  as  these  advance  become 
more  violent  and  obstinate ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  no  less  invariably  to  subside  and  terminate 
during  the  neaps. 

By  the  concurrence  of  the  remarkable  and  sud- 
den renussum  in  the  power  of  sol-lunar  influence  at 
the  commencement  of  the  neap|  with  critical  dis-^ 
positions  in  a  state  of  per  feet  matnrity^  all  the  diffe- 
rent perfect  types,  produced  in  the  manner  I  have 
explained,  are  brought  to  a  final  termination  or 
perfect  crisis;  and  are  thus  limited  to  fevers  of 
different  durations. 

The  operation  of  this  law  is  explained  in  Tabic 
II,  which  exhibiting  examples  of  the  different  du- 
rations of  perfect  types,  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed,  unfolds  at  one  glance,  the  dark 
and  once  impenetrable  secret  of  crisis;  and  ac- 
counts for  all  the  diversities  that  may  appear  in 
their  duration  at  difierent  times. 
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An  application  of  these  principles  enables  iis  to 
explain  in  a  similar  and  consistent  manner  the 
formation  of  crises  that  have  been  called  hnperfect. 
It  is  obvious  that  whenever  the  remission  in  the 
power  of  sol-lunar  influence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  neaps  acting  equally  on  all,  produces  in 
some  c'dscs  perfect  crises,  and  in  others  crises  that 
are  imperfect,  that  the  latter  must  be  referred  to 
the  immature  and  unprepared  state  of  the  critical 
disposition  to  concur  completely  in  that  event. 
And  although  perfect  crises,  owing  to  the  cause 
which  I  now  mention,  do  not  always  take  place  at 
such  junctures,  yet  najever^  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  ever  passes  the  commencement  of  the 
neaps  without  some  evident  abatement  or  remis- 
sion in  the  degree  of  its  violence ;  or  without  ex- 
hibiting some  evident  approaches  towards  a  solu- 
tion or  crisis;  and  they  are  approaches  such  as 
thiese,  in  which  the  critical  disposition  concurs 
only  partially  and  incompletely  with  the  remission 
of  sol-lunar  power^  that  constitute  those  changes 
in  the  state  of  fevers  that  have  been  hitherto  deno- 
minated impejject  crises. 

This  explanation  respecting  the  nature  of  imper- 
fect crisis  being  premised,  I  have  now  to  observe, 
that  although  Table  II,  exhibits  only  such  forms  of 
perfect  types  as  terminate  by  a  final  and  perfect 
/Crisis  on  the  commencement  of  the  neaps,  it  will 
now  be  weW  understood,  that  all  fevers  do  not 
terminate  finally  and  completely  at  this  juncture; 
but  that  in  many  cases,  the  crises  being  imperfect, 
the  paroxysms  continue  to  return  for  some  time  in 
a  more  moderate  degree,  and  generally  postponing 
with  the  periods  of  the  tides,  subside,  and  at  last 
disappear  gradually  and  imperceptibly.  The  i/W- 
pe^ject  crises  of  perfect  types,  Such  as  these  which 
J  have  just  described,  being  less  distinctly  marked 
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in  their  form,  I  have  not  attempted  to  represent 
them  by  any  diagram. 


Cfthe  Duratums  and  Crises  cf  Fevers  of  an  Imper-- 
feet  Type. 

For  the  same  reason  I  have  not  attempted  to  re« 
duce,  to  a  synopsis  or  table,  the  durations  and  cri^ 
ses  of  imperfect  types;  and  because  I  am  perfectly, 
satisfied  that  tlie  same  principles  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  explain  the  wnole. 

III.    The  preceding  Theory  extended  to  the  whok 
Class  of  Febrile  Diseases. 

In  prosecuting  this  anlilysis,  We  hare  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  three  very  important  principles 
in  the  pathology  of  fevers. 

\st.  That  the  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  sol-lunar  influence. 

Qdly.  That  there  is,  however,  a  certain  state  of 
the  human  constitution,  denominated  the  parojys- 
mal  disposition^  required  to  concur  with  the  exa- 
cerbations of  sol-lunar  power  in  exciting  and  re- 
iterating parox}^ms,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
fevers. 

2dlif.  That  in  the  vourse  of  the  disease  there 
takes  place  in  the  constitution  a  certain  state,  de- 
nominated the  critical  disposition,  which  tending 
gradually  to  maturity/,  at  length  concurs  with  certain 
remissions  of  sol-lunar  power  in  producing  a  crisis  j 
by  which  salutary  change  the  tendency  to  pa- 
roxysm is  diminis^ied  or  removed,  so  as  to  bring 
fevers  to  an  end  aftir  certain  intervals  of  time. 
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In  Tny  explanation  of  this  theory,  I  have  hither^ 
to  confined  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  examples^ 
of  the  typhus,  and  of  the  endemic,  remitting,  and 
intermitting  bilious  fevers  of  thiai  country ;  parti- 
cularly those  without  local  affection;  ukL  such 
therefore  as  are  strictly  denominated  fevers.  I 
now  mean  to  extend  it  to  every  disease  that  is  dis- 
tinguished bv  febrile  paroxysms,  returning  in  coin- 
cidence with  the  periods  of  increased  sol-lunar 
power,  whether  with  or  without  local  affection; 
and  as  there  is  no  disease  of  the  numerous  list  de* 
tailed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  excepting 
the  plague*,  catarrhal  fevers,  and  one  or  two 
more,  in  which  I  have  not  myself  distinctly  ob- 
served the  coincidence  of  concomitant  fever  with 
the  exacerbations  of  sol-lunar  influence ;  the  whole 
of  that  catalogue,  and  many  others,  though  not 
generally  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  fevers^ 
are  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  so  many 
different  modifications  of  fever;  in  which  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  each  is  variously  affected  by 
the  action  of  sol-lunar  power,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  the  great  variety  of  febrile  forms 
that  daily  appear. 

The  exacerbation  and  remission  of  febrile  pa- 
roxysm in  coincidence  with  the  rising  and  falling 
of  sol-lunar  power  constitutes  the  general  and  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  fever  or  febrile  disease ; 


*  In  several  of  the  ca«5C8  of  llie  plague,  recorded  by  Dr.  Fa- 
miCK  RussBL,  the  febrile  paroxysms  returned  obviously  eveiy 
twelve  hours  in  coincidence  with  the  periods  of  the  tides ;  and  his 
predecessor  and  relation,  the  author  of  tlie  Natural  History  pf 
Aleppo,  says  positively  "  that  the  generality  of  fevers  there,  and 
"  indeed  almost  all  acute  diseases,  are  subject  to  exacerbations 
'«  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours."  Vide  Doctor  Millar's 
Observations  on  the  prewdUmg  Diuaaes  of  Qreat  Britoin,  page 
203. 
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and  although  the  lowest  degree  of  this  poMrer  act* 
mg  OB  paroxysmal  dispositions  in  a  high  state  of 
propensity,  may  happen  to  produce  febrile  pa* 
roxysms  at  an  unusual  period,  such  instances^ 
though  apparently  exceptions,  are  no  argument 
against  tlie  truth  or  principles  of  the  general  law : 
but  are  consistent  with  it  m  every  respect 

Combining  therefore  the  operation  of  the  princi- 
ples we  have  obtained  from  this  analysis,  we  are 
enabled  tx>  construct  a  theoremj  which  serves  to 
explain  in  a  new,  but  satisfactory  manner,  the 
whole  cia8$  of  febrile  diseases. 


TH£OEEM. 

The Jluctuating  force  of  soUunar  influence  coinciding 
and  co-operating  in  all  its  various  stages  and  de^ 
grees^  with  the  various  modifications  of  the  pa- 
roaysTHcU  disposition,  capites  fobrile  paroxysms  t0 
attack  on  all  the  days  of  the  neaps  and  springs^ 
and supportsand reiterates  them,  according  to  va^ 
rious  types,  until  the  cmnmencement  of  different 
neaps;  at  zvhich  junctures  the  maturity  of  the  cri- 
tical disposition  happening  to  concur  with  the  pe- 
riodical decline  of  sol-lunar  i^uence,  these  pa- 
roxysms then  subside  and  come  to  a  termination  or 
crisis:  and  thus  Jorm  different  successions  of  pa- 
rojsysms  constituting  f&vers  of  various  length  or 
duration^ 

It  has  been  observed,  respecting  the  Various 
forms  of  durations,  that  some  are  apt  to  occur 
nK>re  frequently  than  others.  To  search  for  a  solu^ 
tion  of  this  question  amidst«the  chaos  of  the  incoi> 
rect  and  mutilated  history  that  has  been  accumu* 
lated  on  the  subject  of  fevers,  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory and  useless.     It  will  be  far  more  profitable  to 
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observe  therr  course  with  attention  in  future,  when 
the  laws  that  directs  it  are  explained  and  under- 
stood, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  physician 
who  wilt  carefully  attend  to  the  diur^ial  and  noctur- 
nal returns  of  the  tides,  and  will  constantly  hold 
before  him  the  prevailing  tendency  of  fevers  to  ap- 
pear at  the  commencement,  and  during  the  period 
of  the  springs ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  subside  and  terminate  at  the 
tommencement  and  during  the  period  of  the  neaps ; 
together  with  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
respecting  the  propensity  of  the  paroxysmal,  and  the 
maturity  of  the  critical  disposition,  will  soon  obtain 
more  information  respecting  the  phenomena  of  fe- 
vers ;  and  be  able  to  form  more  just  and  certain 
judgments  and  prognostics  respecting  every  event, 
than  if  he  were  to  study  the  history  of  medicine, 
as  it  is  now  written,  for  a  thousand  years.  In 
short  there  is  no  revolution  or  change  in  the  course 
of  fevers  that  may  not  be  explained  by  these  gene- 
>ral  principles,  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and  those  of 
the  great  system  of  revolving  bodies,  which  unite 
together  in  producing  them. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  must  also  re- 
commend to  every  practitioner  who  wishes  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  beaten  track,  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  appearance  of  the  urine ;  for  I  can 
assure  them,  from  the  experience  of  many  years 
attentive  observation,  that  there  is  to  be  observed, 
in  the  fevel'sof  India,  a  constant  and  regular  fluc- 
tuation in  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  urine 
in  fevers.  That  is  to  say,  regular  diurnal  and  sep- 
tenary changes  in  it»  character,  coincident  and 
correspondent  with  the  exacerbations  and  remis- 
sions of  sol-lunar  influence. 
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The  periodical  fluctuation  m  the  state  and  ap- 
|)earance  of  eruptions,  sores,  and  ulcers  in  this 
country,  being  always  connected  with  the  periodi- 
cal changes  of  a  concomitant  fever,  an  attention 
to  these  will  be  no  less  instructive  than  to  those  of 
the  urine;  and  if  the  periodical  changej$  of  each 
were  regularly  and  accurately  delineated  and  ex- 
pressed in  colours  with  a  pencil,  by  a  judicious  and 
careful  observer,  they  would  form  a  record  in  me- 
dicine and  surgery  of  a  new  kind ;  which  I  have 
no  doubt,  would  place  the  whole  of  this  doctrine 
upon  the  basis  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  afford 
to  the  most  incredulous  and  inattentive  perfect  con- 
viction of  its  truth. 

IV.  Deviations  from  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  Ye- 
VERS  during  the  periods  of  the  Springs  and  Ni- aps. 

Although  the  general  theorem,  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  preceding  pages,  describe  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  fevers  during  the  springs  and 
neaps,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  those  ten- 
dencies are  liable  to  frequent  and  remarkable  devia- 
tions from  the  various  stages  that  the  moon  may 
happen  to  occupy  on  her  own  orbit;  by  Vv^hich  her 
distance  from  the  earth  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased or  diminished;  and  consequently  her  power. 

From  observations  Ta.tely  made  at  the  General 
Hospital  B,t  Calcutta  by  Air.  James  How i son,  Doc- 
tor John  Campbell,  and  Doctor  John  Fullar^ 
TON,  it  appeared  that  the  moon  during  the  period 
of  her  greatest  horizontal  parallaxes  had  sutlicient 
power  to  suspend,  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner, 
the  common  tendency  of  the  neaps  to  produce  a  re^ 
mission  of  fever.  And  when  the  greatest  horizon- 
tal parallaxes  happen  to  coincide  with  the  power 
of  sol-lunar  influence  during  the  springs,  we  mxy 
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feasonably  infer  that  the  power  of  exciting  and 
supporting  paroxysms  must  then  be  considerably 
raised  above  its  usual  force. 

Besides  the  deviations  that  may  arise  from  thia 
cause,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
state  of  febrile  paroxysms  must  be  occasionally  af^ 
fected  by  every  other  change  or  perturbation  of 
the  moon  s  influence ;  but  these  are  less  remarkable, 
and  have  not  been  as  yet  ascertained  by  accurate 
observation. 


V.   Of  the  state  of  Fevers  in  India,  during  the 
Equinoctial  P£ri6ds. 


I  am  now  come  to  take  notice  of  the  remarkable 
-^  appearances  observed  in  fevers  about  the  vernal 

^  and  autumnal  equinoxes.     On  this  subject  I  have 

'f.  received  from  others  very  little  information ;  but  I 

have  not  been  inattentive  myself  to  those  periods ; 
^,,  and  can  pronounce  with  confidence,  although  my 

'0'  observations  have  not  been  recorded  with  regula* 

ir  rity>  that  fevers  are  apt  to  occur  more  frequently, 

and  with  greater  violence  about  both  of  those  pe- 
riods, than  during  the  intervals  either  of  summer 
or  winter. 


>;/  From  these  observations  I  was  induced  many 

!*|  years  ago  to  advance,  that  the  power  of  soHunar 

J^v  influence  was  considerably  greater  during  the  equi- 

^'  noctial  periods  than  during  the  intervals  either  be- 

fore or  after  them.     It  has  therefore  lately  afforded 
me  considerable  satisfaction  to  discover  m  De  La 
.     Lande's  astronomy,  that  De  La  Place  has  de- 
termined, from  a  very  large  collection  of  observa- 
'^1"^  tions  made  by  De  La  Lande  himself,  that  tho 

tides  at  J^resty  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes, 
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rise  at  a  medium  tv7;o  feet  higher  than  at  the  time 
of  the  solstices  *.  This  discovery  is  agreeable  to 
the  general  law  of  attraction ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
under  the  tropics,  acts  with  a  force  inferior  to  that 
which  produces  this  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
tides  on  the  northern  shores  of  Europe. 

How  far  sol  lunar  influence  affects  the  fevers  of 
the  higher  latitudes  of  the  globe,  is  a  question  that 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  enijuiry. 
The  annexed  table,  however,  extracted  from  Dr. 
CuRRiE,  of  LiverpooVs  medical  reports  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  water,  &c,  page  230,  points  so  strongly 
to  this  subject ;  and  is  so  immediately  connected 
with  the  present  article,  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  giving  it  a  place ;  conceiving  that  it 
may  become  a  stronger  inducement  to  observation 
than  any  admonition  or  exhortation  that  I  could 
ofler. 

Dr.  Currie's  table  was  foimed  by  him  to  shew 
the  number  of  typhus  fevers  admitted  into  the 
Liverpool  dispensary  in  the  course  of  seventeen 
years :  and  the  admissions  in  that  space  of  tima 
amounted  to  no  less  than  48,367* 

The  great  majority  of  patients  admitted  in  the 
months  of  tlie  spring  and  autumn,  which  I  have 
denominated  the  equinoctial  periods,  compared 
with  those  admitted  in  the  months  of  summer  and 
winter,  which  I  have  called  the  inter-equinocti«l 
intervals,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  every 
observer* 

*»  '' ■     '«'   I  w  .III!  in      'nitij^f    i»f   fit    n..w,,i,i,,     ,,..jy     ^np   rny  ■■»    >jiii«t 

*  AstroDomte  par  Jeroms  Lb  Franc ais  La  Lande,  £4ir 
tarn  Troisieinfi  Rev^  et  Augm^t^  Top^  JJIj  pagf  &%i. 
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Without  attending  to  fractionSi>  we  obtain  frony 
the  facts  established  in  this  recopd,.  the  following' 
statement  of  admissions. 

For  the  mean  of  the  equinoctial  period,   .  .  12,980 

For  the  mean  of  the  inter-equinoctial  inter- 
vals,   •   .  .  . 11,232 

For  the  common  mean  of  those  periods  and 

intervals, .  .  •  ^ 12,091 

For  the  rise  of  the  equinoctial  mean,  above 

the  common  mean, 889,  say  850:=^-^ 

For  the  fall  of  the  inter-equihoctial  mean, 
below  the  common  mean,    .  •  859,  say  SSO^-^ 

Those  facts,  expressed  in  other  terms,  amount  to 
these; 

Ut.  That  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  season  in 
the  spring  was  passing  from  cold  to  hot  the  num- 
ber of  typhus  fevers  rose  about  ^  abov.e  the  com- 
mon standard. 

9,dly.  That  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  season 
in  the  autumn  was  passing  from  hot  to  cold,  the 
number  of  typhus  fevers  rose  in  like  manner  about 
-^  above  the  common  standard. 

Sdli/.  That  during  the  months  of  summer,  when 
the  heat  of  the  season  is  greatest,  the  number  of 
typhus  fevers  Jell  beneath  the  common  standard 
about  -|i|^; — and 

4M/y.  That  during  the  months  of  winter,  when 
the  heat  of  the  season  is  leasj;,  the  number  of  ty* 
phus  fevers  fell  in  like  manner  below  the  common 
standard  iju  the  same  proportion,  about  ^. 
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That  the  number  of  fevers  should  increase  equal- 
ly during  the  transition  f roni  cold  to  hot,  as  from 
hot  to  cold,  and.  under  the  two  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  permanent  heat  and  permanent  cold, 
should  equally  diminish,  are  facts  that  are  no 
doubt  curious.  At  present,  however,  I  mean- only 
to  suggest,  that,  if  the  theory  of  sol-lunar  influ- 
ence should  ever  be  admitted  in  Europe,  those 
phenomena,^  apparently  so  very  repugnant,  may 
all  be  reconciled  and  referred  to  one  common  cause,  . 
without  involving  the  smallest  inconsistency  or 
contradiction. 

VI.  Testimonies  respecting  the  effects  o/" Sol-Lunar 
Influence  in  the  Fevers  of  India* 

As  it  is  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  detail  at 
full  length  the  various  observations  and  arguments 
from  which  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  theory, 
it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  it  has  not  been  taken 
up  rashly;  that  it  is  now  submitted  to  this  Society 
after  the  observation  and  reflection  of  thirty  years; 
and  that  it  is  confirmed,  in  its  most  essential  points, 
by  the  concurring  observations  of  a  large  body  of 
respectable  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  contained 
in  the  following  list.  And  it  is  flattering  to  me  to 
add,  that  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  was  then  Go- 
vernor General,  conceiving  that  the  correspon- 
dence of  those  gentlemen  on  this  subject  promised 
to  be  publicly  useful,  ordercd  my  treatise,  con- 
taining their  letters,  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
at  the  expense  of  government. 

Besides  establishing  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  general  influence  of  this  law  in  Bengal,  these 
testimonies  serve  also  to  correct  a  very  erroneous 
notion  advanced  respecting  sol-lunar  influence  by 
Doctor  LiND,  by  shewina:  that  its  effects  in  fevers 
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arc  no  less  tnanrfest  at  the  distairoe  of  many  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  highest  reach  of  the  tides,  than 
at  Calcutta,  and  other  parfs  of  Bengal^  to  which 
the  tides  flow  daily.  The  distances  marked  in  the 
column,  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  are  very 
nearly  the  number  of  miles  in  a  direct  line  between 
the  places  where  the  observations  were  made,  and 
the  utmost  reach  of  the  tides  at  the  springs.  Doc- 
tor LiND  s  theory  made  me  anxious  to  ascertain 
these  distances  with  precision;  and  the  Military 
Surveyor  General  was  so  obliging  as  to  direct  it  to 
be  done  at  his  office. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Yeai^ 

SUtioDS. 

Miles. 

Lieutenant  L.  Hook, •  •  • 

Lieutenant  A.  Black,  ••••••••  4  • 

Captain  R.  Ogle, 

IVf  aior  'James  Prinffle.  • •••• 

10 
13 

24 
24 
14 
14 
14 
24 

24 
11 
13 
14 
14 

3 
23 

24 

4 

23 
13 
25 
23 

Ramnagur,  •  •  • « 

Sylhet, 

Cooch-Behar,  •  • 

Benares, 

Midnapore,  • .  • . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Calcutta, 

Cooch-Behar,  •• 
Dinagepore,    •  • 

Bencoolen,  •  •  •  • 

Chunar,  ...... 

Ramgtinr,    .... 
Moorshedabad, 

Calcutta, 

Rohiicuud,  •*«• 

365 
150 
270 
36s 

Lieutenant  Robert  Cumming,. . . . 

Lieutenant  S.  Sinclair,    

Lieutensdit  T.  Hamilton, 

Captain  S.  Knowles,    

Mr.  William  Chambers, 

5a 

ditto 
ditt6 

270 
160 

jjxajur  rvULfCii  .i>r  ucc,  •••••••••• 

Mr.  James  Ross,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Mr.  Adam  Burt,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

J.  G.  Henderson,  Surgeon, 

lieutenant  Fredk.  Marsden,  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  J.  J,  Vaumorel,  Assistant  Sur- 

g^<>"> • 

Mr.  H.  Mair,  Head  Surgeon,-  •  •  • 

370 

Mr.  Ch.  Desrough,  Assbtant  Sur- 

geon, •  ••• 

Captain  George  Wood, 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  Sui^geon,  •  •  •  • 

Colonel  George  Deare, 

Captain  Richard  Gnieber, 
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Mr.  John  Gilchrist,.  Assistant  Sur 

geoi, • ••• 

Major  S.  FVirmer, 

Captain  J.  Rattray,* •••  \ 

Mr.  Chas.  Todd,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Mr.  Chas.  Campbell,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon,   • 

Mr.  P.  Cochrane,  Surgeon,  •  •  • « 
Mr.W.Baillie,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

Lieutenant  James  Price,  •  • 

Lieutenant  John  Towers, 

LieulemiBt  Robert  Dee, > 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Brougban,  •  • 
Mr.W.  Davidson,AssistantSurgeon, 

Mr.  John  Corse, • •  • 

I>octor  J.  Campbell,  Assistant,,  •  • 
Doctor  Alexander  Campbell,  Sur 

,  geon. 

Mr.Jotei  Miller,    

Mr.  W.  F.  Gardner,  Surgeon,  •  - 

Mr,  W.  Boyd,  Surgeon, 

Mr.  W.  Allison,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

lifojnr  Dunn, • 

Captann  N.  Macleod, 

Mr.T.  Hcnckell,   

Mr.  James  McDougal,   A>sistant 

Surgeon,  ••..••..••*-' 

Mr.  John  Hannah,  •  •  • •  •  • 

Dr.  Robert  Bruce,  Surgeon,  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  W.  Coote,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Mr;Geoinge  Davidson,  Surgeon,* « 
Doctor  NT  Fontana,  /^istant  Sur- 
geon, •  •• •** 

Mr.  James  Laird,  Surgeon, .  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Robert  Collins,  Surgeon,  •  •  • « 
Mr.  P.  Ewart,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

Captain  Dennis, •  • 

Major  A.  Kydd, •  •  •  • 

Doctor  P.  Wade,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

Mr.  P.  Tottchet, 

Mr* W.Dick,  Aaaistaat JSorgeon 
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boctor  G.  Boyd,  Head  Surgeon, 
Doctor  James  Hare,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon.   

Major  Dickson^  • •  •  •  • 


12 

6 

25 


Calcutta,  ••»• 
Cooch-Bebar, 


270 


The  information  sent  to  me  by  those  gentlemen, 
was  all  of  it  received  in  the  space  of  ^  few  months, 
in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter,  requesting  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  and  on  any  side  of  the 
question,  from  those  who  might  be  inclined  to 
give  it.  Several  of  those  gentlemen  I  had  never 
seen  in  my  life ;  and  with  many  I  had  the  honor 
only  of  a  slight  acquaintance.  Had  I  continued 
longer  to  collect  testimonies,  I  am  confident,  that 
notwithstanding  the  diffidence  and  reluctance  with 
which  people  commit  themselves  upon  a  topic  of 
this  kind,  that  I  might  have  obtained  in  direct 
proof  of  sol-lunar  influence,  a  much  larger  body  of 
evidence  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  single  record 
in  dij^eci  proof  of  the  tides  of  the  sea. 

The  order  for  printing  and  circulating  my  trea- 
tise on  sol-lunar  influence,  along  with  my  corres- 
pondence on  this  subject,  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment, is  contained  in  the  following  letter. 

To  Doctor  FRANCIS  BALFOUR. 

PUB.  DEPt. 

Sir, 
The  Governor  General  being  always  disposed  to 
encourage   the   servants  of  the  Company,   in  in- 
stances  of  publications  that  promote  science,   or 
are   calculated    to  do  a  general  service,    directs 
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me  ta  inform  you,  that  the  expense  of  your  publica- 
tion, entitled  "  ^  Treatise  on  Sol-lunar  Influence,'* 
will  be  deliayed  by  government. 

You  will  therefore  be  pleased* to  circulate  copies 
of  this  work  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
where  you  think  it  will  be  useful;  and  likewise 
transmit  twenty  copies  to  this  office,  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Honorable  Court  of  Ehrectors. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

(SigJied)  C.  SHAKESPEAR,  Sub-Secretary. 

Calcutta,  Council  Chamber, 
the  7th  April,  1794. 

To  accumulate  testimonies  of  the  remarkable  ef- 
fects of  sol-lunar  influence  in  India  is  now  almost 
superfluous.  In  the  western  parts  of  Lidia  it  is  no 
less  genejrally  acknowledged  than  in  Bengal:  and 
I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  ejc tract  from  a 
letter  which  I  received  some  months  ago,  from  a 
gentleman  high  in  the  medical  line  at  Bombay ; 
and  no  less  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  His 
name  however  I  forbear  to  publish,  not  having 
previously  asked  for  his  permission, 

"  Bombay,  6th  May,  1801. 

"  The  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  human  body, 
*^  has  been  observed  in  this  part  of  India  by  every 
**  medical  practitioner.  It  is  universally  acknow- 
^Medged  by  the  doctors  of  all  colours,  of  all  casts, 
"  and  of  all  countries.  The  people  are  taught  to 
^'  believe  it  in  their  infancy  ;  and  as  they  grow  up, 
"they  acknowledge  it  from  experience.  I  sup- 
"  pose  that  in  the  northern  latitudes  this  power  of 
"  the  moon  is  far  less  sensible  than  in  India;  ^ud 
'^  perhaps  less  so  in  Bengal  than  in  our  neighbour^ 
"  hOod.     We  here  universally  thiak  that  tije  i^tate 
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'^of  weakly  and  diseased  bodies,  is  much  mfiu« 
**  enced  by  the  motions  of  the  moon.  Many  pea- 
**  pie  know  the  very  day  on  which  their  intermit- 
"  tents  will  make  their  appearance;  and  every  full 
^^  and  change  increases  the  number  of  the  patients 
"  of  every  practitioner.  It  is  no  argument  against 
^*  this  influence,  that  diseaises  appear  during  every 
"  day  of  the  month.  The  human  body  is  subject 
"  to  alterations  from  a  thousand  external  circum* 
"  stances,  and  from  many  affections  of  the  mind, 
**  These  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  at  every  pe- 
*^  riod;  but  they  do  not  overthrow  the  evidence  of 
**  lunar  influence :  although  they  are  apt  to  mis- 
"  lead  with  regard  to  effects  that  depend  on  that 
"  alone.  That  the  human  body  is  affected  in  a  re- 
*^  Inarkable  manner  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  I 
"  am  perfectly  convinced,  although  I  cannot  con- 
*^  stantly  pretend  to  see  the  operation  of  the  gene- 
^*  ral  law;  no.r  to  account  at  all  times  for  its  per-* 
"  turbation ;  and  agree  in  thinking  that  an  attention 
**  to  the  power  of  the  moon  is  highly  necessary  to 
*^  the  medical  practitioner  in  India^\'* 

VIL   ()f  Securing  and  Extending  eur  knowledge  &f 
SoL-LuNAH  Influence:. 

'   As  those  discoveries  regarding  the  effects  of  sol- 
lunar  influence  lead  unavoidably  to  new  ideas  re- 

^  Having  neglected  to  ap{dy  to  the  author  of  this  letter  for  his 
permission  to  give  his  name  to  the  public ;  and  hem^  very  ^unwil- 
ling to  deprive  the  doctrine  of  lunar  influence  of  the  support,'  which 
it  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  such  an  evidence,  I  will  now  ven*- 
tare  to  discover,  that  he  is  no  other  than  Doctor  Helenus 
ScQTT,  of  Bomhmf.  From  the  information  of  Doctor  HuTTON^^ 
who  resided  many  years  as  Sura;eon  at  Penang:  aojl  oi  Mr. 
James  Lvmsdaine,  Surgeon  for  a  number  of  years  at  Fort 
Marlifjfo* ;  I  have  nOw,  also,  the  satisfaction  to  ki^ow,  that  sol- 
lunar  influence  shews,  its  eflfects  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner  in 
the  prevailing  diseases  of  those  islands ;  and  that  an  attention  to 
its  laws,  is  of  gr^at  iqiportap^  oii  conducting  their  ci^re. 
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"Ispecting  the  nature  and  cure  of  fevers,  it  has  be- 
come an  object  of  real  importance :  ^firsf,  to  secure 
the  knowledge  we  have  already  obtained  of  this 
principle;  that  it  may  not  succumb  to  aijy  illiberal 
attempt  to  suppress  or  smother  it,  by  representing 
it  as  insignificant  and  useless ;  or  by  ascribing  to 
it,  the  wild  and  groundless  delusions  of  astrology : 
seemdi^y  to  render  the  road  to  future  observation 
and  further  discovery  more  easy  and  accessible,  by 
removing  the  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles 
that  present  themselves,  in  the  intricacy  and  la- 
bour of  astronomical  investigations :  and  ihirdfj/y  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  it  so  precise  and  wdl  de- 
fined, that  it  may  assume  the  form  and  attributes 
of  real  science,  by  furnishing  precepts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  it  to  the  impovement  of  useful 
arts, 

1st.  To  place  this  theory  on  a  firm  and  secure 
fbundation,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the 
learned  Abbe'  Mann,  in  his  observations  on  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  atmosphere  * :  and  shall 
assume  it  as  a  principle  requiring  no  further  de- 
monstration than  what  it  has  already  received 
irom  astronomy,  that  the  influence  of  that  attrac- 
tion, which  regulates  the  motions^  of  tlie  planetajy 
system,  is  continually  and  without  ceasing  exert- 
ing itself,-  in  a  proportioi*able  degree,  on  every 
particle  of  this;  glob^ ;  and  tl^at  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. 

The  existence  of  sol-lanar  influence  being  de- 
monstated  by  astronomy,  its  action  on  the  human 
frame  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt;  and  the 
oaly  quesiioa  that  we  have  to  consider  is,  not 
whether  that  power  does  actually  exist,  but  whe- 

♦  The  Pliilosophical  Magazine,  Vol,  V,  page  105. 
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ther  it  manifests  itself  by  the  signs  of  any  obvious 
effect  or  change  in  the  human  constitution. 

With  respect  to  this  important  questijon,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  stating  in  a  very  few  words, 
that  all  the  observations  I  have  made  myself,  to- 

f  ether  with  those  that  have  been  communicated 
y  other  gentlemen,  concur  to  prove,  not  merely 
that  sol-lunar  influence  manifests  itself  by  evident 
effects  upon  the  human  constitution,  but  that  the 
attacks^  ea^acerbations,  remissiom;  postponings,  and 
relapseSy  of  the  paroxysms  of  fevers,  which  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  complete  demonstration,  are, 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  coincident  in  time,  and 
correspondent  in  degree,  with  the  periodical 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  power  of  sol-lunar 
attraction.  Tb  reject,  therefore,  those  accumula- 
ted proofs  of  its  actual  operation  and  efficiency,  is 
to  violate  the  principles  and  rules,  by  which  we 
infer  the  existence  of.  a  connection  or  cause,  in 
every  question  of  philosophy,  or  common  occur- 
rence of  life. 

The  proof  of  regular  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
corresponding  with  the  revolutions  of  lunar  attrac- 
tion, being  now  established  by  the  discovery  of  a 
regular  diurnal,  and  a  septenary  flux  and  reflux  in 
the  mercury  of  the  barometer,  coincident  with  the 
diurnal  and  septenary  revolutions  of  the  same 
power,  the  theory  of  sol-lunar  influence  in  fevers 
receives  from  this  event  all  the  support  that  can  be 
derived  from  a  fair  analogy :  and  it  may  be  infer- 
red with  reason,  that  changes  such  as  these  in  the 
element  in  which  we  breathe  and  move,  are  not 
likely  to  take  place  without  corresponding  pertuc-^ 
bations  in  tl;ie  human  frame, 
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The  existence  of  "a  diurnal  flux  and  reflux  in  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer,  is  now  sufficiently 
established  by  the  observations  of  Father  Boudier,* 
at  Chandernagore ;  of  Mr.  Trail,  Mr:  Farquhar, 
and  Colonel  Peirce,  at  Calcutta;  and  those  which 
appear  in  my  tieatise,  on  the  barometer,  inserted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiqtic  Researches; 
and  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel^  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Doctor  Roxburgh  f.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  they  have  been  observed  in  SmUh 
America'i^,  and  the  fVest  Indies^;  and  also  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  Europe  \. 

The  proofs  of  a  septenary  flux  and  reflux^  in  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer,  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  ToALDO,  Father  Cotte,  and 
ethers;  but  still  more  pointedly  by  those  lately 
made  in  England  by  Mr.  Howard,  to  be  found  iu 
a  paper  read  before  the  Askesian  Society  in  London^ 
and  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 

Such  is  the  support  and  security  which  the  doc- 
trine of  sol-luiiar  influence  in  fevers  derives  from 
'evidence  direct  and  analogical  From  the  sublime 
discoveries  of  Lavoisier  respecting  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  it  receives  protection  of  ano- 
ther kind.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
J^nowledge  regarding  the  component  parts  of  at- 


*  Traits  de  Meteorologie,  par  Le  P.  Cotte,  page  343. 

t  Vide  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol. 

X  Traite  de  Meteorologie,  par  Le  P.  CoTTE,  page  399* 
H  Doctor  Moseley's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Le  P.  Cotte. 

§  At  Berlin,  by  M.  CuANGEUX,  vide  Trait6  de  Meteorolo- 
gie, par  Le  P.  Cotte,  page  6 18,  2X  Padua;  byMr.ToALDO 
and  his  Nephew,  vide  Trait6  de  Meteorologie,  par  Le  P.  Cottk» 
page  616,  &c.  &c. 
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mospheric  air,  and  the  mode  of  their  coinbtnation, 
who  will  presume  to  limit  or  define  its  connectioi^ 
with  soUunar  influence  ?  Who  will  be  so  hardjr 
Bjid  so  regardless  of  his  iSwn  reputation  as  to  pro- 
noufice,  without  proof,  that  this  influence  has.  tm 
power  to  produce  any  change  whatever  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  conipounded  fluid;  in  the  amallest  de** 
gree  connected  with  useful  knowledge;  or  neces- 
sary in  any  respect  to  be  known  ? 

idly.  For  the  purpose  of  removing  the  ob$tacltfl|i 
that  arise  from  the  intricacy  and  labour  of  aatrono^- 
mical  investigations,  in  which  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  can 
have  no  leisure  to  engage,  it  will  be  sufficient  ta 
present  a  pJain  and  simple  idea  of  this  power,  with 
the  common  changes  to  which  it  is  liable,  ab- 
stracted from  all  the  complicated  circumstances  hy 
which  those  changes  are  produced :  The  conside-, 
ration  of  which,  thouglx  indispensibly  necessary 
for  the  nicer  purposes  of  astronomy,  are  by  na 
means  required  for  those  of  medicine  and  meteoro- 
logy; 

It  was  determined  by  De  La  Place*  in  1790, 
that  the  force  of  the  moon  to  excite  those  perturba.-= 
tions  that  manifest  themselves  on  the  surface  oi 
our  globe,  by  the  elevation  of  the  tides,  is  three, 
and  that  of  the  sun  one.  Assuming  this  as  a  foun- 
dktion,  we  have  only  to  conceive  that  those  two 
quantities  of  power,  sometimes,  assisting  and  some- 
times counteracting  each  other  accoi:ding  to  the 
varying  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  pro- 
duce the  corresponding  changes  that  are  observed 


*  Astronomie  par  Jerome  Lb  Fbancais  La  Lande,  Tova» 
ni»  Troisieme  Edition  Revue  et  Augment^e,  acklhions  el  correct 
tions,  page  737- 
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in  the  paroxysms  of  fievers  ;  reinembering,  at  the 
6atn€  time,  that  those  are  occasionally  subject  to 
certain  perturbations  of  infenor  consequence,  from 
the  attractions  of  the  planets.  To  conceive  this, 
is  aU  that  is  required. 

Sidfy.  /To  render  our  knowledge  of  this  principle 
sufficiently  perfect,  by  giving  it  all  the  advantages 
oS  numerical  preciskmy  without  which  no  physical 
principle  can  ever  acquire  the  form  and  efficiency 
of  i^cience,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  various  de- 
grees of  increase  or  decrease  tliat  sol-lunar  influence 
is  liahle  to  undergo  at  various  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  should  be  accurately  ascertained,  and 
expressed  in  numbers. 

It  is  to  attain,  this  end  that  I  am  now  led  to  pro^ 
pose  the  scheme  of  an  astrono^mcal  Ephermris  for 
the  purposes  of  medicine  and  meteorology,  con- 
taining a  column  for  the  horal  variatkms  of  sol- 
lunar  power  both  day  and  night,  ascertained  and 
expressed  with  all  the  precision  that  can  be  ob* 
tained. 

The  perturbing  force  of  the  moon  being  found 
by  Dx  La  Place  to  be  three,  and  that  of  the  sun 
one ;  and  four,  therefore,  being  the  wtiole  of  the 
perturbing  power  with  which  they  can  act  upon 
this  globe,  w«  shall  obtain  by  dividing  this  sum 
mto  forty  parts  or  degrees,  a  scale  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  minute  for  expressing  all  the  different 
degrees  that  can  possibly  occur. 

By  means  of  this  Ephemeris,  every  phenomenon 
that  appears  being  instantly  and  easily  compared 
with  the  existing  corresponding  degree  of  sol-lunar 
power,  certain  general  truths  will  at  length  be  ob- 
tained, respecting  its  agency  and  interference  in 
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the  different  processes  of  nature,  and  operations  of 
art.  We  shall  ultimately  discover  where  it  assists, 
where  it  counteracts,  and  where  it  produces  no  ef- 
fects at  all ;  precepts  and  cautions  will  thence  arise 
to  direct  our  conduct:  and  thus  assuming  the  real 
character  and  office  of  science,  it  will  become  an 
instrument  of  improvement  and  perfection  in  the 
useful  occupations  of  life.  In  our  nativfe  country . 
the  respectable  tradesmen,  who  are  employed  in 
the  important  national  concerns,  of  supplying  our 
fleets,  destined  for  distant  voyages  and  warm  cli- 
mates, with  wholesome  and  durable  provisions,  are 
often  unaccountably  disappointed  in  the  quality  of 
tlie  different  articles  which  they  provide.  Perhaps 
they  may  discover  that  all  the  days  of  the  month, 
are  not  alike  favourable  for  the  important  processes 
of  brewing,  and  baking,  and  of  preserving  meat. 
And  perhaps  abroad,  the  manufacturers  of  indigo, 
sugar,  saltpetre,  and  opium,  may  find  out  hereafter, 
that  the  success  of  their  different  operations  are  not 
altogether  unconnected  with  certain  periods  of  time. 

To  those  who  are  proficient  in  astronomy  it  will 
readily  occur,  that  the  construction  of  an  EphemeriSj 
such  as  that  which  is  proposed,  is  not  merely  specu- 
lative or  impracticable.  It  will  occur  to  them  that 
there  is  no  hour  or  division  of  the  column  appropri-s 
^ted  to  the  variations  of  sol-lunar  power,  for  which 
the  precise  degree  or  quantum  of  its  force  is  not 
either  ascertained  by  astronomical  theorems  already 
demonstrated,  or  readily  deducible  from  such  de- 
monstrations. On  those  gentlemen,  whose  studies 
have  qualified  them,  and  whose  zeal  may  incline 
tbem,  from  a  sense  of  its  utility,  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  this  instrument,  I  must  for  the  present ' 
rest  my  hopes.  My  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy, and  the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  render 
i3ie  at  this  time  totally  unequal  to  such  an  exertion, 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  disresjiectful,  if  to  prevent  future  mistakes, 
I  should  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  expli- 
citly my  own  sentiments  respecting  the  result  and 
success  of  these  investigations. 

**  Havingj  discovered  the  larvs  of  febrile  pa-- 
"  roxysm^^  and  having  marked  their  course  and 
"  periods  in  a  manner  that  was  never  explained  ot 
"  done  before,  I  conceive  that  I  have  been  able  to 
"  unfold  a  history  and  theory  of  fevers  entirely 
"new;  consistent  with  itself  in  every  part,  and 
"  with  the  other  appearances  of  nature ;-  perfectly 
"  conformable  to  the  laws  discovered  by  the  im- 
"  mortal  Newton  ;  and  capable  of  producing  impor- 
"  tant  improvements  in  medicine  and  meteorology." 

Should  these  pretensions  prove  groundless  and 
visionary,  having  submitted  them  to  this  Society, 
I  shall  at  least  obtain  the  credit  of  having  sought 
investigation.  If  they  be  fair  and  just,  the  harm- 
less vanity  of  proclaiming  them  will  not  obliterate 
all  their  merit. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  contem- 
plation of  animal  nature,  it  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  the  most  in- 
teresting to  mankind.  The  history  of  every  age 
-declares  the  dreadful  desolations  they  have  made 
in  every  country ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  human  race  continues,  to  be  swept  away  by 
•this  terrible  diseaise. 
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The  cause,  however,  that  produces  these  re- 
markable effects,  and  determines  the  paroxysms  of 
f&oers  to  appear  in  diiFerent  cases  in  various  order 
and  succession,  constituting  fevers  of  different 
types ;  and  that  again  which  determines  different 
types  to  come  to  an  end  after  certain  intervals  of 
time,  forming  these  into  fevers  of  different  dura^ 
tionSy  are  questions  which  have  hitherto  defied  the 
research  of  physicians ;  and  cannot  be  explained, 
except  by  the  laws  of  sol-lunar  influence. 

TABLE    L 

Explains  the  Types  of  Fevers. 

The  different  types  that  occur  in  fevers  are  form- 
ed by  febrile  paroxysms  continuing  to  return  in 
succession  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  at  an  in- 
terval of  twelve,  twenty-four,*  and  forty-eight 
hours ;  or  some  other  larger  multiple  of  twelve 
liours;  and  ahuost  invariably  in  coincidence  with 
the  period  of  the  tides.  The  types  of  fevers,  there- 
fore, are  formed  by  the  action  of  sol-lunar  influ- 
ence producing  paroxysms  in  coincidence  with  the 
periods  of  the  tides,  at  the  intervals  I  have  describ- 
ed :  and  differ  from  each  other,  only  in  so  far  as  . 
their  paroxysms  return  in  succession  at  intervals 
formed  by  different  multiples  of  twelve  hours. 

To  convey  a  general  idea  of  this  discovery,  I 
have  constructed  Table  I,  observing  that  it  applies 

.  to  explain  all  the  types  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
in  India;  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  types  that 

'  are  described  by  other  authors.  The  first  of  these 
examples,  from  the  perfect  coincidence  of  its  pa- 
roxysms with  the  period  of  the  tides,  I  have 
called  a  perfect  type ;  and  all  the  others,  from  their 
imperfect  coincidence  with  those  periods,  imper-- 
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Ject  types.  But  as  the  paroxysms  of  the  imperfect 
types,  after  the  commencement  of  the  neaps,  are 
generally  disposed  to  become  less  distinct  in 
their  form,  and  therefore  not  so  easily  reducible  to 
the  figure  of  a  diagram,  I  have  confined  my  repre- 
sentation of  types  to  the  period  of  the  springs; 
when  the  paroxysms  or  fevefs  happen  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  night;  and  are  most  regu- 
lar and  distinct. 

Ut.  Days  are  represented  by  the  divisions  of  the' 
horizontal  lines  of  the  table. 

i^y.  The  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  represented  by 
dots  placed  above  and  below  these  lines. 

3rf/y.  Single  dots  above  the  line  represent  single 
paroxysms  happening  towards  the  middle  part  of 
the  day,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter  d  (fw 
diurnal)  placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left. 

Athly,  Single  dots  Ixlaw  the  line  represent  single 
paroxysms  happening  towards  the  middle  part  of 
the  night,  and  ai;e  pointed  out  by  the  letter  n  (for 
nocturnal)  placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left. 

Sthly.  Two  dots  in  one  division,  the  one  ab(yoe^ 
the  other  beUnv  the  line,  denote  a  diurnal  and  noc- 
turnal paroxysm  on  the  same  day. 

6tlily.  The  different  successions  of  dots  on  the 
different  horizontal  lines  of  the  table,  proceeding 
from  the  beginning  of  the  line  on  the  left  to  its 
termination  on  the  right,  exhibit  examples  of  va- 
rious successions  of  paroxysms ;  constituting  spe- 
cimens o^  different  febrile  types  that  occur  daily  in 
the  course  of  nature* 
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TABLE    II. 

Ejtplains  the  Durations  and  Crises  of  Fevers. 

Fevers  of  all  the  different  types  that  are  produced 
in  the  manner  described  in  Table  I.  are  limited  to 
forms  oi  different  durations,  by  the  remarkable  re- 
missioB  which  takes  place  in  the  power  of  sol-lunar 
influence  on  the  commencement  of  the  neaps ;  and 
which  brings  them  at  these  junctures  to  a  termina- 
tion, or  crisis^  whenever  the  statq  of  the  body  is 
sufficiently  disposed  to  concur  in  that  event.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  variations  produced  in  the  dw^a-^ 
tion  of  perfect  types  as  exhibited  in  this  table ;  which 
will  also  serve,  without  any  other  diagram,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  variations  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  durations  of  types  that  aYe  imperfect. 

1st.  Days  are  represented  by  the  divisions  of  the 
horizontal  lines  of  this  table. 

9.dly.  The  paroxysms  of  fevers  are  represented 
by  dots  placed  above  and  below  these  lines. 

3dly.  Single  dots  above  the  lines  represent  single 
paroxysms  happening, towards  the  middle  part  of 
the  day,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter  d  (for 
diurnal)  placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left 

4thly.  Single  dots  below  the  hne  represent  single 
paroxysms  hap[iening  towards  the  middle  part  of 
the  night,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  letter  n  (for 
nocturnal)  placed  at  their  beginning  on  the  left. 

5thly.  Two  dots  in  one  division,  one  abtrve  the 
line,  the  other  bebiv^  denote  a  diurnal  and  noctur- 
nal paroxysm  on  the  same  day. 

Qthly.  The  successions  of  dots  on  the  dif- 
ferent horizontal  linesof  the  table,  proceeding  from 
the  beginning  of  the  line  on  the  left  to  their  ter- 
mination on  the  right,  represent  the  different  suc- 
cessions of  paroxysms  that  occur  in  fevers  of  a 
perfect  type^   (or  what  are  commonly  called  con- 
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tinued  fevers,)  which  ceasing  on  the  commence- 
mait  of  the  neaps,  constitute  different  duratim$  of 
perfect  types;  and  those  will  serve  also  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  that  may  be  produced  in  a  si-* 
nilar  manner  in  the  duration  of  types  that  are  im-^ 
perfect;  commonly  called  remitting  and  intermit- 
ting fevers. 

7thly.  Although  single  paroxysms  will  appear 
from  the  disposal  of  the  dots  in  this  table  to  be 
confined  to  the  neaps,  and  double  paroxysms  to  tjid 
springs,  it  must  however  be  understood,  that  this 
is  not  always  rigidly  or  invariably  true;  and  they 
are  represented  here  in  this  manner,  only  to  de- 
note their  general  and  prevailing  taidency  and 
course;  which  must  always  be  liable  to  certain  dc-* 
viations,  not  only  from  uncommon  perturbations  ia 
the  state  of  soUunar  influence  itself ;  but  also  from 
the  usual  and  regular  action  of  this  influence  hap- 
peaiing  to  exert  itself  upon  extraordinary  degrees 
of  paroxysmal  propensity. 

9ithly.  The  daily  postponing  of  the  paroxysms 
cannot  be  easily  represented  on  a  fixed  or  immove- 
able diagram  of  this  kind.  But  the  effects  which 
it  has  of  shifting  their  accession*  from  night  to 
morning,  about  the  middle  of  the  neaps,  is  denoted 
by  shifting  the  single  dots,  that  represent  the  par- 
oxysms at  this  time,  from  the  nocturnal  to  the 
diurnal  side  of  tlie  hne.  The  postponing  of  the 
paroxysrns  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  too  littlf 
attended  to  in  the  history  of  fevers. 


EXPLANATION  of  TABLE  IIL 

This  is  the  second  Table  in  Doctor  Currie's 
Medical  Reports  on  the  effects  of  Water,  &c.  ar- 
ranged agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  sol-lunar  in- 
fluence. 

Vol.  VIIL  D 
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In  order  to  accommodate  it  to  this  idea,  the 
column  of  the  January  and  February  admissions 
are  removed  from  the  left  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  Table ;   so  as  to  bring  all  the  three  months  oF 
the  winter  interval  together,  slnd  to  preserve  thrf 
natural  order  in  which  the.  admissions  followed 
each  other,   the  whole  of  these  two  columns  is 
raised  one  step  higher :  so  that  the  January  and 
February  admissions  of  1781,  are  brought  upon, 
the  same  line  with  those  of  December  1780,  and 
therefore  follow  them,  in  this  Table,  as  they  really 
occurred ;  and  so  also  with  all  the  rest 

By  this  arrangement  the  admissions  of  January 
nnd  Febnuiry  1780,  are  thrown  out  of  their  proper 
place  at  the  top  of  their  respective  columns,  but 
arc  inserted  at  the  bottom ;  and  thus  fill  up  the 
vacancies  that  were  occasioned  by  raising  the  co- 
lumns in  the  manner  described ;  and  by  this  means 
the  amount  of  these  columns  is  preserved  the  same 
as  in  the  original  Table. 

The  elevation,  however,  of  the  January  and  ^- 
bruary  admissions  above  the  lines  in  which  they 
stood  in  the  original  Table,  makes  a  small  altera- 
tion  in  each  of  the  annual'  amounts ;  but  as  that 
does  not  alter  the  sum  total,  nor  affect,  in  the  smal- 
lest degree,  the  present  question,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quencf. 
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1.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Diurnal  i 

2.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Diur.  ant 

3.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Diur.  an 

4.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Diurnal  ] 

5.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Nocturns 
'6.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Diurnal  a 

7.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Diurnal  1 

8.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Noctuma 

9.  A  Type  formed  by  a  Diurnal  I 
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The  ist  u  a  Type  common  in  B< 
Tbe  2d  is  the  Triple  Tertian  of  (ommoa 
The  3d  b  the  spurious  simple  T^tioiis. 
Tbe  4th  is  the  common  Quotidif 
llie  5th  is  abo  a  Quotidian  whic 
The  6th  is  the  double  Tertian  of 
The  7th  b  the  true  simple  Tertia 
The  8th  is  another  Tertian  which 
The  9th  b  the  common  Quartan 
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ExTHACT  from  a  Journal,  during  the  late  Cam 
paign  in  JEgypt. 

'by  captain  C*  B.  BUllR* 

ABOUT  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  GinniCf 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  are  situated 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Isis,  now  better 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Dendera;  be- 
ing a  corruption  of  Tentyris^  which  name  was 
once  borne  by  a  city,  of  which  the  present  temple 
is  all  that  remains  to  denote  its  former  splendour. 
Tliat  part  which  still  exists,  is  surrounded  by  suf h 
heaps  of  rubbish,  broken  Walls,  and  fragments  of 
an  Arab  village,  long  since  mouldered  on  its  parent 
ruins,  that  little  is  perceptible  in  approaching,  ex- 
cept five  clumsy  pillars  forming  part  of  a  detached 
temple  at  some  distance  from  the  gate,  with  which 
it  is  in  a  right  line,  though  now  separated  by  a 
tank,  filled  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile*  These 
columns  are  connected  at  their  base  by  a  stone 
wall  in  which  there  appear  to  have  been  eight,  one 
at  each  corner,  and  one  on  either  side  of  an  ep^ 
trance  in  front  and  rear  of  the  building ;  which  is 
about  forty  feet  long,  and  possessing  nothing 
worthy  attention. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  summit,  and  partly  buried 
in  the  mound  of  rubbish,  is  a  gateway  much  ruined 
on  the  side  we  approached  from,  but  whose  inter- 
nal face  is  an  object  of  peculiar  admiration :  its 
high  state  of  preservation,  the  excellence  of  its 
sculpture,  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  excellent 
execution  of  the  figures,  chiefly  female,  the  hiero- 
glyphics, and  other  ornamental  parts,  excited  my 
surprise  beyond  what  I  had  expected  or  thought 
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possible.     It  is  probably  rather  an  advantage  to 
the  temple,  its  being  so  surrounded  with  ruins  as 
to  be  secreted  till  you  approach  ^sufficiently  near, 
to  receive  a  more  perfect  impression  of  its  beau- 
ties.    The  rubbish,    however,    with  which  it    is 
,  choaked  up,    confines  the   sight  too  much,    and 
almost   precludes   the   possibility  of  viewing  the 
building  with  so  good  an  effect  as  would  aVise 
from  a  greater  choice  of -situation  on  the  part  of 
the  spectatoi\     Passing  this  gateway,  tlie  passage 
through  which  is  also  beautifully  sculptured,  we 
reached  on  the  right  hand  a  temple,  surrounded 
by  a  gallery  still  entire,  though  almost  buried  ; 
the  whole  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures, 
sjLirrounded  with   hieroglyphics,    which  dmxbtless 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  objects,  some 
human,  others  of  a  less  definite  nature;  the  Work- 
manship is  in  very  great  preservation,  but  the  gal- 
lery so  filled  as  to  prevent  our  standing  erect,  though 
the  body  of  this  temple,  into  which  vpe  descended, 
was  near  thirty  feet  in  height,  cover<Jd  with  large 
slabs  of  stone.      The  entrance  to  this  edifice  is 
through  a  cdrridorc  supported  on  pillaTs  ahnost  bu- 
ried in  the  ruins. 

The  grand  temple,  retii>edfrom  the  gateway  about 
fifty  yards,  presents  a  front  of  ope  hundred  and 
,  forty  feet  at  the  base ;  at  least  what  is  now  the  ter- 
'  replain  ^  and  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  rest  be- 
ing invisible.  This  part  is  in  the  most  perfect  state ; 
the  fillet,  torus,  and  almost  every  ornamental  part, 
save  what  the  bigotry  of  the  Arabs  has  induced  them 
to  deface,  being  in  excellent  preservation.  In  the 
centre  an  entrance  of  nineteen  feet  leads  into  a  peri- 
style divided  by  tliree  rows  of  columns  on  either 
side  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet  circumference,  the 
front  rovir  connected  to  each  other,  at  their  bases,  by 
a  wall ;  which,  from  a  part  that  has  been  cleared 
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iiway  by  the  Sm?am  to  ascertain  the  ekvatioii  of  the 
building,  exceeds  ten  feet  in  height;  from  the  top  of 
this  to  the  entablature  of  the  columns,  the  space  is 
kftopen;  within  are  nine  pillars  to  the  right  and 
left,  (tallying  in  size  and  design  with  those  in  front,) 
that  support  the  roof  of  tl>e  peristyle;  which  is  or- 
namented in  the  most  beautiful  style,  with  a  vast  va- 
riety of  figures,  and  representations  of  aquatic 
scenes.  Many  gToupes  of  men  and  beasts  are  here 
represented;  someperfectly  of  a  terrestrial  and  fami- 
liar nature,  others  allegorical,  amongst  which  is  a 
fine  figure  of  a  bull  butting  at  the  new  Moon.  Thq 
dresses,  the  utensils,  canoe$,  and  many  of  the  articles 
of  the  domestic  oeconomy  of  the  ancient  EgyptianSy 
are  herein  represented  in  the  most  minute  and  pleas- 
ing manner. ;  and  the  entire  state  of  these  figures, 
not  only  irt  shape,  hut  colouring,  conveys  the  most 
perfect  idea  of  the  habits  of.  the  times.  A  vast  re- 
semblance exists  in  the  dresses  with  those  at  pres(?ht 
worn  in  India;  the  cholie  of  the  women,  the  moond^ 
and  many  others,  claiming  a  direct  comparison.  It 
has  often  struck  me,  and  never  more  forcibly  than  in 
contemplating  this  temple  and  its  sculptures,  that 
there  must  have  existed  a  much  greater  affinity  in  the 
customs  of,  and  of  course  a  more  friendly  intercourse 
amongst,  the  nations  of  the  £a^if  formerly,  when 
they  pursued  one  system  of  worship,  than  since  the 
introduction  of  dhristianity  a,ud  Afaho?netamsm; 
which,  by  generating  the  most  rooted  and  inveterate 
prejudices,  have  estranged  the  affections  of  mankind 
from  those,  v/hom  no  political  difference  could  ever 
have  affected.  Of  this  we  had  an  example  even 
amongst  the  present  inhabitaiiits,  who,  regarding  us 
as  infidels,  hate  us,  though  we  came  as  friends. 
Their  dislike,  however,  they  found  it  prudent  to  con- 
ceal ;  but  they  were  not  equally  reserved  with  respect 
to  the  Hindoos^  whom  they  often  expressed  their  ab- 
horrence of.     This  detestation  of  Fagamm  has  in- 
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duced  them,  and  doubtless  been  their  sole  motive 
for  taking  so- much  pains,  to  mutilate  every  figure 
^oflsis,  whose  features  are  chisseled  out;  and  many 
of  the  other  figures,  whose  situations  were  not  so 
elevated  as  to  preserve  them  from  the  destructive 
contact  of  the  Arab^  have  suffered  almost  perfect 
annihilation.  All  beyond  it,  however,  are  extremely 
perfect,  and  the  whole  ceiling,  with  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  is  entire ;  the  capitals  of  the  pil- 
lars are  square,  each  face  having  had  a  representa- 
tion of  Isis's  head  on  it,  which,  though  so  roughly 
handled,  the  turban  has  in  lio  instance  been  destroy- 
ed, and  the  colouring  of  it,  the  bandeaus,  and  other 
decorations,  are  still  m  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
atone  of  which  the  temple  is  built  is  a  kind  of  free- 
stone, As  this  would  not  receive  either  polish  or 
paint,  .figures  and  hieroglyphics,,  with  which  every 
part  of  tne  peristyle,  both  internally  and  externally, 
is  Covered,  have,  in  the  interior,  been  plastered  over 
with  a  fine  cement,  which  has  not  only  received  a 
polish  that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages,  but  has  re- 
tained the  brilliancy  of  the  tints,  particularly  the 
blue,  in  a  manner  almost  incredible,  v  The  mystic 
symbol  of  the  winged  Orb,  of  which  reiterated  rcr 
presentations  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  central 
division  of  the  peristyle,  extending  entirely  across, 
bears  the  brightest  hues ;  the  same  mysterious  type 
adorns  the  entablature  over  the  entrance,  and  the 
interior  face  of  the  same  part  of  the  gateway ;  the 
walls  are  covered  with  various  sculptures,  repre- 
senting different  parts  of  the  history  of  Isis,  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  figures  in  each,  being  evidently 
the  same,  though  each  compautmcnt  into  which  the 
wall  is  divided,  represents  some  separate  event : 
but  above  the  head  of  Is  is,  on  each  of  the  sides  of 
each  column,  the  two  central  front  ones  excepted, 
is  the  Deity's  birth,  without  variation,  all  mostele-. 
gantly  executed,  and  exact  counterparts  of  each 
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Other.  The  interior  length  of  this  peristyle  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  and  sixty-four  deep; 
the  walls,  at  either  end,  near  nine  feet  thick,  decreas- 
ingexternallyas  they  ascend  ;theslabsof  stone  form- 
ing the  roofs,  are  over  the  centre  columns,  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  about  six  broad,  and  extremely  thick. 

Hence,  by  a  large  portal  of  elegant  architecture, 
"we  entered  the  vestibule,  the  roof  of  which,  cJonsi- 
derably  lower  than  that  of  the  peristyle,  is  supported 
by  six  pillars,  three  on  either  side;  their  decorations 
much  mutilated ;  the  little  that  is  visible,  shews 
them  to  be  fluted.  This  room  is  about  half  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  outer  one,  but  being 
nearly  filled  with  rubbish,  we  passed  through  ano- 
ther large  door^  into  a  room  of  the  same  length  and 
height,  but  narrow  enough  to  admit  of  large  slabs 
reaching  across  without  the  jntervention  of  pillars. 
Apertures  are  cut  in  the  ceiling  to  admit  air  and 
light ;  and  a  passage  or  door,  to  the  right  and  left, 
leads  to  otlaer  parts  of  the  temple.  Facing  the 
door  where  we  nad  entered,  is  another  which  led 
into  a  third  room  rather  larger,  and  lighted  in  like 
manner  from  above ;  from  these  there  are  four  doors 
leading  to  different  parts  of  the  building,  to  the 
right  and  left;  and  a  portal  facing  that  by  which 
we  had  entered,  which  led  us  into  a  dark  recess 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  broad,  whose 
roof  in  like  manner  consisted  of  transversal  slabs. 
This  4)robably  was  the  great  sanctuary,  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  which  was  a  hole,  through  which 
we  were  enabled  to  descend  into  a  vault,  which,  like 
the  rest  of  the  apartments,  is  nearly  filled  with  earth. 
We,  however,  ascertained  by  our  lights,  that  the 
floor  above  was  formed  of  numerous  small  slabs  of 
stone  cemented  to  each  other,  and  destitute  of  any 
other  support  than  what  they  derived  from  the  ju- 
dicious manoer  in  which  they  were  united.  -  Re- 
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turning  hence,  after  visiting  some  rooms  to  our 
right,  we  went  through  a  passage  to  the  left  that 
led  to  an  apartment,  where  we  in  vain  endeavored 
to  maintain  our  ground  against  a  host  of  bats,  that 
finally  obliged  us  to  resume  the  course  of  this  pas- 
sage, which  led  by  many  steps  of  ea«y  ascent,  and. 
many  windings  round  their  centre,  to  the  summit 
of  the  temple ;  in  approaching  which  it  branches  ofF 
to  the  right  and  left,  the  latter  opening  to  a  corri- 
dore,  within  which  was  a  sanctuary,  through  the 
floor  of  which  a  perforation  afforded  light  to  a  part 
of  the  temple  which  had  not  fallen  uiider  our  obser- 
vation.   On  the  ceiling  of  this  corridore,  which  is 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  half  that  breadth,  is  a  cu- 
rious female  figure  sculptured  in  relievo,  represented 
in  a  bent^  extended  posture.    The  limbs,  though  dis- 
proportioned,  are  particularly  beautiful:  it  is  in  the 
nignest  preservation,  and  worthy  peculiar  attention. 
By  some  steps  projecting  from  the  rear  of  the  peri- 
style, we  ascended  to  its  summit,  whence  we  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  country,  Ginnie,  our 
camp,    and  the  meanderings  of  the  river;  in  our 
rear  was  a  spacious  burial  ground;  beyond  an  ex-' 
tensive  desert.     The  intervening  distance  to  the 
Nile  was  covered  with  rushes,  and  a  thorny  weed 
which  gave  the  country  a  verdant  appearance,  and 
supplied   the   place    of   a    luxuriant    cultivation. 
The  numerous  villages,  each  shaded  by  its  grov^  of 
dates,    afforded  a  faint  conception  of  an  Indian 
scene,  but  the  sterility  of  the  neighbouring  deserts 
that  bounded *the  contracted  landscape,  forbade  the 
indulgence  of  the  pleasing  comparison. 

On  the  slabs  are  cut  the  names  of  several  French 
travellers,  who  visited  the  place  in  1779,  and  one  * 
of  a  democrat,  dated  the  year  eight. 

Leaning  over  the  temple,  I  discovered,  on  the 
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fillet,  a  Greek  inscription  in  a  state  of  great  preser- 
vation, which  I  transcribed^  and  afterwards  revised 
from  below ;  unfortunately  the  infonnation  it  conr 
veya  is  trifling,  and  the  obliteration  of  a  part  prevents . 
Its  being  of  that  utility  I  had  at  first  anticipated. 

Though  we  had  ascended  by  the  stairs,  the  mound 
of  ruins  on  one  side  presented  a  more  ready  descent; 
and  industriously  profiting  of  the  moment,  we  lost 
no  time  in  completing  our  observations. 

The  Frenchh3.ve  been  digging  round,  and  within 
the  temple,  in  different  places,  to  ascertain  its  di- 
mensions, and  we  were  indebted  for  our  access  to 
many  of  the  rooms,  to  the  pains  taken  by  them  to 
discover  their  entrances ;  for  which  purpose  they 
have  removed  a  great  deal  of  rubbish.  The  whole 
exterior  of  the  temple  is  in  perfect  preservation,  ex- 
cept the  defacement  which  many  of  the  figures 
v/itliin  reach  have  suffered.  On  the  souith  and  west 
faces  are  some  very  elegant  spouts  for  carrying  off 
water,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  couchant  lions, 
decorated  with  rams-horns.  The  whole  summit  of 
the  temple  is  disfigured  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
fragments  of  walls,  as  also  the  mounds  which  sur- 
round it,  which  probably  owe  their  existence  to  a 
colonade,  or  some  range  of  buildings  with  which  it 
was  enclosed,  and  which  are  now  buried.  To  the 
southeast,  at  some  hundred  yards  distance,  is  a 
ruined  gateway  boasting  little  beauty ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  temple  is 
built,  and  being  almost  beyond  the  range  of  the 
present  ruins,  might  have  belonged  to  some  other 
edifice.  Some  wretched  Arabs,  who  employ  them- 
selves in  digging  amongst  the  ruins,  brought  us  a 
few  Roman  coins,  which  we  purchased. 

Though  we  had  been  several  hours  in  contem- 
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plating  the  beautiful  monument  before  us,  yet  we 
had  conceived  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  varied 
perfections ;  so  many  objects  occurred  to  arrest  our 
attention,  each  discovering  some  peculiar  attraction, 
that  it  would  have  afforded  ample  occupation  during 
our  remaining  stay  at  Ginniey  to  have  bestowed  on 
each  the  consideration  they  merited;  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  damped  the  anxiety  I  had  be- 
fore felt  to  visit  TfiebeSy  where  such  an  infinity  of 
matter  presents  itself  to  the  inquisitive  traveller. 

Our  Indian  followers,  who  had  attended  us,  be- 
held the  scene  before  them  with  a  degree  of  admira- 
tion bordering  on  veneration,  arising  not  only  from 
the  affinity  they  traced  in  several  of  the  figures  to 
their  own  deities,  but  from  their  conviction  of  its 
being  the  work  of  some  RacshaSy  who  they  con- 
ceived had  visited  the  earth  to  transmit  to  an  ad- 
miring posterity  a  testimony  of  supernatural  talentsT. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  subject  by  observing,  that 
though  the  contemplation  of  these  surprising  mo- 
numents of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  EgyptiafiS  cre- 
ates a  high  itlea  of  their  civilization,  and  respect  for 
their  antiquity  and  progress  in  arts,  it  is  obvious  they 
are  greatly  indebted  to  a  beneficent  providence, 
wliich  by  placing  them  in  a  temperature,  where  the 
frequent  and  sudden  ti*ansitions  of  climate  seldom 
if  ever  occur,  has  given  to  their  works  a  permanence 
they  could  never  have  derived  from  the  combined 
power  and  art  of  man ;  though  it  must  be  allowed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere,  owing  to  the  almost  perpetual  absence 
of  rain,  the  exhalations  *  from  the  circumjacent  in» 

*  It  is  an  opinion  in  Egypt,  that  the  fall  of  these  dews,  not  only 
averts  the  plague,  but  cures  those  who  are  affected  with  it. 

N.  B.  SoNiNi,  in  vol.  Ill,  of  his  Travels  in  Egypt,  gives  very 
correct  delineations  Qf  some  of  the  most  remarkable  sculptures  of 
this  temple. 
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uadation  are  so  great  as  to  occasion,  at  one  period 
of  the  year,  a  humidity  little  inferior  to  that  which 
would  proceed  from  actual  immersion ;  and  which 
in  tlieir  consequences  would  equally  affect  that 
brilliancy  of  colouring  which  has  stamped  a  cha- 
racteristic preneminence  on  these  chef  d'osfwres. 


TO  ROBERT  HOME,  Esq, 

Secretary  to  the  Amfie  Soekty, 
SIR, 

THE  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer  speaks  of 
abstracted  mythology,  as  the  result  of  great  sear9h 
and -science:  being  a  comparison  of  the  harmony 
and  discord,  the  resemblance  and  dissimilitude,  of 
the  powers  and  parts  of  the  universe,  it  often  con- 
gists  of  their  finest  proportions  and  hidden  apti- 
tudes, set  together  and  personated  by  a  being  act- 
ing like  a  mortal. 

It  is  from  this  and  similar  observations  of  this  in- 
structrive  writer,  and  from  the  history  of  the  Hea- 
vens  by  the  Abbe  Plug  he,  that  I  have  been  led  to 
investigate  the  mythology  oi India;  and  to  apply 
their  mode  of  reasoning  to  a  system  which  has  ge- 
nerally been  considered  as  a  heap  of  wild  and  ex- 
travagant fable. 

In  fact  we  must  view  the  images  of  India  in  the 
light  of  hieroglyphics,  and  endeavour  to  develope 
the  allusion :  this  is  the  object  of  the  accompany-* 
jng  attempts ;  b»it  I  only  oflfer  my  conjectures ;  I 
insist  upon  no  hypothesis. 

Jf  these  essays  should  be  deemed  acceptable  by 
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the  Society,  it  will  be  an  induccmeut  to  tne  to  con- 
tinue the  research. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
J.  D.  PATERSON, 
Dacca,  tli«  4th  Jamiary,  i&os« 

III. 

Of  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu  Religion. 

BY  J.  p.  FATERSON,  ESQ. 

THE  Hindu  religion  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
originally  a  reform  of  existing  systems,  when 
the  arts  and  sciences  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
perfection ;  that  it  was  intended  to  correct  the  fe- 
ropiousness  and  corruption  of  the  times,  and  to  re- 
duce mankind  to^an  artificial  order  on  a  fimier  base 
of  polity ;  that  it  was  the  united  cifort  of  a  society 
of  sages,  who  retained  the  priesthood  to  themselves, 
and  rendered  it  hereditary  in  their  familes,  by  the 
division  of  the  people  into  separate  casts ;  that  it 
was  supported  by  the  regal  authority,  which,  while 
it  controlled,  it  supported  in  return :  that  it  was 
promulgated  in  all  its  perfection  at  once  as  a  reve^ 
lation  of  high  antiquity,  to  stamp  its  decrees  with 
greater  authority ;  and  that  it  was  founded  on  pure 
Deism,  of  which  the  Gayatri^  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  is  a  striking  proof ;  but  to  com- 
ply with  the  gross  ideas  of  the  multitude,  who  re* 
quired  a  visible  object  of  their  devotion,  they  per^ 
sonified  the  three  great  attributes  of  the  deity. 

The  first  founders  of  the  Hindu  religion  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  intention  of  bewildering 
their  followers  with  metaphysical  definitions ;  their 
description  of  the  deity  was  confined  to  those  at- 
tributes which  the  wonders  of  the  creation  so  loudly 
attest:  his  almighty  power  to  create;  his  provi- 
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4icnce  to  preserve ;  and  his  pmvcr  to  annihilate  or 
change  what  he  has  created. 

In  fact,  no  idea  of  the  deity  can  be  formed  be- 
yond this:  it  is  simple,  but  it  forces  convittion 
upon  the  mind.  This  simpHcity,  however,  was 
destroyed  when  they  attempted  to  describe  tb^se 
attributes  to  the  eye  by  hieroglyphics ;  perhaps  let- 
ters had  not  then  been  invented,  in  which  case 
they  could  have  no  other  mode  of  instiiiction  than 
by  signs  and  emblematical  figures. 

^n  order  to  impress  on  me  minds  of  men  a  sense 
of  their  total  and  absolute  dependance  on  him^  by 
whom  they  liv^e,  and  from  whom  they  haVe  their 
being,  they  invented  the  hieroglyphical  figures  of 
Brahma Vishnu — — SiVa. 


Creation- 
Matter—^ 


As  emblematical  of 
•  Preservation- 


These  are  referred  to 
-Space  • 


-Destruction. 


And  painted  them 
Blue 


-Time. 


^White. 


Bkahma  had  originally  five  heads,  alluding  to  the 
five  elements ;  hence  in  one  of  the  forms  given  to 
Si'vA,  as  the  Creator,  he  is  likewise  represented 
with  five  heads.  But  the  introduction  of  images 
soon  led  the  mass  of  mankind  to  consider  these  per- 
sonified attributes  as  real  distinct  personages ;  and  as 
one  error  brings  with  it  many  others  in  its  train, 
men  separated  into  sects,  each  selecting  one  of  the 
triad,  the  particular  object  of  their  devotion,  Hi 
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preference  to,  and  exclusive  of  the  others :  tht  foJ-' 
lowers  of  Vishnu  and  Si'va  invented  new  symbols, 
each  to  ascribe  to  their  respective  divinity  tjfce  at- 
tribute of  crieation.  This  contention  for*pre-emi- 
nence  ended  in  the  total  suppression  of  the  worship 
of  Brahma^  and  the  temporary  submission  of  Vish- 
nu to  the  superiority,  of  Si'va  ;  but  this  did  not 
last  long;  the  sects  raised  crusades  against  each 
other ;  hordes  of  armed  fanatics,  under  the  titles 
of  Sannyasis  and  Vair&gis^  enlisted  themselves 
as  champions  of  their  respective  faith ;  the  former 
devoted  their  liVes  in  support  of  the  superiority  of 
Si'va,  and  the  latter  were  no  less  zealous  for  the 
rights  of  Vishnu:  alternate  victory  and  defeat 
marked  the  progress  of  a  religious  war,  which  for 
ages  continued  to  harass  the  earth,  and  inflame 
mankind  against^each  other. 

Plutarch  has  said  of  the  Egyptians^  that  they  had 
inserted  nothing  into  their  worship  without  a  rea- 
son, nothing  merely  fabulous,  nothing  supersti- 
tious (as  many  suppose)  j  but  their  institutioiis  have 
either  a  reference  to  morals,  or  to  something  useful 
in  life ;  and  many  of  them  bear  a  beautiful  resem- 
blance of  some  facts  in  history,  or  some  appearance 
iti  nature;  perhaps  in  the  commencement  to  lead 
mankind  into  superstition  was  not  intended  nor  fore- 
seen ;  it  is  a  weed  that  springs  up  naturally  when 
religion  is  blended  with  mystery,  and  burdened 
with  perplexing  ceremonials.  The  mass  of  mankind 
lost  sight  of  morality  in  the  multiplicity  of  rites ; 
arid  as  it  is  easier  to  practise  ceremonies  than  to  sub- 
due the  passions,  ceremonies  gradually  become  sub- 
stitutes for  real  religion,  and  usurp  the  place  of 
morality  and  virtue. 

Tliis  seemi  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  reli- 
gions of  Egypt  and  India. 
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In  the  course  of  investigating  the  ceremonies  of 
thtHinduSy  snd  in  attempting  to  develope  their 
meaning,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  compare 
them  with  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  Egypt:  the 
resemblance  is  striking ;  they  mutually  serve  to  ex- 
plain eagh  other ;  and  leave  ho  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  their  connexion,  or  rather  identity. 

Tlie  annihilation  of  the  sect  and  worship  of 
Brahma,  as  the  Iswara  or  supreme  lord,  is  alle- 
gorically  described  in  the  CAs'k'hand  of  the  Scanda 
Pur&n,  where  the  three  powers  are  mentioned  as 
contending  for  precedency.  Vishnu,  at  last,  ac- 
knowledges the  superiority  of  SiVa;  but  Brahma, 
on  account  of  his  presumptuous  obstinacy  and 
pride,  had  one  of  his  heads  cut  off  by  Si Va,  and 
mpuja  abolished. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  evidently  to  magnify 
the  sect  of  SiVa  above  those  of  Brahma  and 
Vishnu  ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  HboatAs  themselves, 
(who  are  described  as  the  actors  in  this  allegorical 
drama)  we  substitute  the  contending  sects,  the  fa- 
ble will  appear  not  destitute  of  foundation  in  histo- 
rical fact. 


Of  the  Va'hans,  or  Vehicles  of  the  Gods. 

When  the  symbolical  worship  was  introduced, 
the  vehicles  of  the  new  deities  were  necessarily 
allegorical :  the  V&hans  of  the  three  supreme  per- 
sonified attributes  were  purity,  truth,  and  justice  ; 
the  first  was  typified  by  the  Swan^  which,,  clothed 
with  unspotted  whiteness,  swims  amidst  the  waters, 
as  it  were  distinct  from,  and  unsullied  by  them,  as 
the  truly  pure  mind  remains  untainted  amidst  the 
surrounding' teihptations  of  the  world. 
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Garu'da  and  Aru'na  arc  two  brothers,  the  one 
remarkable  for  his  strength  and  swiftness,  the  other 
(AruVa)  is  described  as  imperfect,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  defects,  destined  to  act  as  ckarioieer  to 
the  Sun.  Abu'na  is  the  dawn,  the  morning  twi- 
light, which  precedes  the  Sun :  Garu  da  is  perfect 
lights  the  dazzling  full  blaze  of  day,  the  type  of 
truth,  the  celestial  FiiAa/i  of  Vishnu. 

Justice,  typified  in  the  sacred  bull,  is  the  VcJian 
of  SiVa.  The  Bull,  whose  body  is  Paramhfwara^ 
and  whose  every  joint  is  a  virtue;  whose  three 
horns  are  the  three  VSdasi  whose  tail  ends  wher€ 
Jd'kerma^  or  injustice  begins. 


O/* Osiris,  Horus,  Typhon,  awrf  Beahma,  Vish- 
nu, and  Si'VA. 

If  wc  consider  the  Egyptian  Osiris  not  as  a 
name,  but  as  a  title  of  supremacy,  which  each  sect, 
as  their  doctrines  became  in  turn  the  established 
religion  of  the  country,  applied  exclusively  to  tht 
object  of  their  worship ;  and  if  we  consider  it  aa 
the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  Iswara  (the  SupreiW 
Lord),  it  will  greatly  illustrate  the  identity  of  the 
religions  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  by  a  close  coin- 
cidence of  historical  fact.  The  three  great  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  had  ip  course  of  time  been 
erected  into  distinct  Deities,  and  mankind  had  di- 
vided into  sects,  some  attaching  themselves  to 
Brahma,  son>e  to  Vishnu,  and  others  to  SiVa. 
The  contention  of -schismatics  from  the  same  stock, 
is  always  more  inveterate  than  where  the  difte- 
rence  is  total,  the  sect  of  Brahma  claimejd 
exclusive  pre-eminence  for  the  object  of  their 
choice,  as  being  the  creative  power,  the  Iswa&a, 
or  Supreme  Lord.     The  two  othei:  sects  joined 
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sgainat  the  followers  of  Brahma,  and  obtained  so 
complete  a  victory  as  to  abolish  totally  that  wor- 
ship; the  sect  of  SiVa,  being  the  most  powerful, 
rendered  theirs  the  established  religion,  and  claim- 
ed for  SiVa,  in  his  turn,  the  exclusive  title  of 
IVwAEA.  The  sect  of  Vishnu,  or  Heri,  at  length 
emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and,  in  concert  with  the 
followers  of  the  Sactij  or  female  power,  destroyed 
and  abolished  the  sect  and  worship  of  SiVa  ;  thus 
Vishnu,  or  Heri,  became  the  IVwara,  and  his 
worship  the  established  religion.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Egypt ;  for,  if  we  substitute 
the  name  of  Osiris  for  Brahma,  Horus  for  Vish- 
nu or  Heri,  Ttphon  for  SiVa,  and  Isis  for  the 
female  principle,  the  history  agrees  in  all  its  parts. 
A  proor  of  the  identity  of  Si'va  and  Ttphon  is 
the  title  of  Babon.  Mr.  Bryant  says,  that  "  Ba- 
**  BON  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same  as  Tt- 
"  PHON,  by  some  esteemed  a  femaky  and  the  wife 
"  of  that  personage/'  One  of  the  titles  of  SiVa  is 
Bhuban,  or  rather  Bhuvan-IVwara,  the  Lord  of 
the  Universe;  his  consort,  in  this  character,  is 
styled  Bhuvan-IVwari',  which  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  uncertainty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bryant, 
with  respect  to  the  sex  of  that  Deity,  since  Bhu^ 
van  {yfox\d)y  or  the  Universe,  is  a  part  of  the  title 
of  either. 

The  Sun  is  one  of  the  form^  of  Heri,  or  Vishnu; 
Osiris  and  Horus  are  both  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Sun.  The  Indian  expedition  of  Osiris  coincides 
with  the  adventures  of  Ra'ma,  one  of  the  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu.  The  four  months  sleep  of  Horus 
tallies  with  the  four  months  sleep  of  Vishnu. 

The  sacred  Bull,  the  vehicle  of  Si'va,  was  the 
emblem  of  justice,,  and  peculiarly  sacred  to  him 
amongst  the  Indians ;  and  the  living  animal  itself 
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was  venerated  ^.t  Memphis  and  Thebes^  under  the 
names  of  Apis  and  Mnevis.  The  Phallos  of  Osiris 
was  an  object  of  worship,  and  it  is  known  to  be  the 
hieroglyphic  of  SiVa:  and  lastly,  Osiris,  like 
Brahma,  is  described  as  a  great  lawgiver. 

If  the  conjecture  I  have  set  out  with  in  this  article, 
be  considered  with  attention,  it  will  account  for  the 
mixed  character  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus. 

The  word  Surd  in  Sanscrit  signifies  both  wine  and 
true  wealth  ;  hence  in  the  first  C'hand  of  the  7i<f- 
m^an  of  V A  LMi'c  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  Di^ 
vat&Sj  having  received  the  SurA,  acquired  the  title 
of  Suras,  and  the  Daityas  that  of  Asura  from  not 
having  received  it.  The  VMa  is  represented  as  that 
wine  and  true  wealth ;  and  the  Dtvatas  as  enjoying 
it  in  a  superior  degree,  being  termed  Suras:  the 
prince,  or  supreme  leader  of  the  Suras,  became  in 
the  Grecian  Deity  (by  a  confined  translation  of  the 
word),  the  god  of  wine  and  drunkards. 

Bacchus,  or  Osiris,  was  represented  by  an  equi- 
lateral triangle;  Si'va  has  the  same  hieroglyphic  : 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  the  same  as  that  which 
is  paid  to  oiVa;  it  had  the  same  obscenities,  the 
same  bloody  rites,  and  the  same  emblem  of  the  ge- 
nerative power. 

In  Bacchus  may  be  traced  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  personages  in  the  Indian  triad ;  and  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  Greeks  to 
have  been  deceived  by  the  title  Osiris;  they,  con- 
sidering it  as  the  name  of  an  individual,  mingled 
the  characters  and  adventures  of  all  the  three  in  one 
personage.  Bacchus  may  possibly  be  derived  from 
a  title  of  Vri  hasp  ATI,  Va'g-IVa,  the  lord  of 
8i)eech,  which  might  be  applied  to  Brahma'  as  the 
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husband  of  Saraswati',  the  goddess  of  speech. 
The  Greeks  called  him  Bromios,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  says,  without  knowing  why;  and  he  wai 
styled  by  the  Romans,  Brum  a  :  his  feasts  were  ce- 
lebrated for  several  days  at  the  winter  solstice; 
from  him  they  were  called  Brumalia,  and  the  win- 
ter solstice  itself  Bruma. 

The  crescent  of  SiVa  may  have  suggested  the 
horns  of  Bacc'HUs  ;  and  his  army  of  Safyrs,  and  vie* 
tories  in  /ndia,  shew  the  resemblance  of  this  part  of 
his  character  to  Vishnu  as  Ra'ma,  who,  with  hi$ 
army  of  monkies,  overran  the  peninsula  of /Wi^. 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Greeks  to  dis- 
guise their  own  ignorance  of  the  put  port  of  a  fo- 
reign word,  by  supplying  a  word  of  a  similar  sound, 
but  diiferent  meaning,  in  their  own  language,  and 
inventing  a  Story  to  agree  with  it:  thus  Miru,  or 
the  north  pole,  the  supposed  abode  of  the  Dhatcts^ 
being  considered  as  the  birth-place  of  tHe  God, 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Bacchus's  second  birth 
from  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  because  Meros,  a  Greek 
Word  approaching  M6ru  in  sound,  signifies  the 
thigh  in  that  language-  SiVa  is  described  ^%  taking 
the  form  of  a  Sink,  in  the  battle  of  Duroa'  and 
Mahisha'sura;  he  seizes  the  monster  with  his 
claws  and  teeth,  and  overthrows  him,  while  DuRr 
ga',  with  her  spear,  finishes  the  conquest  by  his 
death.  Thus  Bacchus,  under  the  same  form,  is 
described  as  destroying  the  giant  Rhcecus. 
Rhcecum  retorsisti  Leohis 
Unguibus  horribilique  Mala. 

The  Hindu  sacrifices  to  Duroa'  and  Ca'li'  resem- 
ble those  of  Bacchus,  When  the  stroke  is  given, 
wl^ich  severs  the  head  of  the  victim  from  its  body,  the 
cymbals  strike  up,  the  Sane  ha  or  Bwdrtumis  bk^WQ, 
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and  the  whole  assenjbly,  shouting,  besmear  their 
faces  with  the  blood ;  they  roll  themselves  in  it, 
atui,  dancing  like  demoniacs,  accompany  their  dances 
with  obscene  songs  and  gestures.  The  Abb^  Pluchb 
mentions  the  same  particulars  of  the  assistants  iu 
the  sacrifices  of  Bacchus*  The  winnowing  fan,  th« 

Mystica  vannus  iacchi, 
is  always  used  in  the  rites  of  Ca'l,  Ca'li',  and  Dur-^ 
oa'j  but  the  Hindus  at  present  affix  no  other  idea 
of  mystery  to  it,  than  its  being  an  appendage  to 
husbandry ;  they  use  it  as  a  tray,  on  which  they 
place,  before  the  image  of  the  Deity,  the  Sesamum 
or  Til,  the  Mundir^  with  its  lamp,  and  all  the  other 
articles  used  in  the  ceremony.  A  tray  could  serve 
.the  purpose ;  but  on  all  solemnities  the  rituals  pre- 
jcribe  exclusively  the  use  of  this  van  or  fan,  which 
they  call  Surp. 

Of  Vishnu,  as  the  G^reative  Power. 

The  Vaishfuwas.m  order  to  appropriate  the  crea- 
tive principle  to  Vishnu,  make  Brahma,  whom 
they  acknowledge  as  the  immediate  agent  of  crea- 
tion, to  derive  his  origin  from  a  LotoSy  which  sprang 
out  of  the  navel  of  Vishnu  whilst  sleeping  upon 
the  vast  abyss  of  primeval  waters ;  thus  ViSHNir 
.becomes  superior  to  Brahma,  as  being  the  cause, 
first,  of  his  existence,  and  secondly,  of  all  created 
things  through  hisagency.  The Argha is aVessel of 
t:opper  used  by  the  Brahmens  in  xhtiv^fuja;  its  shape 
is  intended  to  represent  the  universal  Mother,  but  in 
the  centre  of  it  is  an  oval  rising  embossed,  and  by 
this  the  VaishncPQOs  assert,  is  meant  the  navel  of 
ViSHU,  from  which  all  things  originally  sprang ; 
and  by  the  mystic  union  of  these  two  principles  of 
production,  it  is  intended  to  describe  them  as  iden- 
tically one.  The  S'aivas,  however,  insist,  that  thig 
Omphalic  riiiing  is  meant  as  the  emblem  of  the 
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LtJig ;  hence  SiVa's  title  of  Arghaka't'h,  and  in 
ihtAgama,  AROHA-fsA,  both  meaning  the  Lord 
of  the  sacred  Vessel  Argha. 

Vishnu  is  represented,  m  the  tenth  Avat&r^  as 
the  destroying  power,  thus  aacribing  to  him  tht 
attribute  of  SiVa. 

Vishnu  is  represented  by.  the  Vaisknavas  with 
four  arms,  and  in  each  hand  he  bears  a  symbol. 
These  symbols  seem  intended  to  unite  the  three 
great  attributes  in  him,  and  to  express  his  universal 
•uprcmacy.  The  Lotos  typifies  his  creative  power, 
(in  allusion  to  the  Lotos  which  sprang  from  his  na- 
vel). The  Sane' ka  typifies  his  attributes  of  preser- 
vation, and  the  mace  that  of  destruction ;  while 
the  Chacra  expresses  his  universal  supremacy,  as 
Chacra-Varti^  or  Lord  of  the  Chacra,  when  applied 
to  amonarch,  indicates  universal  empire ;  applied  to 
z,Punditf  the  possessor  of  the  whole  circle  of  Science. 

Of  Si'y A.  ^tke  Creative  Power,  and  Bhava'ni'. 
O/Ca'l a)id —  Ca'li'. 

When  the  personified  attributes  of  the  Deity 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  mere  hieroglyphics ;  when 
;inankind  began  to  view  them  in  the  light  of  distinct 
persons,  and  attaching  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  one  or  of  the  other  exclusively,  arranged  them- 
selves into  sects,  the  worshippers  of  SiVa  intro- 
duced the  doctrines  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  In 
order  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  of  as- 
signing the' attribute  of  creation  to  the  principle  of 
destruction,  they  asserted,  that  the  dissolution  and 
destruction  of  bodies  was  not  real,  with  respect  to 
matter,  which  was  indestructible  itself,  although 
its  modifications  were  in  a  constant  succession  of 
mutation ;  that  the  power  which  continually  ope- 
rates these  changes,  must  necessarily  unite  in  itself 
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the  attributes  of  creation  and  apparent  destruction : 
that  this  power,  and  matter,  are  two  distinct  and  co- 
existent principles  in  nature ;  the  one  agent,  the 
other  patient;  the  one  mak^  the  oiher  female ;  and 
that  creation  was  the  effect  of  the  mystic  union  of 
these  principles. 

The  hieroglyphic  of  this  union  was  w^orshipped 
under  a  variety  of  names,  Bhava  and  Bhava'ni', 
MahadeVa  and  Maha' Ma'ya',  &c.  Thus  the 
attribute  of  creation  was  usurped  from  Brahma, 
by  the  followers  of  Si'va,  to  adorn  and  charac- 
terize their  favorite  Deity. 

.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  worship,  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Two  sects^  however,  sprang 
up  out  of  it :  the  one  personified  the  whole  universe, 
and  the  dispensations  of  providence  in  the  regula* 
tion  thereof,  into  a  Goddess;  this  sect  retained  the 
female  symbol  only,  and  denominated  themselves 
SaciOy  as  worshippers  of  the  Sacti,  or  female  power, 
exclusively,  which  they  called  Pracriti;  and 
which  we,  from  the  Latin^  term  nature. 

The  other  sect  insisted,  that  there  was  but  one, 
eternal,  first  cause;  that  every  thing  existing,  de- 
rived its  existence  from  the  sole  energy  of  that  first 
cause  (Niranjen), 

In  order,  therefore,  to  e^cpress  their  ideas  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  this  supreme  power  upon 
any  extra  co-operation,  they  took  for  their  symbol 
the  male  emblem,  unconnected  with  that  of  the  fe- 
male; a  third  sect  likewise  arose,  which  intended 
to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  godhead  with 
that  of  tlie  existence  of  matter  and  spirit;  they, 
therefore,  contended,  that  the  union  of  those  two 
principles  was  so  mysteriously  intimate  as  to  form 
put  one  being,  which  they  j-epresented  by  a  figure 
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half  male  and  half  female,  and  denominated  HaHA- 
Gauri',  and  Ardhana  ri'  IsVara.  It  is  probable 
that  the  idea  of  obscenity  was  not  originally  at- 
tached to  these  symbols :  and  it  is  likely,  that  the 
inventors  themselves  might  not  have  foreseen  the 
disorders  which  this  worship  would  occasion  amongst 
mankind.  Profligacy  eagerly  embraces  what  flat- 
ters its  propeiusities,  and  ignorance  follows  blindly 
wherever  example  excites :  it  is,  therefore,  no  won- 
der that  a  general  corruption  of  manners  skould 
ensue,  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
time  involved  the  original  meaning  of  the  symbol  in 
darkness  and  oblivion.  Obscene  mirth  became  the 
principal  feature  of  the  popular  superstition,  and  was, 
even  in  after  times,  extended  to,  and  intermingled 
with,  gloomy  rites  and  bloody  sacrifices.  An  he- 
terogeneous mixture,  which  appears  totally  irre- 
concileable,  unless  by  tracing  the  steps  which  led 
to  it  It  will  appear  that  the  ingrafting  of  a  new 
symbol,  upon  the  old  superstition,  occasioned  this 
strange  medley.  The  sect  of  Vishnu  was  not 
wholly  free  from  the  propensity  of  the  times  to  ob- 
scene rites ;  it  had  been  united  in  interest  with  that 
of  Siva,  in  their  league  against  the  sect  of  Brah- 
ma, as  was  expressed  by  an  image,  called  Har- 
HfiRi,  half  SiVa  and  half  Vishnu.  This,  union 
seems  to  have  continued  till  the  time  when  an  em- 
blem of  an  abstmct  idea,  having  been  erected  into 
an  object  of  worship,  introduced  a  revolution  in 
religion,  which  had  a  violent  and  extended  eflfect 
upon  the  manners  and  opinions  of  mankind. 

It  was  then  that  a  gloomy  superstition  arose, 
which  spread  its  baneful  influence  with  rapidity 
amongst  mankind ;  which  degraded  the  Deity  into 
an  implacable  tyrant;  which  tilled  its  votaries  with 
imaginary  terrors ;  which  prescribed  dreadful  rites  ; 
and  exacted  penances,  mortifica*:ions,  and  expiatory 
sacrifices.     In  short,  it  was  the  worship  of  Ca'i^ 
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and  Ca'liV  introduced  by  the  sect  of  Si'vA,  which 
caused  a  total  separation  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu,  and 
introduced  those  religious  wars  which,  in  distant 
Jiges,  seem  to  have  distracted  mankind;  and  of 
which  traces  arc,  even  at  this  day,  to  be  found. 

With  a  view  to  upite  the  three  great  attributes  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction  in  one  sym- 
bol, the  Saivas  personified  the  abstract  idea  of  time 
(CA't),  which  may,  figuratively,  be  said  to  create, 
preserve,  and  destroy.  They  therefore  distinguished 
artificial  time  and  eternity  with  peculiar  emblems, 
in  which  the  attribute  of  destruction,  the  charac- 
teristic of  SiVa,  evidently  predominates.  The  per- 
sonified Sactiy  or  energy  of  each  of  these  allegorical 
personages,  wai»  decorated  with  corresponding  em- 
blems. The  contemplation  of  the  distinctions  of 
d^y  and  night ;  of  the  light  and  dark  divisions  of 
the  month ;  of  the  six  months  night  and  six  months 
day  of  the  Gods  (occasioned  by  the  apparent  obli- 
quity of  the  Sun's  path) ;  and  lastly,  the  contrast 
of  the  visible  creation  with  eternal  night,  suggested 
the  idea  of  painting  Ca%  white  and  Ca'j.i'  black. 

To  SiVa  they  have  given  three  ^yes ;  probably 
to  denote  his  view  of  the  three  divisions  of  time, 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  A  crescent 
on  bis  forehead  pourtrays  the  measure  of  time  by 
the  phases  of  the  Moon.  A  serpent  forms  a  neck- 
lace to  denote  the  measure  of  time  by  years.  A 
second  necklace,  fojmed  of  human  skulls,  marks 
the  lapse  and  revolution  of  ages,  and  the  extinction 
and  succession  of  the  generations  of  mankind.  He 
holds  a  trident  in  one  hand,  to  shew  that  the  three 
great  attributes  are  in  him  assembled  and  united. 
iftthe  other  hand  is  a  kind  of  rattle,  called  'damaru, 
shaped  like  an  hour  glass:  I  am  inclined  to  thmk^ 
it  was  really,  at  first,  intended  as  such;  since  it 
ggrew  with  the  character  of  the  Deity;  and  a  san<i 
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ghefi  is  mentioned,  in  the  Sastra,  as  one  of  the 
modes  of  measuring  time,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
lengthof  aJ'Am. 

In  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  Mahd  Pralaya^  (or 
grand  consummation  of  all  things,  when  time  itself 
shall  be  no  more,)  he  is  represented  as  trodden  under 
foot  by  Maha'  Ca  li',  or  Eternity. 

He  is  there  deprived  of  his  crescent,  trident,  and 
necklaces,  to  shew  that  his  dominion  and  powers  arc 
no  more.  He  is  blowing  the  tremendous  horn,  which 
announces  the  annihilation  of  all  created  things. 

Maha' Ca'li',  Z^foc^  and  dreadful,  is  encompass- 
ed by  symbols  of  destruction :  two  of  her  hands 
seem  employed  in  the  work  of  death :  of  the  other 
two,  one  appears  pointing  downwards,  alluding  to 
the  universal  havoc  which  surrounds  her,:  while 
the  other,  pointing  upwards,  seems  to  promise  the 
regeneration  of  nature,  by  a  new  creation. 

When  the  Sun  Ijegins  his  southern  declination, 
the  night  of  the  Gods  begins :  that  is,  when  their 
supposed  abode,  MtrUy  (the  north  pole)  begins  to 
be  involved  in  a  night  of  six  months:  and,  as  this 
period  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  Mokct  Pra- 
laya,  the  worship  of  Maha'  Cali  is  celebrated  at 
the  commencement  thereof. 

IVIaha  Ca'li'  is  represented  without  a  crescent, 
(the  artificial  measure  of  time,)  because  it  is.  unne- 
cessary to  her  character  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  eter- 
nity. But  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  in  successive 
destructions  and  renovations  of  the  Universe,  ac- 
counts for  her  wearing  a  Mund  MAla,  or  necklace 
of  skulls,  as  emblematical  of  those  revolutions. 

Maha'  Ca'l,  as  represented  in  the  caverns  of 
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Ekphanta,  had  eight  arms.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
a  hum^n  figure;  in  another  a  sword,  or  sacrificial 
axe;  in  a  third  he  holds  a  basin  of  blood;  and  with 
-a  fourth  he  rings  over  it  the  sacrificial  bell :  two 
other  arms  are  broken  off;  but  with  the  two  re- 
maining he  is  drawing  behind  him  a  veil,  which 
extinguishes  the  sun,  and  involves  the  whole  Uni« 
verse  in  one  undistinguished  ruin.  One  of  the  titles 
of  this  tremendous  Deity  is  Bhairava,  the  horrific, 
but  his  principal  designation  is  Ca'l  Agni  Rudra* 

If  the  contemplation  of  the  grand  consummation 
of  all  created  things  struck  the  mind  of  the  initiated 
Br&hmen  with  awe;  the  uninformed  mass  of  people 
would  not  be  less  affected  with  the  dreadful  ap- 
pearance and  implacable  character  of  this  Deity. 
To  appease  and  reconcile  so  tremendous  a  Being 
would  naturally  become  an  object  of  the  greatest 
necessity  and  anxiety;  the  personified  metaphor  of 
all-devouring  time,  presented  to  their  eyes  a  divi- 
nity delighting  in  blood  and  slaughter;  the  zeal  of 
worshippers  encreased  in  proportion  to  their  terrors. 
The  unenlightened  mind  dwells  with  disturbed  and 
anxious  attention  upon  horrors  of  its  own  creation; 
and  superstition  takes  its  form  and  colour  from  the 
objects  which  excite  it:  hence  arose  those  bloody 
rites,  those  consecrated  cruelties,  and  those  astonish- 
ing penances,  which  not  only  obtained  in  India^  but 
pervaded  almost  every  part  of  the  ancient  World. 
Thus  a  new  superstifion  was  grafted  upon  the  old, 
as  much  adapted,  by  its  vain  terrors,  to  degrade  the 
human  mind,  as  the  former  had  been  to  corrupt  it* 

If  it  was  intended  to  instruct  mankind  in  the 
hieroglyphic  language  of  former  ages,  and  to  shew 
them  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  tlieir  vices  and  depraved  appetites^  be- 
fore they  could  render  themselves  acceptable  to  the 
Deity,  could  any  way  be  more  natural  than  to  typify 
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those,  Vices  by  animals  whose  propensities  arc  ana* 
logous  to  them ;  and  by  the  allegorical  slaughter  of 
them  before  the  altar  of  the  Deity,  to  denote  the 
sacrifice  required.  To  the  uninformed  multitude 
such  an  hieroglyphic  would  seem  to  prescribe  the 
actual  sacrifice  of  the  animal.  The  emblematical 
apparatus  of  Ca'l  and  Ca'li'  would  confirm  them 
in  the  error;  and  when  once  the  idea  was  admitted, 
that  the  blood  of  animals  was  acceptable  to  the 
Deity,  f;inaticism  would  soon  demand  human  vic-> 
tims.  Humiliation  and  presents  appease  earthly 
prioces;  but  the  divinity  of  fanaticism  was  sup- 
posed to  require  more  costly  offerings,  and  the  se- 
verest mortifications  which  inventive  zeal  could 
suggest;  a  false  pride,  and  vain  ambition  of  dis- 
playing superior  sanctity,  excited  an  emulation 
amongst  the  deluded  zealots,  which  steeled  the  heart 
against  pain,  and  supported, the  sufferers  under  all 
their  self-inflicted  torments.  This  artificial  insensi^ 
bility  acquired  the  reputation  of  inspired  fortitude; 
and  the  admiration  of  ignorant  multitudes  repaid 
the  fanatic  for  his  voluntary  tortures. 

Such  were  the  disorders  which  arose  out  of  the 
worship  of  emblematical  Deities. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Saivas  seem  to  have  extended 
themselves  over  the  greatest  portion  of  mankind; 
they  spread  amongst  remote  nations,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  rites  they 
adopted :  and  this  ignorance  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  the  mixture  and  confusion  of  images 
and  ideas  which  characterised  the  mythology  of 
tlxe  ancient  Greeks  ami  Romans, 

In  fact,  foreign  nations  could  only  copy  the  out- 
ward signs  and  ceremonies:  they  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted beyond  the  threshold  of  the  temple:  the 
adytum  was  impenetrable  to  thenk   Ca'l  and  CA^i^^je 
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assumed  various  names:  Ca'l  became  Cronos, 
Moloch,  Saturn,  Dxs,  Pluto,  and  Typhon; 
Calx' became  Hecate,  Proserpine,  and  Diana, 
who  was  worshipped  with  bloody  sacrifices  at  Tau- 
ris.  It  was  to  the  barbarians  that  the  Greeks  were 
referred,  by  their  own  writers,  to  learn  and  under- 
stand the  names  and  origin  of  their  Deities. 

SiVa,  in  his  character  of  the  Creative  Power,  be* 
came  the  ZeusTriophthalmos,  Jupiter,  andOsi- 
Ris;  his  consort,  Bhavani',  became  Juno,  Venus, 
Cybele,  Rhea,  the  Syrian  Goddess,  the  armed 
P'allXs,  Isis,  Ceres,  and  Anna  Perenna.  This 
multiplication  of  Deities  arose  from  the  ignorance 
of  foreign  nations  as  to  the  source  of  the  supersti- 
tion which  they  adopted,  ,and  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols;  they  supplied  their  want  of  in- 
formation by  fables  congenial  to  their  own  national 
character  and  manners:  hence  arose  those  contra- 
dictions, which  made  their  mythology  a  labyrinth 
of  confusion. 

When  the  Saivas  intended  to  ascribe  particularly, 
to  the  object  of  their  worship,  the  benefits  arising 
from  any  operation  of  nature,  they  decorated  the 
image  with  suitable  emblems,  and  assigned  to  the 
Deity  a  corresponding  title. 

For  instance,  S'ancara,  (which  signifies  the  be- 
nefactor,) is  a  title  of  one  of  those  forms  of  SiVa 
or  Ca'l.  To  him  the  gratitude  of  the  Saivas  attri* 
buted  the  blessings  which  are  derived  from  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges^  which  rolls  its  fertilizing 
stream  through  various  countries,  bestowing  life 
and  happiness  on  millions  of  created  beings. 

They  therefore  adorned  the  image  of  Ca'l  with 
emblems  applicable  to  the  moyntain  whence  that 
stupendous  river  flows. 
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As  this  beneficial  stream  makes  its  way  from  the 
tops  of  that  mountain  through  the  creepers  and  un- 
derwood, which  seem  to  obstruct  its  passage  to  the 
plains,  it  is  represen,ted  to  flow  from  the  head  of 
the  Deity,  through  his  Jafdy  or  clotted  hair:  and 
as  tigers,  elephants,  and  serpents,  infest  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains,  he  is  surrounded  with  serpents, 
his  lower  clothing  is  the  skin  of  the  elephant,  and 
he  is  seated  on  that  of  the  tiger.  He  is  likewise 
called  Ni'l-Cant'ha  (blue  neck),  from  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  clouds  assume  when  arrested 
in  their  course  by  the  overtopping  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

He  has  likewise  the  title  of  Girt  IVwara,  or  lord 
of  mountains;  and  this  union  of  the  attributes  of 
Si'vA  with  those  of  the  mountain,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  in  his  marriage  with  Pa'jrvati', 
a  derivative  from  pai^at,  a  mountain. 

As  the  image  of  Si'va,  in  thjs  character,  was  an 
object  of  local  veneration,  its  worship  was  probably 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Had  it  reached 
the  nations  of  Europe,  he  would  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  and  separate  divinity,  an3  ranked 
amongst  the  river  Gods.  This  symbol  is  admitted 
by  the  Vaishnavasr  but  in  order  to  ascribe  this  in- 
estimable gift  to  Vishnu,  and  to  assert  his  su- 
periority over  SiVa,  they  insist  that  the  ri^^er  first 
flowed  out  of  Vaicunfha  (the  heaven  of  Vishnu), 
'from  the  feet  of  Vishnu;  that  when  it  had  de- 
scended upon  the  mountain  CaildSj  it  was  received 
by  Si'VA,  and  placed  on  his  head  amongst  hLi 
plaited  locks. 

On  Jacjax-Na'th^  &c. 

The  temple  of  Jagan-Na'th  is  a  famous  resort  for 
pilgrims  of  all  sects,  for  it  is  revered  by  all,  it  is  a 
converging  point  where  all  the  contending  parties 
unite  in  harmony  with  each  other.     What  is  the 
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secret  spring  of  this  concurrence  of  sentiment  in 
sects,  otherwise  so  irreconcilable  to  each  other? 
What  is  intended  by  a  representation,  so  extraor- 
dinary, of  the  Deity  of  the  place :  a  figure  that  re- 
sembles nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

These  questions  will  naturally  arise  upon  a  view 
of  the  accompanying  drawing,  taken  from  a  large 
picture  brought  from  the  temple,  in  possession  of 
Rofa  Paras'u  Ra'm. 

It  is  a  representation  of  the  Sva'n  Jatra,  when 
the  images,  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  are  bathed. 
But  it  is  this  unadorned  condition  of  the  image 
that  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  mystery. 

The  Prancroa^  or  mystical  character  which  re- 
presents the  name  of  the  Deity,  is  thus  expressed 


^^  ^    By  making  a  cypher  thereof  in  this 


man- 


ner,     ^Lft>^    filling  them  up,  and  giving  a  body 


to  the  central  and  connecting  part  of  the  cypher, 
you  have 


From  this  cypher,  they  have  made  three  distinct 
Idols;  probably,  to  prevent  the  original  allusion 
from  being  too  obvious  to  the  multiti^de.  Subha- 
dra"s  place  is,  however,  always  between  the  other 
two,  for  she  represents  the  connecting  participle  of 
the  cypher;  the  propriety  of  her  being  so  situated 
is  therefore  evident;  and  as  the  actual  connection 
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is  dissolved,  by  the  separation  of  the  figures  into 
distinct  idols,  we  see  the  reason  of  her  being  re- 
presented, without  arms. 

Crishna,  as  ParameVwara,  is  Jagan-Na'th, 
or  Lord  of  the  Universe;  his  half  brother  is  Bal* 
RA'M  (a  terrestrial  appearance  of  Si'va);  and  Sub- 
Hadra'  is  a  form  of  Devi. 

To  me  it  appears  a  stroke  of  refined  policy,  in  the 
first  founders  of  the  temple,  to  present,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  the  personification  of  the  triliteral 
word  which  is  held  in  reverence  alike  by  all  sectaries; 
and  to  give  it  a  title  which  each  sect  might  apply  to 
the  object  of  its  particular  adoration.  The  intention 
of  the  foundation  was  evidently  to  render  the  tem- 
ple a  place  of  pilgrimage  open  to  all  sects,  and  to 
draw  an  immense  revenue  from  the  multifarious  re- 
sort of  devotees.  The  ornaments  and  apparel  with 
which  they  cover  the  image,  conceal  the  real  figure 
from  the  multitude,  and  give  it  an  air  of  mystery : 
the  fascination  of-  mystery  is  well  understood  by 
the  Brahmens. 

Jagan-Na^'th  and  Bal-Ra'm  have  both  the  same 
form,  to  shew  their  identity,  and  their  faces  have 
the  respective  colours  of  Vishnu  and  Si'va,  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  this  temple  may  be 
considered  as  the  rallying  point  for  the  three  great 
sects.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  Jagan-Na'th 
andBAL-RA^M  appear  sometimes  with  the  attributes 
of  GaneVa,  to  shew  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
Deity  who  is  worshipped  under  so  many  names  au4 
forms. 

On  Crishna. 

When  the  Vaisknavas  seipTiidX^A  themselves  from 
the  Saivas,  they  introduced  a  new  symbol  of  the  Sun, 
under  the  name  of  Crishna,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
horrid  rites  of  QA'Lr,  which  had  so  disgusted  thcin. 
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Crishna,  being  an  incarnation  of,  Vishnu,  is  dc-' 
picted  with  the  same  characteristic  complexion  of 
dark  azure,  to  identify  the  Deity  in  the  symbol. 

The  Earth  is  represented  as  a  Cow,  the  cow  of 
plenty;  and  as  the  planets  were  considered  by  the 
Hindus  to  be  so  many  habitable  Earths,  it  was  na* 
tural  to  describe  them  by  the  same  hieroglyphic ; 
and  as  the  Sun  directs  their  motions,  furnishes  them 
with  light,  and  clierishes  them  with  his  genial  heat, 
Crishna,  the  symbol  of  the  Sun,  was  pourtrayed  as 
stn  herdsman,  sportive,  amorous,  and  inconstant. 

The  twelve  signs  are  represented  as  twelve  beau- 
tiful Nymphs;  the  Suns  apparent  passage,  from 
one  to  the  other,  is  described  as  the  roving  of  the 
inconstant  Crishna.  This  was  probably  the  ground- 
work of  Jayade'va's  elegant  poem,  the  Gita  G6^ 
vinda.  It  is  evidently  intended  by  the  circular  dance 
exhibited  in  the  Rdsij&trL  On  a  moveable  circle, 
twelve  Crishn AS  are  placed  alternately  with  twelve 
Go'pi's,  hand  in  hand,  forming  a  circle;  the  God  is 
thus  multiplied  to  attach  him  to  each  respectively, 
to  denote  the  Sun's  passage  through  all  the  signs; 
and,  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  machine,  the  re- 
volution^of  the  year  is  pointed  out. 

Crishna  obtains  a  victory  oq  the  banks  of  theFa- 
mund  ovtr  the  great  serpent  Cdlij/d  Ndga,  which  had 
poisoned  the  air,  and  destroyed  the  herds  in  that 
region. 

This  allegory  may  be  explained  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  exposition  given  of  the  destruction 
of  the  serpent  Python  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo. 
It  is  the  Sun  which,  by  the  powerful  action  of  its 
beams,  purifies  the  air,  and  disperses  the  noxious 
vapours  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Both  in  the  Padma  and  Garuda  we  find  the 
serpent  C&liya^  whom  Crishna  slew  in  his  child- 
hood, among  the  Deities  "  worshipped  on  this 
"  day;  as  the  Pythian  snake,  according  to  Clemens, 
"  was  adored  with  Apollo  at  Delphi.'' 

Perhaps  this  adventure  of  Crishna  with  the 
Cdliya  Ndga^  may  be  traced  on  our  sphere,  for  we 
find  there  Serpentarim  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly 
Yamuna^  the  milky  way,  contending  as  it  were 
with  an  enormous  serpent,  which  he  grasps  with 
both  his  hands. 

The  identity  of  the  Apollo  Nomios  and  Crishna 
is  obvious :  both  are  inventors  of  the  flute ;  and 
Crishna  is  disappointed  by  Tulasi  in  the  same 
manner  as  Apollo  was  deluded  by  Daphne,  each 
nymph  being  changed  to  a  tree ;  hence  the  Tulasi  is 
sacred  to  Crishna,  as  the  Laurus  was  to  Apollo. 

The  story  of  Na'reda  visiting  the  numerous 
chambers  of  Crishna's  seraglio,  and  finding Crish- 
KA  everywhere,  appears  to  allude  to  the  universality 
of  the  Sun's  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  Equinoxes, 
there  being  then  no  part  of  the  Earth  where  he  is  not 
visible  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Demons,  sent  to  destroy  Crishna,  are  per- 
haps no  more  than  the  monsters  of  the  sky,  which 
allegorically  may  be  said  to  attempt  in  vain  to  ob- 
struct his  progress  through  the  Heavens. 

Many  of  the  playful  adventures  of  Crishna's 
childhood  arc  possibly  mere  poetical  embellish- 
ments to  complete  the  picture. 

Perhaps  the  character  of  Crishna  should  be  re- 
garded in  a  two-fold  light ;  in  one  as  the  symbol  of 
Vol.  VIII.  F 
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the  Sun,  in  the  other  as  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
persecuted  Vaishruroas,  from  the  infancy  of  the 
sect  till  its  full  establishment.  Ca nsa  is  represented 
as  a  S'aiva;  he  appears  to  have  persecuted  the 
sect  of  Vishnu  :  but  that  oppressed  sect  seems  to 
have  multiplied  under  persecution,  till  the  increase 
of  their  power  enabled  them  to  overthrow  their  op- 
pressors ;  and,  finally,  to  establish  the  doctrines  of 
Vishnu  upon  the  ruins  of  Si'va. 

O/'Ca'rticeVa,  the  supposed  Mars  of  India. 

He  is  represented  as  a  warrior  with  six  faces :  he 
IS  armed  with  arrow^s  and  spears,  and  he  is  drawn 
riding  upon  a  peacock.  I  suppose  this  figure  to  be 
an  emblem  of  the  sun,  invented  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  Ling^  when  they  first  separated  into  a  dis- 
tinct sect;  or,  in  the  hieroglyphical  language  of 
the  BrakmenSy  when  he  was  produced  from  the 
seed  which  Maha  de Va  shed  upon  the  Earth,  after 
he  had  been  separated  from  Bhava  ni',  with  whom 
,  he  had  been  in  strict  union  a  thousand  years.  My 
supposition,  however,  contradicts  the  present  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  Hindus;  for  they  do  not 
consider  Ca'rtice'ya  as  the  Sun.  But,  if  we  exa- 
mine the  figure,  we  shall  find  that  it  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  Sun ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  agree 
in  all  its  parts. 

The  fFrndus  divide  the  year  into  six  Ritus,  or 
seasons,  in  each  of  which  the  Sun  appears  with  a 
different  aspect.  There  are  six  stars  in  the  lunar 
constellation,  Criticd;  and,  as  he  derives  his  name 
from  that  Nacshatra,  those  stars  are  represented 
as  his  nurses,  one  for  each  month.  Probably  the 
symbol  was  invented  either  when  thi&Sun  was  itself 
in  that  lunar  constellation,  or  in  the  month  Cariica^ 
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when  the  Moon  was  full  in  Criticd.  His  arrows 
and  missile  weapons  represent  his  rays;  tne  Apollo 
of  the  Greeks  had  also  his  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows. 
The  worship  of  Ca'rtice  ya  takes  place  on  the  last 
day  of  CdrticUy  as  preparatory  to  military  expedi- 
tions, which  ought  to  commence,  according  to 
Menu,  in  the  month  Agrahdyana^  the  Sun  being 
more  propitious  at  that  period  for  such  undertakings. 

The  setting  Sun  seems  followed  by  the  host  of 
Heaven ;  but  ht)w  can  this  be  expressed  in  a  single 
hieroglyphical  figure?  It  was  done  by  giving  hira 
a  peacock  for  his  Vdhan^  or  vehicle,  in  which  the 
tailof  this  beautiful  bird,  studded  with  (yes,  and 
expanded  behind  the  God,  pourtrays  the  f  rmament 
spangled  with  stars.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  re- 
presented the  Sun  in  the  character  of  a  warrior,  and 
ne  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  as  such  in  the 
mysteries.  But  Ca'rtice'ya  is  not  now  considered 
by  the  Hindus  as  the  Sun :  to  account  for  this,  I 
suppose,  that  whenever  any  new  sect  arose  amongst 
the  Hindus  in  former  ages,  the  leaders  invented 
new  symbols,  exclusively  peculiar  to  themselves, 
with  a  view  to  render  their  separation  from  the 
parent  stock  more  complete,  and  to  maik  their 
worship  with  distinguishing  characters.  This  prac- 
tice would  give  rise  to  various  and  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  object;  and,  in  course  of 
time,  as  the  heat  of  religious  animosities  cooled, 
these  various  symbols  would  come  to  be  considered 
as  separate  Divinities,  and  be  all  blended  in  one 
mass  of  superstition.  Thus  the  Sun,  under  the 
name  of  Ca'rtice'ya,  becomes  the  god  of  war; 
and,  under  the  name  of  Crishna,  the  shepherd 
god  of  Mafhurd  and  Vrinddvafia,  The  Sun  is  now 
separately  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Sdrya^ 
and  Aditya. 
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OfVyrv^A^fhi^  EtJiblem  oftHe  Visihlt  Hectcefts. 

I  aril  led  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  fables,  m- 
s^Tted  in  the  Pur&nas^  were  invented,  either  after 
the  real  meaning  of  an  liieroglyphic  had  been  lost, 
td  conceal  that  ignorance,  or  purposely  to  mislead, 
the  mass  of  people,  and  prevent  too  curious  and- 
dosfe  an  inquiry. 

Indra  is  described,  like  Aegus,  covered  with 
eyes;  to  account  for  this,  the  fable  relates,  thafc 
Inbra,  having  seen  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  certain 
Hishi^j  was  anxious  to  be  more  intimate  with  her; 
But  the  watchful  husband  prevented  the  intercourse, 
by  arriving  unseasonably  for  the  god;  the  enraged 
s^int  uttered  an  imprecation,  and  wished  that  the 
god  might  be  covered  all  over  with  representations 
of  what  had  been  the  object  of  his  desires ;  the- 
curse  took  immediate  eflfect.  The  god,  full  of 
shame,  repented,  arid,  by  his  entreaties,  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  the  holy  man  to  mitigate  the  curse,  by 
changing  the  marks  of  his  shame  to  as  many  Cfycs. 

I  consider  this  fable  as  an  instance  of  the  fore- 
going observation :  for  Indra  is  a  personification 
of  the  atmosphere  and  visible  Heavens;  and,  of 
course,  the  eyes  with  which  he  is  covered  describe 
the  stars.  The  rain-bow  is  the  bow  of  Indra. 
The  water-spout  is  the  trunk  of  his  elephant;  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  rain>  and  every  phenomenon 
of  the  atmosphere,  belong  to  his  department;  and, 
like  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Roniam,  he  has 
his  Heaven,  a  mansion  of  sensual  dehght«  and  en- 
joyment. 

(iy  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and  Jupiter  ana  JLeda. 

The  HindiiS  have  eight  representations  of  female 

figures,  which,  except  in  sex,  exactly  resemble  the 

.  -  * 

*  Ahilya',  wife  of  G6tama. 
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Deity,  of  which  each  is  a  Sac^i,  of  power,  with  tljf 
«&*«  attributes  and  mhick:  Ma'hss'wj^  is  tlip 
S'acti  of  MaiHe'sa,  or  SiVa;  Bra'hmi,  or  Bja^Mir 
!iiA'|[i,  of  Brapma';  NA'KAYA^^i,  of  Naba'tjei^a; 

AilNZJEl,    of   InBRA;     CaUMAR$>    of  jCA'RTIG£'yA; 

VARA'Hi,  of  Fi&Hjsfjj,  ia  the  VarAha  Avatar;  Na- 
«AS{iN«[i,  of  FisHKu,  in  tl\e  Narmnlia  iivatar; 
and  Apara  jita',  a  form  of  JBhavA'NJ,  the  feiuale 
principle:  this  last  may  be  the  aphrodite  of  tlie 
Greeks.  It  is  probable  that  the  i-epresentation  of 
MA'iLEVwARi,  or  a  feinale  SiVa,  riding  on  a  white^ 
bull,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  Europa's 
rape:  and  the  Tef)resentati6a  of  fe^'ftMi,  or  the  fe- 
ioale  Srahma',  with  the  swan,  may,  in  Hke  mnxtr 
»er,  have  oceaaiojoed  t^ie  faWe  of  Jupiter  a:n4 
LsDA.  These  explauatioflus  were,  perhaps,  invente4 
by  the  Greeks  to  accou^^it  for  sy  mfbols,  of  the  pxew^ 
hag  of  nrhioh  ^tiaey  weise  ignoraiiit, 

ANNA  PERENNA. 

The  Romans  tbelsEiselves  wene  ignomia<t  of  the  his- 
tory of  thia  goddess,  and  the  origin  of  her  rms^ 
oltnwgh  fihe  wm  bb  object:  of  thek  venemtion  ^>4 
9irorship.  Frofli  wbenoe  did  this  ignorance  proaeed? 
WsL$  It  that  the  memory  of;  the  institution  was  lo3t 
in  ite  remote  antiquity  ?  Or  was  k  an  a4optioa  of 
fl  foreign  rituai,  without  jgd^erting  fo  i^  origifi  ? 

According  to  eome  authors,  she  was  the  daughter 
0f  Belus,  and  «i&ter  of  Dido,  who  fled  to  Battus, 
king  of  the  isle  of  Malta,  aftier  the  death  of  har 
lister,  when  HiEfiBAS,  king  of  the  Getuli,  fit- 
tempted  to  take  Carthage.  Not  finding  herjself 
safe  with  Batti;,s,  on  account  of  the  threats  erf 
HiERBAs,  she  fled  to  Laurentum  in  Italy,  where 
jEkeas  wae<settled:  he  met  her  on  the  banlcs  of 
the  Nurmdmy  and  received  her  into  his  palace, 
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treating  her  with  the  respect  due  to  her  quality. 
Lavinia  considered  her  as  a  rival,  and  sought  her 
destruction;  but  Anna  being  admonished  of  this 
in  a  dream,  fled  to  the  river  Numicius,  whereof  she 
was  made  a  Nymph,  as  she  told  those  who  sought 
for  her,  and  ordered  them  to  call  her  in  future 
Anna  Pzrenna,  because  she  should  for  ever  re* 
main  under  those  waters. 


placid]  sum  Nympha  Numict : 


Anme  pereime  lateos  Anoa  Perenna  vocor. 

Ovid,  Fast,  Lib.  3d,  Vers.  653. 

The  Albans  instituted  rejoicings  on  the.  banks  of 
the  river,  with  dancing  and  feasting;  and  the  Ro^ 
manSj  in  imitation  of  them,  did  the  same  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  dances  and  sports  were 
very  indecent  and  lascivious.  Ovid  has  described 
these  festivals,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  1 5th 
March:  they  sacrificed  to  her  for  long  life;  annare 
etperennare. 

It  is  probable  that  this  legend  was  a  popular  tra- 
dition, merely  local,  peculiar  to  the  Romans  and 
Albans;  but  it  was  not  the  sole  conjecture,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  some  supposed  her  to  be  the 
Mooii,  some  Themis,  and  others  lo;  some  ima- 
gined she  was  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  some 
took  her  for  Amalthea,  who  nursed  Jupiter  in 
^is  infancy;  while  others  conceived  her  to  be  an 
old  woman  of  BovilUiy  who  was  supposed  to  have 
fed  the  people  ofRome^  in  very  ancient  times,  when 
oppressed  by  famine,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and 
to  have  then  fled  and  disappeared  in  the  holy  Aven* 
tint  Mount  J  and  in  gratitude  for  this  relief  this  fes- 
tival had  been  instituted  by  the  Romam, 

Amidst  so  many  conjectures,  perhaps  we  may  at 
this  distance  of  time  discover  the  mystery  at  Be^ 
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nareSy  in  Anna  Pu'rnV  Dk  vi,  the  Hindu  God- 
dess of  Abundance,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
Anna  (food),  and  Piirrid  (abundant);  let  us  regu- 
larly weigh  each  conjecture  mentioned  by  Ovid, 
rejecting  only  the  local  story  of  the  deified  sister  of 
Dido,  and  we  shall  find  none  that  is  inapplicable 
to  the  Hindu  goddess.  1st.  The  Diana  of  the 
Romafis  was  represented  with  a. crescent  on  her 
forehead;  it  was  her  characteristic  mark.  The 
Hindu  goddess,  as  being  the  consort  of  Si  va  or 
Ca'l,  is  decorated  in  like  manner;  this  may  ac- 
count for  her  being  considered  as  the  Moon.  2dly. 
The  attributes  of  Themis,  whether  slie  is  consi- 
dered as  Ceres,  which  was  the  supposition  of 
Clemens  o^  Alexandria^  in  his  description  of  her 
obscene  mysteries;  or  as  the  goddess  of  justice, , 
piety,  and  virtue,  as  describecT  by  Diodorus  Sr- 
cuLUS,  are  equally  applicable  to  Anna  Pu'rna' 
De'vi;  the  conformity  of  her  name  and  office  to 
the  attributes  of  Ceres  is  strikingly  apparent.  But, 
if  Themis  is  justice,  piety,  and  virtue  personified, 
the  character  will  equally  suit  the  consort  of  the 
god  of  justice,  Vrisha  IVwara,  and  the  lord  of 
the  sacred  bull,  Dherma  Ra'ja'.*  Sdly.  That  she 
was  lo,  the  daughter  of  In  AC  H  us,  under  the  form 
of  a  cow,  is  a  supposition  which  vvill  not  be  found 
inapplicable  to  Anna  Pu  rna'  De  vl,  wiien  it  is 
known  that  the  Earth,  symbolized  a.s  a  cow  of 
plenty,  is  one  of  the  forma  of  the  Hindu  goddess, 
4thly.  That  she  was  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  Mai  a, 
who  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  is  a  conjecture  for 
which  a  foundation  may  be  traced  in  the  Hindu 
goddess.  Might  not  the  name  of  Maya  or  Maha 
Maya  (the  beloved  consort  of  SIva)  have  given 
rise  to  this  conjecture ;  the  Hindu  term  being  ap^ 
plied  to  signify  the  mother,  the  great  mother! 
5thly.  The  image  of  Anna  Pu'rna'  is  represented 
sitting  on  athrone,  giving  food,  with  a  golden  ladle, 
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to  an  infant  Siva,  who  stretches  out  his  little  hand 
to  receive  it  Is  not  the  resemblance  particularly 
striking  between  this  representation  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Amalthea,  who  nursed  Jupiter  when 
an  infant?  Lastly,  the  tradition  of  her  being  the 
old  woman  of  B(willa,  which  Ovid  himself  seems 
inclined  to  adopt,  is  equally  applicable  to  Anna 
Pu'rna'  Devi,  who,  according  to  the  PuranaSj 
under  the  form  of  an  old  woman^  niiraculously  fed 
Vya'samuni,  and  his  ten  thousand  Pupils,  when 
reduced  to  the  extremities  of  distress  and  famine 
by  the  anger  of  SivA,  because  Vya'sa  had  pre- 
sumed to  prefer  Vishnu  to  him. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  an  unfounded  conjec- 
ture, that  the  consort  of  SivA  is  the  point  in  which 
all  those  opinions  meet,  and  that  they  were  found- 
ed on  confined  and  confused  traditions  of  the  god- 
dess of  abundance. 

Description  of  Anna  Pu  rna'  De'vS,  from  the  An- 
nada'  Cripa'. 

She  is  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  her  robe  of  various 
dies,  a  crescent  on  her  forehead;  she  gives  subsis- 
tence; she  is  bent  by  the  weight  of  her  full  breasts; 
Bhava,  or  SivA  (as  a  child),  is  playing  before  her, 
with  a  crescent  on  his  forehead ;  she  looks  at  him 
with  pleasure,  and  seated  (on  a  throne)  relieves  his 
hunger;  all  good  is  united  in  her;  her  names  are 
Annada',  Anna  Pu'rna'  DevI,  Bhava  nI,  and 
Bha'gavatI. 

EXTRACTS. 

Sunt  quibus  fa^ec  luna  est,  quia  mensibus  impleat  annum:        657 
Pars  Themin,  Inachiam  pars  putat  esse  bovem. 

Invenies,  qui  te  Nymphen  Atlantida  dicant; 

Teque  Jovi  primos,  Anna,  dedisse  cibos.  660 

Haec  quoque,  quam  referam,  nostras  ^pervenit  ad  aurei 
Fam^i:  oec  a  ver^  dissidet  \ih  fide. 
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Plebs  vetos,  et  nullb  edamnum  tuta  tribiinby 

Fugit ;  and  in  sacri  vertice  montis  abit. 
Jam  quoque,  quem  secum  tulerant,  defecerat  Slos  6^5 

Victus,  et  humanis  usibus  apta  Ceres. 
Orta  sul^uibanis  quaedam  fuit  Anna  BoviUis 

Pauper,  sed  mundae  sedulitatis,  anus. 
Illa»  levi  mitdL  canos  redimita  capillos, 

Fingebat  tremul^  rustica  liba  manu.  67O 

Atque  ita  per  populum  fumantia  mane  sokbat 

Dividere.     Hiec  pqiulo  copia  grata  fuit. 
Pace  domi  fac<3&  signum  posuere  Pereunae, 

Qu6d  sibi  defectis  iUa  tulisset  opem.  67^ 

Ovid,  Fa$t.  Lib.  3d. 


Of  the  Four  Months  Sleep  of  Hcxsius  and  Vishnu* 

The  Abb6  Pluche  (to  whose  ingenious  woric  I 
jun  so  much  indebted),  mentions  two  hieroglyphics, 
one  taken  from  the  Isiac  table,  and  the  other  de»- 
Bcribed  upon  a  Mummy.  They  both  relate  to  the 
«leep  of  HoKU«. 

The  one  represents  a  couch,  in  the  form  of  a 
lion,  with  Horus  swaddled  up  and  sleeping  on  it. 
Beneath  the  couch  are  four  jars:  an  An u bis  is 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  couch;  and  an  Isis  at 
the  head  or  it,  in  the  act  of  awakening  Horus. 

WhenANUBis,  or  the  Dog  Star,  roseheliacally, 
the  Egyptians  considered  it  as  a  warning  to  them 
of  the  approach  of  the  inundation,  during  which 
the  operations  of  husbandry  were  suspended;  thiB 
suspension  was  deemed  a  period  of  rest:  to  express 
that  inaction,  Horus  was  described  as  swaddled 
up,  unable  to  use  his  arms,  and  sleeping  upon  this 
lion-formed  couch.  An  u  b  i  s  is  putting  him  to  rest, 
because  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star  proclaimed  that 
cessation  of  labour.  The  four  jars  denote  the  four 
months.  When,  by  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
water  has  subsided,  and  the  river  has  been  reduced 
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within  its  banks,  labour  is  resumed,  and  HoRus  is 
awakened  by  Ii^is,  or  personified  nature. 

In  the  other  hieroglyphic,  we  have  the  same 
couch  with  HoRus  swaddled  up,  but  in  the  act  of 
turning  himself :  there  are  only  three  jars  under 
this  couch,  to  denote,  that  this  action  of  turning 
himself  to  sleep,  on  his  other  side,  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  month.  This  in- 
terpretation I  have  given,  because  what  follows, 
respecting  the  sleep  of  Vishnu,  seems  to  justify  it. 
Let  us  therefore  turn  to  the  Hindu  representatioa 
of  the  four  months  sleep  of  Vishnu  or  Heri. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  enlightened  half  of 
the  lunar  month,  Asark,  Vishnu  begins  his  repose 
on  the  serpent,  SSsha.  On  the  same  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  the  lunar  month,  BhadrCy  he  turmon 
his  side;  and  on  this  day  the  Hindus  celebrate  the 
Jal  Ydtrij  or  the  retiring  of  the  waters.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  lunar  month, 
Cdrtica,  he  is  awakened,  and  rises  from  his  sleep 
of  four  months. 

The  allusion  will  be  made  perfectly  clear,  when 
it  is  known  that  water  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  Vishnu. 

The  water,  rising  till  it  covers  the  winding  mazes 
of  the  river's  course,  is  personified  by  Vishnu  sleep- 
ing upon  the  serpent  S6ska,  whose  hundred  heads 
are  the  numerous  channels  which  discharge  the  wa- 
ters into  the  sea.  As  long  as  it  continues  to  rise, 
he  sleeps  on  one  side.  When  the  inundation,  hav- 
ing risen  to  its  height,  begins  to  subside,  he  turns 
on  the  other  side.  When  the  waters  have  run  oflF, 
and  the  winding  banks  of  the  river  are  completely 
cleared  of  the  swoln  waters  of  the  inundation,  he 
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is  said  to  have  arisen  from  his  sleep,  being  invoked, 
and  awakened  with  this  Mantra^  or  incantation. 

"  The  clouds  are  dispersed,  the  full  moon  will  ap- 
**  pear  in  perfect  brightness,  and  I  come  in  hope  of 
'*  acquiring  purity,  to  offer  the  fresh  flowers  of  the 
'*  season;  awake  from  thy  long  slumber,  awake 
''Lord  of  all  Worlds." 

Let  us  compare  the  Hindu  legend  with  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic,  and  I  think  no  doubt  can  remain 
of  the  identity  of  Horus  and  Vishnu,  or  Heri; 
and  if  this  position  be  admitted,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  possession  of  the  Key  to  the  Egyptian^ 
Grecian^  and  Roman  mythology. 

Of  the  DuRGA  Pu'jA'. 

The  Abb6  Pluck e  mentions  an  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic from  the  Isiac  table.  Horus,  armed  with 
an  arrow,  is  slaying  a  river  horse,  or  Hippapotamas^ 
which  is  surrounded  with  the  leaves  of  the  Lotos, 
and  other  aquatic  plants.  He  says,  "  By  this  mon* 
"  ster,  which  dwells  in  the  Nile,  and  comes  out  of 
*^  it  to  lay  waste  and  devour  whatever  it  meets 
**  with,  we  can  understand  nothing  but  the  inun* 
"  djt.tion.'*  HoRUS  is  the  same  with  Heri  or  Vish* 
NU.  If  the  Saivas  admitted  in  this  country  a  simi- 
lar victory  over  the  inundation,  they  would  substi- 
tute Si VA,  or  his  consort,  for  the  Vaishnava  isymbot 

H0RUS« 

The  sphinx,  an  emblem  of  the  Sun's  passage 
through  Leo  and  Virgo,  would  suggest  the  idea 
of  decorating  Ca'lI,  like  the  armed  Pallas,  as 
Virgo,  attended  by  her  Sink,  or  Lion,  who  is  SfvA 
himself  in  that  form ;  and  they  ascribe  to  her  a 
victory  over  the  monster  Mahish  A'sura,  a  giant; 
with  the  head  of  a  buffalo :  this  animal  delights  in 
water;  and,  when  he  comes  out  of  it,  is  asdestruc* 
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%ivt,  by  laying  w^ste  and  devouring  the  hat\»f^f  m 
the  ffippopoiamos;  the  latter  wimal  not  being  m 
native  of  Hindostan,  it  was  natural  to  supply  its 

flate  with  one  which  had  similar  characteristics, 
f  the  Hindu  religion  was  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Jf^ia,  the  importers  of  it  would  see  the  same  phe- 
jiomenon  of  the  annual  rising  of  the  river ;  but  they 
would  observe,  that  in  this  country  it  was  accom- 
panied with  heavy  rains,  thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms  of  wind,  an  apparent  war  of  the  elements. 
Hence  the  bufFaIo*headed  symbol  of  tlie  inundation 
was  erected  into  a  giant,  at  tiie  head  of  a  vast  arniy, 
-warring  against  the  Gods:  the  novelty  of  these 
j)benomena,  to  the, first  comers,  would  suggest  to 
them  this  poetical  personification.  The  tilic  boriie 
by  Ca'lJ,  in.  this  character,  is  Durga',  or  rather 
DuRGATi  NaVtnI,  the  i^emover  of  difficulties;  as 
fthe  is  n.  form  of  Ca  d,  she  has  t;he  sameiblodidy  rjtes. 

Xbe  Abbi  mentions  the  CmopuSy  as  a  j:^  w 
^pitcher  ojf  wflter,  ia tended  *o  make  the  peaple  ;a€- 
-quainfted  with  |jhe  exact  ^rogaicss  and  iftcreaie  of 
'^^  inundatioa:  l^e  adds,  that  they  used  to  mark 

'  these  jars  wifh  the  figure   1  ,  or  a  small  cross  ijL^ 

^Q  expr/E^s  the  inci^epe  and  swelling  of  th<e  rivej. 
Qan^  is  the  tlgj/ptian  word,  which  is  rendered  Ca- 
ffiopos  by  the  irrech;  tlie  iufpjmation,  which  tliis 
seems  intended  to  convey,  was  so  particularly  ne- 
cessary to  the  Egyptians^  that  it  is  no  wonder  it 
^should,  in  course  o£  time,  rcegse  to  be  considered  as 
^,a  mere  sign,  .a^d  acxjuire  a  place  .amongst  tb/s  Djeu- 
j,ties  Jbemaelves.     TJie  word  Carifib,  by  tlxe  aoftl^gv 
\of  the  Sanscrit  la^gwAge,  biecxwes  CumhK  which 
;jBignifie^  a  jar  or  vase:  pi  gives  name,  in  i\\^JJin(b^ 
'Zodiac,  tg  the  si^n  Aqmrius.   This  Cuinbh,  Gliat'Qj 
*  or  jar,  is  the  principal  object  in  the  ,celebratiou  of 
the  Hindu  worsliip.    It  is  consideied  a^  almost  the 
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Dferty  itself.  It  catinot  be  dispensed  with;  While 
thi&  image  of  Durga'  may  be  omitted  entirely.  The 
Vai^navet^  use  the  i^cred  jar,  which  they  mark 

with  several  crosses^in  this  manner      f    '  .     The 

Sm)as  mark  the  jar  with  a  double  triangle^  thus 
^ :  one  triangle  signifies  Siva,  uniting  in  him- 
self the  three  great  attributes :  the  other  triangle  is 
his  consort,  with  the  same  character  and  attributes. 
The  worshippers  of  the  Sacti^  or  female  principle, 

mark  the  jar  with  this  figure  f>^  .    Tliese  marks 

are  called  ja«/rtf;  they  are,  in  fact,  hieroglyphic 
characters;  and  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  them. 
The  above  are  only  mentioned  here,  because  of  their 
use  in  this  P«/4  and  as  tliey  distinguish  three 
principal  sects  of  the  Hindus.      , 

Tliis  coincidence  between  the  Hindu  ceremonies 
and  the  Egyptian  figures,  is  remarkably  striking. 
They  appear  to  me  to  explain  each  other:  and  we 
can  scarce  doubt  of  the  identity,  when  we  consider 
that  this  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  autumnal 
ei^uinox^  at  which  time  the  season  of  storms  and 
inundation  is  o\^er,  and  tliey  are  supposed  to  have 
been  subdued,  during  the  Sun's  passage  through 
the  signs  Leo  and  Virgo. 

On  the  H0  Li  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Hilauia  of 
the  Romans. 

'Tht  Romans  ceXthvdit^d  the  Hilaria  at  the  vernal 
Squinpx,  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
It  was  a  festival  which  was  continued  for  several 
(teys,  with  great  display  of  pomp  and  rejoicing:  it 
began  the  eighth  day  before  the  Calends  of  April, 
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or  the  ioth  of  March;  the  statue  of  Ctbeie  was 
carried  about  in  procession,  and  the  attending 
crowds  assumed  to  themselves  whatever  rank,  cha- 
racter,, or  dress,  their  fancy  led  them  to  prefer:  it 
was  a  kind  of  masquerade,  full  of  mirth  and  frolic. 
In  fact,  it  was  tlie  Earth,  under  the  name  of 
Cybele,  which  was  worshipped  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  genial  season,  when  she  re- 
ceives from  the  Sun  those  vivyfying  rays,  which  are 
so  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers,. 
Let  this  ceremony  be  compared  with  the  Hindu  ce- 
lebration of  the  Huli,  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year.  The  epithet  of  Purple  is  constantly  given  to 
the  spring  by  the  Roman  poets,  in  allusion  to  the 
blossoms,  which  nature,  as  it  were  in  sport,  scat- 
ters over  the  Earth  with  such  variety  and  profusion. 
The  Hindus  design  the  same  idea  in  the  purple 
powder  (AbirX  which  they  throw  about  at  each 
other  with  so  much  sportive  pleasantry :  the  objects 
of  worship  with  the  Hindus  are  the  Earth  and  Fire; 
that  genial  warmth,  which  pervades  all  nature  at 
that  period  of  the  year :  the  licentiousness  of  the 
songs  and  dances,  at  this  season,  was  intended  to 
express  the  effects  of  that  warmth  on  all  animated 
objects. 

The  Hindus  have  likewise  their  masquerading 
processions,  in  which  Gods  and  Goddesses,  Rajas 
and  Ranis,  are  represented;  and  the  ceVemonies  are 
concluded,  by  burning  the  past  or  deceased  year, 
and  welcoming  the  renovation  of  nature. 

Of  the  Va'stu  Pu'j  a'  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  VesT4^ 
of  the  Romans. 

On  the  last  day  of  Paush,  the  Hindus  make  sweet- 
meats, with  77/,  or  sesamum:  it  is  therefore  called 
Ttliasancr&nt.  It  is  the  day  when  landholders  wor- 
shijp  the  Farth  and  Fire.  The  sect  of  SivA  sacrifice 
a  sneep  to  the  Earth;  and  the  Vaishnuvas  ^/Stt  up 
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their  bloodless  oblations  to  fire.  The  ceremony  is 
called  the  Fastu  PAjd.  Vastu  is  the  habitable  Earth. 
Agreat  /?4/«  ^^^  called  Va'stu  Purush;  the  ex- 
pression is  used  by  a  raiat  to  his  zemindar,  as  a  title 
of  the  highest  respect.  I  think,  that,  in  the  name 
of  the  ceremony,  and  in  the  objects  of  worship, 
may  be  traced  the  Goddess  Vesta  of  the  Romans: 
the  Goddess  of  Nature,  under  whose  name  they 
worshipped  the  Earth  and  Fire. 

The  Fable  of  BiR  Bhadr,  invented  by  the  S  aivas 
t€  exalt  their  Opinions  and  Sect. 

This  fable,  I  conceive,  is  descriptive  of  an  at- 
tempt to  abolish  the  worship  of  the  male  and  female 
symbols;  of  the  struggles  of  the  contending  sects ; 
and  (aait  is  the  nature  of  fanaticism  to  increase  and 
spread  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  raised  against, 
it)  of  the  final  establishment  and  extension  of  that 
worship.  It  seems  a  story  invented  by  the  SaivaSy 
to  shew  the  imbecility  of  their  oponents,  and  to  ex- 
alt their  own  doctrines. 

Dacsha  celebrated  Siyqjni/a,  to  which  lie  invited 
zilthe.Divdtds,  except  his  son-in-law,  Siva.  His 
consort,  the  Goddess,  being  hurt  at  this  exclusion, 
went  into  the  assembly,  and  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain;  sheexpired  with  vexation  upon  the  spot.  Siva, 
Hpon  hearing  this,  throws  his  Jttd,  or  plaited  hair, 
upon  the  ground,  and  from  that  produces  BfR  Bhadr, 
a  furious  bejng,  armed  with  a  trident,  who  imme- 
diately attacks,  and  disperses  the  whole  assembly; 
puts  a  stop  to  the  sacrifice;  and  cuts  off  the  head 
of  Dacsh a.  Siva  took  up  the  boily  of  his  deceased 
consort,  and  placing  it  upon  his  head,  in  a  fit  of 
'  madness,  danced  up  and  down  the  Earth,  threaten- 
ing all  things  with  destruction.  Vishnu,  at  the 
request  of  the  other  Devatds,  with  his  Qhacra^  cut 
the  body  of  Sat!  into  fifty  one  pieces^  whicii  SivA^ 
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im  bis  frantic  dancing,  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  Earth.  Each  place  where  a  part  fell  became 
£^  place  of  worship,  dedicated  to  the  female  Power: 
and  the  frenzy  of  Siva  subsiding,  he  ordained,  that 
the  LiNGA  should  likewise  be  worshipped  at  each 
of  those  places;  and  Dacsha,  on  condition  of  em- 
bracing the  doctrine  of  Siva,  was  restored  to  life,  dc* 
degraded  with  the  head  of  a  goat  instead  of  his  own. 
I  should  imagine  that  the  furious  Bia  Bhadr,  pro- 
duced by  SivA,  was  a  vast  body  of  fanatics,  raised 
by  the  Brahmens  of  that  sect,  who  might,  at  that 
time,  have  been  both  popular  and  powerful;  proba- 
bly this  was  a  vast  body  of  fanatic  Sannyasisy  inte- 
rested in  the  dispute  by  personal  motives,  as  well  as 
instigated  by  their  Brahmens. 

I  The  attempt  to  abolish  the  worship  failed,  arid 
served  to  establish  it  firmer,  and  extend  it  farther 
than  ever.  The  Gods  themselves  are  represented  as 
the  actors,  instead  of  their  votaries;  but  it  may  al- 
lude to  some  commotion  that  really  happened.  Pro- 
bably the  heads  of  those  sects,  which  had  intro- 
duced this  symbolic  worship,  were  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  it,  and  at  the  effects  produced  on  the 
morals  of  the  people :  they  wished  to  abolish  it  when 
it  had  taken  root  too  deeply;  and  as  they  had  in- 
troduced it,  Siv A  is  described  as  the  son-in-law^  and 
Sat!  as  the  daughter  of  Dacsha. 

On  the  Veneration  paid  to  Kine. 

This  superstition  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from 
tihe  humanity  of  thefirstlegislators,topreventthe  hor- 
rid practices  which  were  prevalent  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  which  exist  to  this  day  mAbyssinia:  I  mean 
the  savage  custom  of  devouring  the  flesh  of  the  living 
animal,  torn  from  it  while  roaring  with  anguish,  and 
expiring  in  protracted  agony.  To  eradicate  a  prac- 
tU*  so  detestable,  and  dreadfully  cruel,  they  might 
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consider  difficultj  if  not  impossible  in  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  society,  without  interweaving  thepre^ 
servation  of  so  4iseful  an  animal^  with  the  indispensa- 
ble duties  of  religion.  They  therefore  rendered  it 
sacred.    - 

The  Bull  waa  made  the  /mblem  of  Justice,  the 
vehicle  of  S'l  va  ;  and  the  Cow,  a  form  of  Bh  a'v anx, 
and  the  emblem  of  the  Earth.  A  mere  civil  insti- 
tute, might  have  been  deemed  inadequate  to  work 
the  intended  reform.  But  an  indispensable  duty^ 
enforced  by  all  the  sacred  obligations  of  religion,  was 
thought  more  likely  to  produce  the  eftect ;  as  having 
more  hold  upon  the  human  mind :  especially  when 
that  religion  was  promulgated  as  the  immediate  re* 
velatbn  of  the  Deitv. 

Mankind  naturally  rush  into  contrary  extremes 
under  the  impulse  of  religious  zeal ;  and  the  animal, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  voracious  cruelty, 
became  the  object  of  religious  veneration  and  wor- 
diip. 

When  these  animals  were  thusexilted,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  them  was  considered  as  a  sacrilege :  it  was  a 
natutal  consequence.  But  superstition  did  not  stop 
there ;  the  dung  came  to  be  considered  as  pure ;  the 
Hindus  use  it  diluted  with  water,  and  mixed  witii 
earth,  to  purify  their  shops  and  houses :  the  spot, 
on  which  they  eat,  is  plastered  with  this  composition; 
and  the  idols  are  purified  by  a  mixture  of  the  dung,; 
urine,  milk,  curds,  and  butter  of  the  animal ;  nay, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  urine  is  daily  sipped  by 
some :  every  part  of  the  atiimal  is  dedicated  to  some 
divinity  with  appropriate  invocations ;  and  what  ori- 
ginated in  policy,  has  ended  in  gross  superstition. 
The  horrid  repasts  of  the  antient  world  arc  frequently 
alluded  to.  It  is  said  of  Orpheus,  Gedihis  el  victu 
fado  deterruii :  notwithstanding  which,  the  Grecians 
are  reproached  by  Julius  Firmicus  with  perpe- 
trating these  horrid  repasts,  as  part  of  the  ceremony 

Vol.  VIII.      .  G 
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in  the  Dionysiacs — ^Vivum  hniant  dmtibus  tdurumf 
crudeles  epulas  ammis  commemoraHombus  excitantes  ^ 
-«-rand  again — lUtCj  in  orgiis  Bacchic  inter  ebrias  fu^ 
ellas  et  vinolentos  senes^  cum  SceletumjPompa  pro^ 
cederet,  alter,  nigro  amictu  tetcr  %  aUer^vsienso  angue 
ierribilis  ;  alter^  cruentus  ore^  dum  viva  Pecoris 
membra  discerpiL  Jul.  Firmic.  De  error  e  prof  al- 
arum Religionum.  This  horrid  custom  was  very  an* 
tient ;  and  I  suppose^  with  Mr.  Bbucb,  that  the 
prohibitions  in  Deuteronomy  wer«  particularly  le- 
velled at  this  execrable  practice ;  and  this  evidence, 
I  think,  strongly  corroborates  my  supposition.  The 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  extended  this  policy  to  sheep 
and  goats  :  for  the  ram  was  worshipped  at  the  vernal 
equinox^  and  the  goat  was  worshipped  at  Memphis. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  ESSAY. 
BY  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Esq.      , 

Several  points,  relative  to  the  religioiis  cere- 
monies of  the  Hindus,  and  their  mythology,  which 
the  preceeding  Essay  has  touched  upon,  seem  to  re- 
quire elucidation,  independently  of  the  purpose,  for 
which  they  have  been  there  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  arc  therefore  subjoined,  with  a  view 
of  abiding  some  information  on  those  subjects, 

P.  68.  The  eight  S'actis  or  energies  of  as  many 
Deities,  are  also  called  Mdtris  or  mothers.  They 
are  named  Bra'hmi,  &c.  because  they  issued  from 
the  bodies  of  Baa^hma  and  the  other  gods  re- 
spectively *. 

'  '■  '  —         '  ■■  -v . 

*  Rata  uucuta  oa  the  4nieracosh(u 
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In  some    pUces^   they   are   thus    enumerated; 

BBA^HMi^     Ma'hbVwARi',     AiNDRlV    Va'ra'hi', 

Vaishn'avi',.  Cauma^ri^^  Cha'mun'daC,  and 
CharChjca^  However,  some  authorities  reduce 
the,  numbdr  to  seven  i  omiting  Cha^mun^da^  and 
Charchica^  ;  but  inserting  CAuv£^RI^ 

PrayeRjS  are  addressed  to  the 'Mz/rii  on  various, 
occasions ;  especially  in  the  Cavachas,  or  defensive 
incantations.     I  shall' cite  two  by  way  of  example;* 
and  subjoin  extracts  from  the  Martari^iya  furdria, 
descriptive  of  these  goddesses. 

**May  Brahma'ni',  conferring  the  benefit  of 
all  benedictions,  protect*  me'  on  the  east ;  and 
Na'ra'yanY,  on  the  south-east,  for  the  sake  of 
tealising  every  wfsh  Ma'heYwari'  too,  on  the 
touth,  rendering  every,  thing  auspicious;  Cha'- 
mun'da^,  on  the  south-east,  discomfiting  all  ene- 
mies; and,  on  the  west,  Cauma'ri',  armed  with  her 
lance  and  slayer  of  foes:,  on  the  north-west,  Apa- 
ra'jita',  the  beauteous  giver  of  Victory ;  on  the 
north,  Va'ra'hi',  granter  of  boons;  and  on  the 
north-east,  Na'ra6inhi',  the  bantsher  of  terrour; 
May  these  mothers,  being  eight  Deities  and  active 
powers,  defend  me." 

Another  incantation  simply  enumerates  the  same 
eight  goddesses  ;  and  proceeds  thus:  '*  may  these 
and  all  Mdtrls  guard  me  with  their  respective  wjea- 
pons,  on  all  quarters  and  on  every  •point. 

In  the  DMmahatmya,  the  assembling  of  the 
Matris  to  combat  the  demons  is  thus  described. 
^The  energy  of  each  god,  exactly  like  him,  with' the 
same  form,  the  sanje  decoration,  and  the  same  ve- 
hicle, came  to  fight  against  the  demons.  The  S^acH 
of  BRA^MA^  girt  with  a  white  cord  and.  bearing  a 
hollow  gourd,  arrived  on  a  car  yoked  with^swans :  her 
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title  is  6RAHMA'KI^  Ma^hbVwabi'  came  riding 
on  a  bull,  and  bearing  trident,  with  a  vast  serpent  for 
a  ring,  and  a  crescent  for  a  gem.  Cauma^ri'  bearii^ 
a  lance  in  her  hand,  and  riding  on  a  peacock,  being 
Amb'tca  fn  the  form  of  Ca'rticr'ya,  came  to  make 
war  on  the  children  of  Diti.  The  Sacti  naaied 
Vaishn^avi'  also  arrived,  sitting  on  an  eagle^  and 
bearing  a  conch,  a  discus,  a  club,  a  bow,  and  a 
sword,  in  her  several  hands.  The  energy  of  Hari, 
who  assumed  the  unrivalled  form  of  the  holy  boar, 
likewise  came  there^  assuming  the  body  of  Va'r  A'HI^ 
Na^rasinhi'  too  arrived  there  embodied  in  a  form 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  Nrisikha,  with  an  erect 
mane,  reaching  to  the  host  of  stars.  Aindri^  canM, 
bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  her  hand,  and  riding  oii 
the  king  of  elephants,,  and  in  every  respect  like  In- 
BRA,  with  a  hundred  eyes.  Lastly,  came  the  dread* 
ful  energy  named  Chandica',  who  sprung  from  the 
body  of  DrVi',  horrible,  howling  like  a  hundred 
shakals  :  she,  surnamed^  Apara'jita',  the  uncon- 
quered  goddess,  thus  addressed  Is^a^na,  whose 
head  is  encircled  with  his  dusky  braided  locks/ 

The  story,  which  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  thi^ 
place,  closes  with  these  words :  *  Thus  did  the 
wrathful  host  of  M&trh  slay  the  demons.*    ' 

In  the  Vttara  Culpa  of  the  same  Purdr/a,  the 
Matrts  are  thus  describedy  ^Cha'munVa'  standing 
on  a  corpse,  Va'ra'hi  sitting  on  a  buffalo,  Aiwdr/ 
mounted  on  aa  elephant,  Vaishn'avi'  home  by  an 
eagle,  Ma'he'sVari'  riding  on  a  bull,  CAUMA'ai' 
conveyed  by  a  peacock,  Bra^hmi  carried  by  a  swaii, 
and  Apaba'jita'  revered  by  the  universe,  arc  all 
Mdiris  endbwed  with  every  facility/ 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  CHA^MtTN'oi. 
Charchica',  and  Chan^dica^  are  all  forms 
of  Pa'rvati'.    According  to  one  legend.    Cha'- 
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Mun'ba'  sprung  from  the  frown  of  PA^BVATf, 
to  slay  the  demons  Chan'da  and  Mun'da.  Ac- 
cording to  another,  the  mild  portion  of  Pa'rvatI 
issued  from  her  side,  leaving  the  wrathful  portion, 
which  constitutes  Ca'lI  or  the  black  gooddess* 

Cauve'rI  isthe  wcrgy  of  Cuve'ba,  the  deformed 
god  of  Hiches.  Na^ha'tan'!,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Patrrson,  and  also  in  the  prayers  or  incantatigna 
above  cited,  is  the  sajnewithVAisHK^AVf. 

P.  69.  Anna-pu'rnV  de'vI,  or  the  goddess 
who  fills  with  food,  is  the  bene;ficerit  form  of  Bha- 
va'n!  ;  and  very  similar  to  Lacshmi  or  the  goddess 
of  abundance,  though  £iot  the  same  Dc^ity.  She  is 
described,  and  her  worship  is  inculcated,  in  some  of 
the  Tantras ;  but  not  in  the  Pur&riasy  so  ifar  as  I  can 
leam,  except,  xjs  the  Srva  puran^a ;  iand  the  legends, 
concerning  her,  are  not  numerous.  She  has  a  tem* 
.  ^t2it  Benares,  situated  near  th^t  of  VisVeVwara. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  PAy-fEMON's  quotations,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Siliu,s  Italjcus  (J^unic.  8,  v. 
28,  184)  noakes  the  nymph,  who  was  worshipped  in 
Ifafy^  to  h^ve  been  A|^NA,,tl}e^ister  qf  Din.o  :  "and 
Macrobius  says  (SaL  1,  c*.l^),  sacrifices,  bqth 
publick  and  private,  ^lere  ojfff  red  by  the.  fim^n^  tp 
Anjwa^ itRENiJA ;  ut  annafCy  f^fmnarequ^^  i;ommoJe 
,  UceaS.  ,     . 

Perhaps  Anna-p,u'rnV  may  b^ar  affinity  to  An- 
NONA.  Certainly  this  term/  either  in  its  literal  sense, 
or  as  a  personification  (Spencers  Polymetis,  dial.  10), 
is  nearer  to  the  Sanscrit  anna,  food  ;  than  to  its  sup- 
posed root  annus,  a  year. 

P.  74.  The  Jahyitrdy  heVe  mentioned,  is  not 
universally  or  generally  celebrated ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  not  noticed  in>  various  treatises  on  the  calendar 
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of  Hindu  feasts  and  holidays.  The  Flshrfu  {Fhermif^ 
tara^  cited  in  the  Madana  raina^  does  indeed  direct, 
that,  on  this  day  (llth  Bhddra  in  the  bright  fort- 
night),  ajar  of  water,  with.certain  other  specified  ar- 
ticies,  be  given  to  a  priest ;  and  the  Bhawishya  re-  • 
quires,  that  Jana'rdana>  or  Vishn'u,  be  wor- 
shipped with  appropriate  prayers  :  but  the  <;eren[iony, 
to  which  Mr.  Patkbson  alludes,  must  be  a  different 
one ;  and^  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  festival,  which 
bears  the  designation  mentioned  by  him  (Jalayatta)^ 
is  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Jaganna't'ha,  and 
perhaps  at  some  other  places. 

P.  77.  At  most  festivals,  no  |ess  than  at  that  of 
DuRG  A^,  a  jar  of  water  is  placed,  ati4  consecrated  by* 
prayers,  invoking  the  prresencp  of  the  deity  or  deitiesr 
who  are  on  that  occasion  worshipped :  adding  also 
invocations  f:o  Ganga  zxA  the  other  holy  rivers.' 
When  the  celebration  of  the  feistival  is  completed,' 
the  holy  water,  contained  in  the  jar^  is  employed  by 
the  priests  to  sprinkle  or  to  bathe  tlj^e  person,  who, 
coipmands  and  defrays,  thf  cclebratipn.  -  *   ' 

Various ^a«/rjx,  or  mystical  figures  and  Aiarks^. 
are  appropriated  to  the  several  Deities,  and  to  the 
(different  titles  of  each  Deity*  iSuch  figures  arc  usually 
delineated  on  the  spot,  wl^erp  axonsecratpd  J^r  is  to 
be  placed.  These  yantras^  which  arc  suppose^  by 
superstitions  Hindus  to  possess  occult  powers,  arjs 
taught  m  great  detail  by  the  Tantras  ox  Agc^ma. 
Sdstra:  but  seem  to  be  unknown  to  th^^Fidas  anc} 
JPurdnas. 

P.  78.     The  Hdlica  is  said„  in  some  Pur  ana  y  to 
have  been  instituted  by  the  king  AmbarIsha  (the 
great  grandson  of  BHAoiRAT'HA),   according  to  in-' 
struclions  from  Na'rei3|A,  for  the  purpose  of  couii- 
teracting  a  female  demon  fiapcd  D^hun'd'ha',  whose 
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practice  it  was  to  destroy  children.  In  its  origin,  this 
festival  does  not  seem  to  have  had  •any  connexion 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  nor  with  the  close  of  the 
year ;  but  with  the  close  of  winter  and  the  beginning 
oiFasafUa^  or  the  iWwu  spring.  However,  it  now 
corresponds  with  the  end  of  the  lunar  year,  and  the 
approach  of  the  equinox. 

P.  79.  The  Tila  sancrdnfi,  or  day  on  which  the 
sun  passes  from  Dhanush  into  the  sign  Macara^  is 
the  festiv^  of  the  winter  solstice.  It  must  have  Ipcen 
so  fixed,  at  the  period  when  the  Indian  calendar  for 
^  the  solar  year  was  reformed,  and  the  origin  of  the 
ecliptick  was  referred  to  the  first  degree  of  Mesha. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  ordained  use  of  iila  or 
seed  of  Indian  sesamum,  six  diflferent  ways,  in  food, 
ablutions,  gifts,  and  offerings:  or,  according  to  .a 
vulgar  explanation,  it  is  so  called,  because  thence- 
forward the  days  increase  at  the  rate  of  a  tlla  or  grain 
of  sesamum  in  each  day.  A  similar  festival  is  regu*-^ 
lated  by  the  lunar  month ;  and  has  several  times 
shifted  its  day«  It  is  kept  on  the  twelfth  of  the  bright 
half  of  Mdghaj  according  to  ih&  Vishnu d^herm6ttarai 
and  on  thji  eleventh,  according  to  other  authorities. 
Probably  it  once  belonged  to  the  first  day  of  the 
lunar  Mdgha. 

The  Fdstu  pujd,  as  an  annual  ceremony,  is  pecu- 
Uar  to  Uhdcd  and  districts  contiguous  to  that  pro- 
viijce  :  but  is  not  practised  in  the  western  parts  of 
Bengali  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  altogether, 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  word  Fdstu 
signifies,  not  the  habitable  earth  in  general,  but  the' 
site  of  a  bouse  or  other  edifices  in  particular. 
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IV. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  UO^I  ^^0^,  ^r 
«'  Essence  of  Logic/'  proposed  as  a  small 
Supplement  to  Arabic  snd  Persian  Gram- 
mar; and  with  a  view  to  ehictdate  certain  Points 
connected  with  Oriental  Literature. 

By    FRANCIS    BALFOUR,    Esq. 

ISTRODJJCTIOK. 

Although  the  works  ,,of  Abistotle  were 
translated  into  jirabic  Q[)any  centuries  ago^  and  there 
be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  logic  generally  as-* 
cribed  to  him  constitntcsi^)  at  this  time,  the  logic  of 
all  die  natiQns  of  Asia  who  possess  the  Mahommf^dan 
futh,  yet  I. do  not  find  that  this  point  has  been  dn 
rectly  ^nfirmed  by  tranj|lations  from  the  Arabic  of 
l^ersian  into  %ht  ^nguages  oi  Europe*  AX  least  nonc^ 
that  I  know  of  have  appeared  in  India. 

The  following  extracts'  takte  from  a  Persian  tran^ 
sUtion  of  the  Teh^eeh  ul  Marttik^  or  Essence  of  Logic, 
an  Arabic/ treatise  of  considerable  rcputd,  seem  to 
place  this  question  beyond  doubt,  by  their  close  co- 
incidence in  ev^ry  poijit  with  tb?  system  referred  to 

ARISTOTLE.  •  ,  '  I    . 

To  the  logical  system  of  this  wpnde^ful  genius, 
modern  philosophers  of  distinguished  eminence,  and 
amongst  these^  Lord  Katmes,  have  not  hesitated 
to  impute  the  blame  of  retarding  the  progress  of  sci- 
.cnce  and  improvement  in  Europe  for  two  thousand 
years,  by  holding  the  reasoning  faculty  constrained 
an(J  pramped  by  the  fetters  of  syllogism. 

From  some  of  the  extracts  contained  in  this  pa- 
per, it  will  appear,  i  st.  Thar  the  mode  ofreasonmg 
by  tnduciion^  illustrated  and  improved  by  the^reat 
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3Lord  Vbatjl  AM,  in  his  Organum  Novum ;  and  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  science  in  later  times^  was  perfectly  known  to 
Aristotle,  and  was  distinctly  delineated  by  him, 
as  a  method  of  investigation  that  leads  to  certainty 
or  truth  *  ;  and  2dly,  that  Aristotle  was  likewise 
perfectly  acquainted,  not  merely  with  the  form  of 
Induction,  but  with  the  proper  materids  to.be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  it  on — Facts  and  Experiments -f* 

We  are  therefore  led  to  infer,  that  all  the  blame 
of  confining  the  human  mind  for  sp'long  a  time  tn 
chains  by  the  forms  of  syllogism,  canndt  be  fairly 
imputed  to  Aristotle  ;  nor  all  the  merit  of  en- 
larging it  ^nd  setting  it  free,  ascribed  to  Lord  Ve- 
rulam*  The  vast  extent  of  Aristotle's  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  the  singular  strength  and  pene- 
tration of  his  mind  having,  naturfilly,  c'ncquraged 
htm  to  undertake  a  complete  analysis  of  all  its  pow- 
ers, the  doctrine  of  !Jyllogism  became,  of  course,  a 
constituent  and  nece^safy  part  qf  his  compreheristre 
system.  Ai^d  if  succeeifling  philosophers  ifittracted 
by  its  ingenuity  and  beauty,  have  deserted  the  sub- 
stance in  pursuit  of  the  shadow,  the  pernicious  con* 
sequences  of  this  delusion,  cannor,  justly^i  be  re- 
ferred to  l^tn:};*,  ;i  /.. 

•  Vide  the  Section  of  Induction. 

f  Vide  rthe  Section  of  the  matter  of  SyUogism, 

X  Orfthe6th  0^  July  1603,  whtft)  this  piper  was  delivered  to 

the  Asiatkb  Society;  I  had  heard  ol  Dr.  Gil^ib^*^  admirable  ex** 

position  of  tljei^/^'cf  and/^fl/i^Ff  pf  Ahistotlej  but  bad  never 

,  bxien  foriunate  enough  to.nwet  with  it,  or  to  know  any  thing 

of  his  .,enliment8  on  this  tjuestion^  until  the  I2'th  of  November ^ 

when  the^accrd^nta!  ga^e  of-  a  private  library  gave  me  an  opportu* 

Dity  of  pntchasVng  iV     From  the  perusal  of  ibis  wonderful  book^ 

I  have  njw  the  »atisraction  to  diacover,  that  the  conjecture^ 

wUich  1  had  been  led  to  draw   from  these  scanty  iitatcrials/  are 

CcnipleCfcly  contirtiicd  by  tlteo^rinion  of  an  author,  wba  is  pro^ 

bably  better  qualified  th^n  any  preceding  commentator  on "^Aais- 

ToTLB*8  works  to  dccdc  ou   this  subject.— Vide   Gn-V**?** 

AmsTortE,  Vol.  L  page  (58.  76, 78, 79,  he. 
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The  discussion  of  these  points,  being  in  some  de- 
gree curious,  and  not  altogether  uncon«ected  with' 
the  pursuit  of  Oriental  literature,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  this  Society.  But,  taken  in  another  view, 
I  conceive  that  they  may  become  in  some' respect 
useful.  A  scientific  analysis  of  the  reasoning /acui- 
ty, delineating  all  its  powers  and  operations^  and 
affixing  to  each  an  appropriated  form  of  expression  ,<p 
gives,  naturally^  to  thbs^- who  acquire  it,  a  mode  of 
thinking  that  is  accurate  and  proftOJnd ;  and  establishes 
amongst  the  learned  a  pecnliar  style,  more  precise 
and  enlightened  than  that  which  is  eniploye^  by  the 
multitude  in  the:  comn!on  trAfisab{i<^  4f  We*.        '    ' 

By  assistingthe  Oriental  student  to  attain  this  de- 
gree of  improvement*  I- I>a.vc  flattered  myself  that 
these  extracts  rnay  becon^e  useful.  This  is  rhe  mo- 
tive that  first  induced  ^me  16  taktf^ftie  trouble  of 
transl^tiflg  th^ni.  jnto  Englistiyiij'OBlpd  they  are  now 
submitted  \o  the  Society,  not  as  a  part  or  metaphy- 
sical learning,  but  as  a  more  advanced  stage  of  gram^ 
mar  a,nd  syntax :- and.  the^refore  as  ^;A^f>fi^^f^f^^^ 
may  contpbute  t6  form  a  more  cotnpkte  s^cm  ot 
Arabic  add  Pmiati-PJiihl&gy,  Whilst  grammar  and 
syntax  teach  only jr  generally  the'  various  forms  of 
words  and" sentences, 4ogic7^oceeding  further,  may* 
becobaikfered.as  Jtbtf^art^a£\i^^^^  and  ar- 

ranging sentences  into  all  .the  fbrms  that  are  required, 
for  expressing  witii  pfecikicAi^'Uhc  different  steps  and 
operarion#of  j^ie  reasoniDg.faci^ltj^^;  and  t^refpiJ^S 
the  highest  gnd  m^tjnipotfarh  degiVc  of  classical  im- 
provemci)!t. 
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In  the  Name  of  God,  the  Compassionate^  the  * 
Merciful  1 
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THE    PREFACE, 

A  PREFACE  b  common  language  is  thati;<rhfeh 
ifs  put  first.  TecbnicaUy  it  is  that  which  is  necessary 
to  the  explanation  of  any  science  with  clearness  and 
perspicuity.  It  has  therefore  become  an  established 
custopi  with  authors^  previously  to  the  introductioa 
of  their  subject,  to  appropriate  the  first  chapter  to 
this  purpose^  calling  it  a  Preface.  Under  this  head 
arc  comprehended  three  different  articles ;  1st,  The 
nature  or  description  of  science ;  2d,  The  etid  or  use 
of  the  science ;  3d,  The  subject  of  the  science  ;  or 
those  of  its  essential  parts  that  are  to  be  investigated 
or  considered ;  such  as  the  human  body  in  medi* 
cine^  words  and  sentences  in  grammar,  and  defini* 
iitm  and  demonstration  in  logic. 

Accordingly  let  it  be  understood,  that  knowledge, 
<>r  ims^es  acquired  by  the  mind,  is  of  two  kinds ; 
SAyhzx  the  simple  impression  of  an  object,  or  the  pro* 
duction  of  ^n  image  by  reflection,  that  is,  by  rela* 
tion.  The  ^st  is  perception,  the  second  intellecr- 
lion  or  judgment. 

Perception  is  either  the  idea  of  a  single  object, 
such  as  the  ideaof  Zeid  ;  or  of  several  objects,  such 
as  the  idea  of  Zeid  and  Omar.  Or  it  may  be  the 
ideaof  an  object  «tanding  in  a  relation  that  is  im- 
perfect ;  for  cxan\ple,  the  slave  of  Zeid  ;  or  in  a 
relation  that  is  perfect,  in  vvhich  case  it  must  not  be 
connected  with  a  predicate,  but  without  one,  siKh 
as  tl^e  ezreh^  (i.  e.)  beat  thour  It  may  also  be  in 
construction  with  a  predicate,  provided  that  it  imply 
no  conclusion ;  as  in  the  idea  of  conjecture  and 
idoubt. 
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Intellection  or  judgment  consists  in  giving  assent 
to  some  proposition,  such  as  *'  Zeid  is  standing,'^ 
or    **  Zeid  is  not  standing." 

Each  of  those,  namely,  perception  and  intellection, 
are  necessarily  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  Those  ac- 
quired by  intuition  without  any  previous  argument  or 
proof,  and  therefore  called  intuitive ;  and  those  ac- 
quired by  investigation  and  reasoning,  and  therefore 
called  demonstrable.  We  have  therefore  established 
four  distinctions,  viz.  perceptions  intuitive,  and  per- 
ceptions demonstrable  :  or  in  other  words, 

1 .  The  known  perceptible. 

2.  The  unknown  perceptible ; 

and  intellection  or  truth  intuitive,  and  intellection 
or  truth  demonstrable ;  in  other  words, 

1.  The  known  demonstrable, 

2.  The  unknown  demonstrable. 

The  idea  of  heat  and  cold,  is  an  example  of  the 
known  perceptible. 

The  idea  of  angels  and  genii,  is  ah  example  of 
the  unknown  perceptible. 

The  proposition  that  the  sun  shines,  -  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  Known  demonstrable  ;  and 

The  proposition  that  the  world  was  created,  and 
that  there  is  a  Creator,  is  ai^  example  of  the 
unknown  demonstrable. 

In  the  language  of  logicians,  examination  or  in- 
spection is  the  contemplation  of  the  thing  known  xq 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  unknown ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  contemplation  of  the  known  perceptible, 
and  the  known  demonstrable  to  obtain  a  knowledgc^ 
of  the  unknown  perceptible  and  unknown  demon- 
strable ;  and  as  mistakes  often  happen  in  this  inve^tU 

Vol.  VIII.  H 
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gation,  there  is  indispcnsibly  required  some  general 
rule  to  preserve  the  mind  from  falling  into  an  error 
in  the  process  of  thinking.     This  rule  is  logic. 

From  this  discussion,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
Nature  of  logic  may  be  defined  "  A  general  rule 
which  guards  the  mind  against  errors  in  thinking." 

But  in  the  language  of  logicians,  thinking  is  an 
arrangement  of  certain  things  known,  to  obtain  a 
knowrlege  of  things  unknown.  Consequently  the  end 
or  use  of  logic  likewise  becomes  obvious  and  mani- 
fest. 

There  now  remains  to  be  examined,  only  the  suh-^ 
jectoi  logic  ;  and  thiai  is  the  known  perceptible  and 
the  known  demonstrable,  in  such  a  form  as  to  lead 
to  the  unknown  perceptible  and  unknown  demon* 
strable.  The  first  of  these  is  called  definition  ;  the 
second  demonstration  or  proof.  '*  The  idea  of  an 
animal  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,"  leading 
to  the  idea  of  man,  is  an  example  of  definition.  The 
proposition,  **  The  world  is  liable  to  change,  and 
eveiy  thing  liable  to  change  is  created,"  leading  to 
the  conclusion  *'  that  the  world  was  created,"  exbi-  , 
bits  an  example  of  demonstration. 

PART   I.     Of   Definition. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Expression.    . 

ExFRESSiON  in  the  technical  language  of  logi- 
cians, is  the  existence  of  a  thing  in  such  general  use, 
that  there  necessarily  or  irresistibly  arises  from  th« 
knowledge  of  that  thing  the  knowledge  of  another 
thing.  The  first  they  call  the  Sign^  the  second 
the  thihg  signified.  If  the  sign  be  a  word,  they  call 
it  verbal  expression  ;  and  if  not  a  word,  they  call  it 
expression  not  verbal  ;  and  these  two  together  com- 
prehend six  diflferent  distinctions ;  J .  Assigned  ex- 
pression verbal  i  2.  Assigned  expression  not  verbal ; 
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3.  Natural  expression  verbal ;  4,  Natural  expression 
not  verbal;  5.  Intellectual*  expression  verbal;  6. 
Intellectual  expression  not  verbal.  The  Word  Ztid 
appropriated  to  an  individual,  is  an  example  of 
assigned  expression  verbal.  The  four  signs^  a  line^ 
a  knot,  a  land  mark,  a  signal,  are  examples  of  as- 
signed expression  not  verbal.  The  exclamation  oh  ! 
oh  !  from  a  pain  in  the  breast,  is  an  example  of  na- 
tural expression  verbal .  The  quickness  of  the  pulse, 
indicating  fever,  is  an  example  of  natural  expression 
not  verbal-  The  word  Dciz  heard  from  behind  a 
wall,  and  implying  the  existence  of  a  speaker,  is  an 
example  of  intellectual  expression  verbal ;  and  the 
sign  of  smoke,  implying  the  existence  of  fire,  is  an 
example  of  intellectual  expression  not  verbal. 

But  of  all  these  different  modes  of  expression,  we 
mean,  at  present,  to  consider  only  that  of  verbal  ex- 
pression assigned,  which  is  of  three  kinds  ;  1.  That 
by  conformity ;  2.  That  by  implication ;  and  3.  That 
by  association.  Thus  a  verbal  expression  assigned, 
may  denote  its  object  by  corresponding  with  the 
whole  of  its  character;  as  the  word  insaun,  man, 
denotes  a  living  being  endowed  with  speech.  By  ex- 
pressing a  portion  of  its  object,  as  the  word  insaun 
(i.e.)  man,  implies  an  animal.  By  acting  without 
or  beyond  its  object,  as  the  word /w^ww  (i.  e.)  man^ 
implies  a  being  capable  of  science,  and  the  art  of 
writing.  The  first  is  agreement  or  conformity,  the 
second  implication,  the  third  association. 
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But  in  the  case  of  expression-  by  association,  the 
association  mtist  either  be  intellectual — ^inferred^  as 
for  example,  the  idea  of  light  associated  with  one  thajt 
is  blind ;  or  founded  on  real  knowledge,  such  as  the 
idea  of  generosity  connected  with  a  Prince* 

And  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  con- 
formable expression  is  necessary  to  implication  and 
association,  whilst  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  m/ 
required  for  conformable  expression  ;  to  that  where- 
eyer  implication  and  association  are  expressed,  there 
must  also  exist  conformable  expression  ;  but  where 
these  is  conformable  expression  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that  these  must  be  also  implication  or  as- 
sociation. 

If  the  terms  of  the  conformable  expression  consist 
of  parts,  and  these  parts  be  conformable  to  portions 
of  the  sense,  then  that  term  is  a  compounded  word  ; 
and  the  compound  is  either  perfect,  giving  to  the 
hearer  complete  satisfaction  ;  or  imperfect.  Perfect 
compounds  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  predicative,  such  as 
"  Zeid  is  standing ;"  or  insatm,  such  as  ezreb^  beat 
thou*  Imperfect  compounds  are  of  five  kinds,  1st, 
The  composition  of  relation  such  as  ^'  the  slave  of 
Zeid  ;*'  2nd,  The  composition  of  qualification,  such 
as  "  an  excellent  man ;"  3rd,  The  composition  of 
confirmation,  such  as  ^^  the  man  in  the  house  ;  4th, 
The  composition  of  numbers,  such  as  Hemseh  Usher  % 
ahd  5th,  The  composition  of  habit,  use,  custom^ 
such  as  ^^  Balbec,'^  which  originally  is  the  name  of 
a  deyil  or  king,  and  has  now  become  the  name  of  a 
city. 
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But  if  the  terms  of  conformable  expression  be  not 
of  this  description  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  portions  of  the  ex- 
pression be  not  conformable  to  portions  of  the  sense, 
it  is  then  called  simple  pr  uncompounded  ;  which  is 
of  three  kinds  ;  1st,  When  the  sense  is  affirmative, 
and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its  form  one  of  the 
three  tenses,  it  then  constitutes  that  part  of  the  speech 
called  a  verh.  2.  If  it  do.  not  express,  time,  but 
merely  some  object,  then  it  is  a  noun ;  and  3.  If  it 
express  neither  time  nor  any 'particular  object,  then 
itnsL  far  lick. 

The  noun  is  of  several  kinds  ;  1st.  Appellations  or 
proper  names ;  2nd.  Generic  names ;  3rd,  UnKmited 
or  ambiguous  terms ;  4th.  Synonimous  terms ;  5th. 
Technical  terms;  6th.  Literal  terms ;  7th.  Meta- 
phorical terms.  1 .  As  a  noun  may  express  one  or 
many,  it  is  either  singular,  or  plural.  If  it  express 
one  with  an  appropriation  to  a  particular  individual, 
then  it  is  a  proper  name  ;  such  as  the  names  Zeid 
and  Omar^  &c.  2.  If  it  express  one,  without  any 
appropriation  to  a  particular  individual,  and  all  the 
individuals  be  equal  or  alike,  then  it  is  a  generic 
name,  such  as  a  sheep,  a  goat,  &c.  3.  If  it  be  va- 
riable with  respect  to  priority  or  excellence  as  the 
word,  nature,  or  existence  with  regard  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures,  then  it  is  variable  or  ambiguous ; 
4.  If  the  noun  is  common  to  many  objects,  and  is 
appropriated  to  each  of  these  alike,  as  the  word  ^een 
which  signifies  self,  gold,  fountain,  and  the  eye; 
then  it  is  synonimous  or  equivocal ;  3.  But  if  it  be  not 
uoiformly  su,  but  being  first  used  in  one  sense,  and 
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afterwards  converted  to  another,  becomes  current  in 
its  new  acceptation,  it  is  then  metaphorical,  and 
takes  its  character  from  the  person  who  employs  it. 
If  the  speaker  be  an  illiterate  common  person,  it  is 
called  a  vulgar  phrase  ;  if  he  be  a  man  of  science,  it 
is  called  a  technical  term ;  and  if  he  belong  to  the  law, 
it  is  called  a  law  phrase.  But  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
and  a  word  be  used  indiscriminately  in  both  ways^ 
the  first  directly  applicable  to  its  original  object,  and 
tKe  second  to  that  to  which  it  is  transferred ;  such  as 
the  word  lion,  it  constitutes,  when  signifying  a  fierce 
animal,  the  literal  or  6th  species  of  Noun,  and  when 
used  to  denote  a  hero,  the  7th  species,  ox  figurative. 

Sect*  II.  Op  Ideas  formed  by  the  Intellect. 

Be  it  known  that  the  object  of  the  logicians  consi- 
dered strictly  is  the  thing  comprehended  by  the  un- 
derstanding. Our  discussion  respecting  expression 
and  language  was  necessary  to  our  design  merely  be- 
cause this  is  the  instrument  or  means  by  which  that 
is  conveyed  or  understood.  Know  then  that  an  idea, 
which  in  the  conception  of  the  understanding,  is  not, 
true  or  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  individuals  of 
a  class,  is  a  particular  idea ;  and  that  an  idea  that  is 
^plicable  to  the  whole  without  restriction  is  an  uni- 
versal idea,  even  although  it  should  exclude  the  ex- 
istence of  other  constituent  parts,  for  example  "  an 
equal  to  God,"  or  though  it  should  express  a  being 
having  no  existence,  such  as  the  Unca ;  or  if  there 
should  be  found  a  single  being  with  the  mere  proba- 
bility of  another,  such  as  the  Sun ;  or  with  the  im- 
possibility of  another,  such  as  the  Creator  ;  or  where 
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several  individuals  are  included  with  a  limitation^ 
such  as  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Having  ascertained  the  distinction  between  univer- 
sal and  ^particular  ideas,  then  know  that  there  arc 
established,  among  universal  ideas,  the  four  follow- 
ing relations  :  1 .  The  relation  of  disagreement ;  2. 
The  relation  of  agreement ;  3.  Relation  between  the 
general  and  particular  idea  in  one  way  ;  4.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  general  and  particular  idea  in  no  way. 

1 .  The  relation  of  contrariety  or  disagreement  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a  general  repugnance  on  both 
sides  as  between  man  and  stone,  which  do  not  reci- 
procate or  correspond  in  any  point ;  this  relation  lo- 
gicians call  contrariety,  and  the  two  general  ideas 
with  regard  to  each  other  contraries. 

^.  The  relationr  of  agreement  is  that  in  which  there 
is  a  perfect  reciprocity  and  agreement,  for  example 
"  man'*  and  "  an  animal  endowed  with  speech ;" 
For  where  there  is  a  man,  there  also  is  an  animal  en- 
dowed with  speech.  This  is  called  the  relation  of 
agreement ;  and  the  general  terms  are  called  cor- 
respondent or  reciprocal. 

3.  In  the  relation  called  Amom  Chisoos  Mutlick^ 
the  sense  of  the  general  idea  is  corresponding  or  reci- 
procal only  in  one  way;  and  not  in  the  other;  for 
example  *^  man,"  **  and  living  animal,"  where  there 
is  a  man  there  is  of  course  a  living  animal.  But  the 
reverse  of  this  is  not  necessary,  I'his  relation  is  called 
Amom  Chisoos  Micilick,  and  both  terms  opposed  to 
each  other  Amom  Chisoos  MulVick. 

4,  And  the  relation  of  Amom  Chisoos  min  wojSh  i« 
that  in  which  there  is  no  reciprocation  between  tb? 
terms  in  any  way  ;  such  as  *•  animal'*  and  "  black-^ 
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ness  ;'^  For  sometimes  there  is  an  animal  without 
blacl&ness,  and  soinetinies  blackness  without  an  ani- 
pial,  This  is  called  Amom  Chisoos  mm  wojih^  and  the 
terms  in  relation  to  cacli  pttMBr  Jmom  Chisqos  min 
voojih.      4 

T|ie  result  is  thi^,  that  in  the  Jirs^y  the  basis  6f 
the  universal  is  disjunction  on  both  sides ;  In  the  se^ 
cond^  the  basis  of  the  universal  is  conjunction ;  In  the 
thirds  the  bjasis  of  the  universal  is  conjuuciion  on  one 
^ide,  ^nd  disjuficfipn  on  the  other ;  and  in  the  fourth^ 
tbjcre  is  on  both  sides,  i^i  certain  points  disjunction 
and  certain  points  conjunction. 

Let  it  also  be  remenibered  that  sometimes  the 
term  Juzzi  is  used  for  Achuz  a  portion,  that  is  to. 
saj  that  whatever  is  ranked  vender  a  general  idea  ii^ 
called  Jiizzi.  But  the  first,  viz.  Achuz ^  is  called  a 
real  portion,  and  the  second  Juzzi  tzaujiy  that  is,  a 
related  part.  According  to  this  rule,  therefore,  man 
with  regard  tp  animal  is  a  related  part ;  and  animal 
is  a  pj^rt  with  regard  to  Jism  naumi  ox  body  defined ; 
sind  body  defined  is  a  related  part  with  regard  to  body 
in  general,  accordingly  whatever  is  arranged  under 
a  general  idea  may  b,e  called  Juzzi  jfnaufi,  or  a  related 
?^rt. ■ 
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Sjict.  IIL    Of  tks  fivb  Univbrsajls  called 
Pbbdicables. 

The  uDiversals  or  predicables  are  altogether  of 
five  kinds^  viz.  genus^  species,  difference,  peculi- 
arity, accident.  For  every  universal  is  reducible  to 
one  of  two  kinds  ;  it  is  either  inherent  in  the  form, 
or  not  inherent  in  the  form.  If  it  be  inherent  in  the 
form,  this  also  is  of  two  kinds.  It  either  includes 
the  whole  form  or  character  of  the  individuals  under 
it ;  or  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  form  ;  if  it  include  the 
whole  form  of  the  individuals  under  it,  such  as, 
"Man,"  which  includes  the  whole  form  of  Zbid^ 
Omar,  or  Bbckar,  &c.  then  it  is  called  a  species. 
If  it  be  not  the  whole  form  of  the  individuals,  but 
only  a  portion,  this  also  is  of  two  kinds.  It  either 
comprenends  the  whole  of  the  different  individuals, 
or  it  does  not ;  if  it  comprehend  the  whole,  like  Hey* 
waun,  anirhaly  which  comprehends  man,  horse,  and 
goat>  varying  in  their  character  from  each  other, 
then  they  call  it  a  genus,  hut  here  there  is  a  nice 
distinction ;  for  **  animal'*  which  is  in  one  place  a 
genus,  in  another  way  becomes  a  species.  For  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  asked  what  is  the  nature  of  man  or 
horse,  and  it  is  answered  that  they  are  animals,  then, 
in  this  case,  it  is  a  genus  :  because  here  the  idea  of 
animal  with  regard  to  man  is  only  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  at  the  same  time  comprehends  man 
and  horse,  which  vary  in  their  nature  from  each 
other.  But  when  the  question  is  put  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  horse^  goats^   and  sheep^    S(q. 
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in  thii  case  aaimal  is  a  species ;  for  the  thing  under- 
stood by  animal  is  not  a  part  of  the  character,  but 
the  whole  of  the  character  of  horse,  goat,  and  sheep. 
But  if  It  be  a  portion  of  the  character  in  such  a  man* 
ncr  as  not  to  include  the  different  associates,  but  to 
exclude  them,  then  it  is  a  difference^  for  example^ 
nautik^  speaking  ;  which  is  not  the  whole,  but  part 
of  the  character  of  man,  which  they  abstract. 

These  three  are  called  zautiaui,  inherent  or  essen-* 
dal.  Whatever  is  not  essentially  inherent  in  the  cha- 
racter or  nature,  is  likewise  reducible  to  two  kinds ; 
it  is  something  exclusively  appropriated  to  one  object 
only,  or  it  is  not  exclusively  approi)riated  to  one  ob- 
ject only.  If  it  be  exclusively  or  peculiarly  appropriated 
like  laughter  J  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  man 
alone,  then  they  call  it  chausehy  a  peculiar  properhf 
or  peculiarity.  If  it  be  not  peculiarly  appropriated, 
such  as  the  colour  yellow  and  red^  then  it  is  called 
^urixi  aum  or  common  accident. 


Sect.  IV*    Of  the  different  species  of 
Definition. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  object  in  di<« 
cussing  the  subject  of  ideas  was  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  known  perceptible,  in  such  a  manner  or 
form  as  might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  percepti- 
ble unknown,  and  this  they  call  maurif^  that  is,  % 
definition ;  and,  therefore,  since  its  constituent  parts, 
which  are  the  five  universal  ideas  or  predieablesj  haye 
been  just  now  described,  ^definition,  which  in  reality 
consists  of  those,  is  of  course,  already  explained. 
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The  fnaurrif  or  the  (iing  defined  hthiii  xes^pecting 
which  every  circumsUnce  is  collected  that  can  tend  ' 
tpg^re a  prop^tidca  of  it;  take,  fortxaiiTple, hekoaim 
muifii/lvL^spcaMhg^at^hnalj  a8i|fe  dcfiqitio^  of  J*  ir^^ 
squriy''  that  is  Mafi-}  a<id,'  in  deifTi|ing,  tV  definition 
triost-coifefipofld  •  Mvk%  '^the  thtog^  defirtedr-rtwrt  [is  X9 
say,  the  dfjscription  j^tl^  xegard  t(^.the  thing' de- 
scribed must  stancl^n  the  rtivLtion^f  mussawau^  mut- 
tahttkukjiaoui  cak^spondebccw.'Jt  (frlikawise'r^4u^''^d 
that.the  definition  should  be  more  pe^-spicuous,  that 
is,  -more  bldan^alria  obviovw,  antf'lbr  fhb  rea^oii  'de- 
fining>y?.^tqatelth;it  fetmgr^^wergl  thantb?  thirty 
defined  is  i^pt. proper;  suth,.  fprejc;4mple,.[as"the.d^r- 
sciriptiph'^of  ■  likk  by  ,flje  -tertici  rkumalr  JSJerthcff  ii  it 
admissible  tpde^nc  b^^\ a. ter  that  is  le^s^cnprial^ 
SHch 2K  the  dcscriptJOri  oi\nmalisy  the  wofd  Man\ 
.becausiB^£h^^latk)ab/^t«^;4^^^  i;/^7;;j4&^hat 

q{  Amom  CkusqoseMutluky'^n^  not  that  of  Mussawaut 
or  perfect  agreciheTi't,  'which  is  fequired  ;  nor  fs  it  ^^ 
ld\«»bJe.^  Uefiac^JytewpS'Xrf  aihingJtqiially  ^n^iwif, 
Qrless  knpwqthan  the  thing  defirjed,  because  it  is 
reqpfrcd  thaftfa^  dd&criptihn  should  corresportdi  and 
bejatthe^sj^rte  timpmpK'clearl    ,    .   '/   i     ^    l^\..\. 

Th^  (Mtuie  of  idtfioitk^nNanidits-r^^si^.b^ing 
now  undfrsitood,  let  it  be  r'&membercd  that  defihi- 
tions  may^all  bejefexred'to  fohr  ^iffererft  Xintfs/vi^ji 

l\^SfmIdijrawn'%st  peff»i;t^dh^rM  '-' - 

2.  Hnddi  Naukh  (^  impi(rff(;^  definition.  ^  ^ 
3?  Keswu  Tauht  or  perfect  indicaHon  'or  designa^ 
Jirau  -.  •^.*  •-    ..   .<j      .'»    '      ' 

A.RefimiNauhsof  iniferfect^  indication  or  de* 
''  '.  signafion.^        "'     "       ./    "     '        *-  *    .     . 

1.  If  the  definition  consist  of  the  nearest  genus 
and^e  neapeat  difFercnce;  then  it  is  a  perfect  defini- 
tion, such  a.s  Heiwaun  Nauiik^  the  definition  of  man. 
2.  If  it  consist  of  the  remote  genus  and  ttie  nearest 
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(j**j  t*G*.t<»  ol^^  ^^^  *fi*=^^  *^W 
OumI  ooH'  j^tMj  C/^.  ^^  AAolab^  laJtS  b  O^ 
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(j^U  vX:^  «U=^  (,/fiJ»{J^(^  OumI  bJ^  sO'O 
i^  Ou*j(    (Ja*J   V^OP    J    (Jail    '^yu 

^o  (J«**J  ^■^^****'  <s^^  'j  lJ^  c.^5^*^ 
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difference,  or  the  nearest  difference  alone,  then  it  is 
an  imperfect  definition,  such  as  Jism  Naumi  Nautik 
for  man,  or  Nautik  alone.  3.  If  the  description 
consist  of  the  nearest  genilfr,  and  the  property  or 
peculiarity,  such  as  Hekoaun  Sauhuk,  sl  CTCzturc 
that  laughs,  for  man,  it  is  a  perfect  mark  or  desig- 
nation. 4.  And  if  it  consist  of  the  remote  genus  and 
peculiarity,  or  of  the  peculiarity  alone,  then  it  is  an 
imperfect  marTc  or  description,  such  as  Jism  Naumi 
ISaukuif  a  piece  of  laughing  substance,  or  Satihuiie, 
laughing,  only,  as  a  designation  of  mat$. 

And  further,  designation  by  common  accident,  is 
not  conceived  to  be  good  ;  because  the  object  of 
definition  is  th6  discrimination  of  the  thing  defined 
from  others;  and  this  is  not  obtained  from  common 
accident.  Sometimes  in  the  Huddi  Nauiis  and  Risimi 
Naukis,  Indication  by^  more  common  word  or  ver- 
bal tlescripti^  is  admitted.  That  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  Word  not  being  well  understood,  another 
word  is  employed  to.  explain  and  elucidate ;  for  in- 
stance they  Say  Ulrruvfur  hoout  assad  to  explain 
Ruzfufy  which  also  means  a  lion.  And  in  like  man^ 
ner  in  verbal  descriptiop  the  designation  is  effected 
by  an  expression  more  cothmon,  as  for  ex^ample^  wheii 
a  person  who  does  not  know  it  asks  *•'  what  is  pain** 
thciy  will  say  it. is  a  thing  common  to  all ;  and  thus, 
in  the  Huddi  Nauiis  iind  Resimi.  Naukis^  if  a  more 
common  word  be  used,  it  is  allowed. 
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bLaS   Jl  c:^M«l  v^r^   o^^^  QJ^  JJ  ^^^'*^ 

^  ^  O^^  Vj^'  C3^.  ^'  v^'^  y 

%S^]  /uX^  AA^'  Ijt!'  cr^.  ^J^  ^-^^^^  <^j 
AX^t<^  ^U  ^  aaJUw  aaX^^  br^'^  J  ^-^^j^ 
cXjJ^6  cXjj  AisNJUcji,  jl  jj  0\*wl  jcXuJi  »Oy 

oJijy^  ^j^j^  o^'  ^^^*^i^^'  j^  1^0'  ^.'^ 
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•  «  ^ .  '  •         '  *.  '  ■        • 

'  EiT  jiV^e  VemcmBtrtrtl^  tfert  ^tie'objeCl  orcdnsi* 
^-  dering  truths^  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  fruti  kntmn 
i*  in  well  %  mtener  as  to  ikd  «s^to.  thb  knowtedge^ 
I    iruih  imkncfvm ;  ^nd  thfs  ttiey  call  syllogism  and  rea^ 

«otlTl)g :.  and  since  a  syllogisni  is  composed  of;  prx^po^ 
'.  Mioris,  J^  prctions  knowledge  of  these  is  rcquiifed  of 
it    course*    -     •     . 


4 


A  pro{)6sition  i^  a  sentence  containing  either  a 
With  dr'im  unttttth  ;  that'  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
logidanl^  itisacompcMSiid^r^iEnrmatk)n'Contdiiimg 
what  is  trve'or  false;  Sucfaas  Zeid  is  standings  in 
contradistincnon.  to  an  expression,  such  as  Awei^ 
whith  dotfjs '  not  tbn^ey  any  asseitfon.  In  -short,  the 
thiiDg  predi^fated  is  called  a  proposition,  and  if  that 
proposition  affirm  something  of  another  thing,  as  in 
the  prccetiin^  example*  or  deny  any  thing  of  another 
thing,  as  in  the  example  Zeid  Kauim  Naisf,  Zeid  ia^ 
not  sta!>di-ng,'*  then  these  are  absolute  propositions, 
and  the  jftrst  is  called  an  absolute  affirmative,  and 
the  second  an  absolute  negative,  and  the  subject  of 
which  the  affijTnarion  is  made,  corresponding  to 
viubfida  in  grammar  is  called  Mozooey;  as  Zeid  in 
the  sentence  Zbip  Kauhn:  znA  the  thing  spoken; 
or  proposed  respecting  the  Mozooey  is  called  Muh- 
mool:  such  is  Kauim  he  is   standing,  in  the  sen- 
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v:^tM#l  (Jwu^  a/  OuyUSfc.  j^.Lj  Ouwt  (J^AJ  tXwflj 
bLaj)   j\  c:^M»l  V^r*   o^^^  ^JiJ^  JJ  ^"^^^-^^^^ 

^jAsL  ^*^  U^j^  S-V^'  <^_5^  ^'  V^*'^'^  t? 
t>*?.  ^.'-^  u^;  ^^   ^^*^  C^>V^  J] 

OumI  AaX,.£s^  ^"-f:^  [J^X  Q^«  i»:!^   ^^-^^^'^   ^.J: 
AAi^t<^  ^U     4  45lJUw   AxLy^   l;^^tj  J  vXaj^ 

cXjJ^6  cXj^  Ais\jU:5w  jI  -j  0\*wI  5c\>*i  j^y 
cXoy^  P^A^  O^'  «.Xl3A^I   jO  \ji^\  ^\3 

jlKj     cz^xiil    gcXii     is^T^    r*^"^    ^^^^^P^'    Ls-*^ 
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'  huT  irte  VemcrttBtrtil^  tfert  JthelobjeCl  of  cdnsi* 
dering  truths^  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  truth  kntuwH 
in  tuc^  %  niwMr  as  to  l^d  ii9^to.  thb  knowtedge^ 
trtf/h  imkn&um ;  ^nd  thk  ttiey  caU  syllogism  and  rea^ 
sotih)g:  and  since  a  syllogism  is  composed  of^  froj>o^ 
shforfs,  J^  ptft^Otts  knowledge  of  these  is  Tcqui^fed  of 
course.    - 

A  prop6sition  is  a  sentence  containing  either  a 
With  df  ah  untrirth  ;  tfeafe  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
Togiciaiit^  it  isacompcMSiid^raiEnfniatk)n' containing 
what  is  truc'gr  false ;  Sudi  as  Zeid  'is  standings  in 
contradistincnon  to  an  expression,  such  as  Arsreb^ 
*rhich  dotfs '  not  ton^ey  any"  asserrtbn.  In  -short,  the 
thmg  p»r6dic!ated  is  called  a  proposition,  and  if  that 
proposition  affirm  something  of  another  thing,  as  in 
the  preceding  example,  ordenyany  thing  of  another 
thing,  as  ih  the  example  Zeid  Kauim  Naist,  Zeid  ia^ 
not  standi-ng,"  then  these  are  absolute  propositions, 
^nd  the  jftrst  is  called  an  absolute  affirmative,  and 
|he  second  an  absolute  negative,  and  the  subject  of 
which  the  affipnation  is  made,  corresponding  to 
mubtida  in  grammar  is  called  Mozooey\  as  Zeid  in 
the  sentence  Zeid  KoMtm:  and  the  thing  spoken* 
or  proposed  respecting  the  Mozooey  is  called  Muh- 
mool :  such  IS  Kauim  he  is   standing,  in  the  sen- 
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tente  Zub  Kauim^  corresponding  in  the  language  o£ 
syntax  to  the  term  Chahher. 

That  which  expresses  the  connection  between  the 
subject  and  predicate  is  called  Raubit  or  copula.  Xn 
grammar  ihey  make  use  of  the  word  JIoo  for  this  an- 
section ;  aira  something  similar  being  r^cjuired  fof 
connecting  the  ^ords  "  ^ij>  Kauini*  they  have,  for 
this  purpofe,  substituted  th^  pronoun  ffoo,  which  isi 
understood  .without  being  ^xpfessed. 

But  if  the  thing  predicated  be,  not  affirmative  or 
negative  of  something  ascribed  to  something,  as  in 
Hie  preceding  examples,  then  such  a  proposition  is 
denominated  conditional^  4s  for  example,  '^  If  the 
tun  shine,  then  it  must  be  day/*  The  first  member 
of  this  sentence,  "  If  the  sun  shine/*  logicians  call 
AfoiudSem,  that  k,  the  antecedent;  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  I  term  ^^  shirt'*  the  f<?«^'^wf/ in  syntax, 
and  ^e  'second  part  of  the  proposition  "  Then  it 
must  be  day/Vis  denominated  tauli^  that  is,  the 
consequent,;  which  corresponds  to  the  term  Chabber 
in  Syntax.       . 

This  being;premised,  know  that  an  absolute  or  ca- 
tegorical prpposition  admits  o£  .  various  distinctions 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  Mozooeh  or  subject, 
&c.  &c.         . 


S£CT.  IL    Of  Syllogisms. 
iV  STi<LOGisM  is  a  sentence  composed  of  propo* 
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sitions,  and  in  such  a  manner^  that  there  necessa^ 
rily  arises  from  this  composition  another  sentence. 
Know  then  that  having  finished  our  investigation  of 
propositions  on  the  previous'  knowledge  of  which  all 
reasoning  or  demonstration  depends,  I  shall  now  con- 
sider demonstration  : — Demonstration  or  reasoning 
is  the  process  of  inferring  something  from  the  state 
of  one  thing  to  prove  the  state  of  another;  and  this 
is  of  three  kinds,  viz,  Syllogis??iy  Induction^  and  Ana^ 
hgy.  Syllogism  is  that  in  which  an  inference  is 
drawn  frpm  a  general  rule  or  class  to  a  subordinate 
part  or  individual  belonging  to  that  class;  which 
must  of  course  partake  of  its  general  nature  or  cha- 
racter. .  This  species  of  argument  affords  certfainty  or 
truth.  .Take,  for  example,  '^  The  world  is  changea- 
ble, and  every,  thing  liable  to  change  was  created  ;'* 
thus  they  obtain  the  conclusion  that  the  world  did 
not  exist  froni  eternity,  that  is,  was-  created.  Be  it 
then  understood,  that  two  sentences  combined,  from 
the  nature  of  which  there  necessarily  arises  a  thirds 
Constitute  what  is  called  Keeatise  or  syllogism  :  and 
the  third  sentence  thus  obtained  is  called  Nefeejih,. 
that  is,  the  conclusion. 

The  subject  and  predicate  contained  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  syllogism  described  is  called  the  Mad- 
dehy  that  is,  the  matter  of  the  conclusioHL;  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  constitutes  what  is 
called  Heiyety  that  is,  the  form  or  figure.  If  the 
matter  and. figure  of  the  conclusion  appear  in  the  pre- 
mises of  the  syllogism,  then  that  syllogism  is  called 
conditional^  because  the  conditional  particle  Leikin 
must  be  included  in  it.  Take,  for  example,  •^  when- 
ever the  sun  shines  day  must  exist ;"  but  the  sun 
shines,  which  gives  the  conclusion — **  Then  day  ex- 
ists," which  is  materially  and  formally  contained  in 
the  preceding  syllogism.  But  if  the  conclusion  be 
not  materially  and  formally  expressed  in  the  premises 
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of  the  sylloj^m,  then  it  is  denominated  Ikterauni^ 
that  is,  simple  or  categorical :  whether  it  be  abso- 
\\xijt  or  conditional. 

The  subject  considered  in  the  conclusion  of  a  simple 
syllogism  is  calkd  Asrufy  that  is,  the  minor ;  and 
the  thing  predicated  of  the  subject  is  called  Akbar^ 
that  is,  the  major ;  and  the  proposition  which  con* 
tains  the  minor  is  called  Sururiy  minor  proposition  ; 
and  the  proposition  which  contains  the  major,  is 
called  Akhuri^  or  major  proppsition ;  and  the  term 
with  which  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion are  both  compared  is  called  the  middle  term  or 
Huddi  Osit,  or  Osit,   &c.  &c.  &c. 

K  B.  From  the  various  modes  in  which  the  mid- 
dle term  may  be  placed^  there  arises  a  division  of 
syllogism  into  four  d\ffcvtntforms  or  figures,  or  Ash-^ 
haul;  which  are  again  subdivided  and  branched  out 
into  a  great  many  subordinates. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Induction* 

Be  it  known  that  Induction  is  the  process  of  col- 
lecting particulars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
general  rule  respecting  the  nature  of  the.  whole  class. 

Argument,  or  reasoning,  is  supposed,  as  we  former- 
ly observed,  to  be  of  three  kinds,  SyUoghm^  Induction^ 
and  Analogy  ;  and  syllogism  has  been  just  now  dis- 
cussed. Induction  is  of  t^\»o  kinds,  viz.  perfect  and 
imperfect. 

It  is  perfect  induction  when  the  general  rule  is  ob- 
tained from  an  examination  of  all  the  parts.  For 
example,  all  animals  are  either  endowed  with  speech, 
or  not  endowed  with  speech.  But  those  endowed 
and  those  not  endowed  are  both  sentient,  there- 
fore  all  animals  are   sentient.     This  is  an  example 
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of  perfect  Induction^  which  produces  certainty. 

It  is  imperfect  induction  when  a  number  of  indivi« 
duals  of  a  class  being  overlooked  or  excluded^  a  ge* 
neral  rule  is  thus  established  respecting* the  whole. 
For  instance^  if  it  should  be  assumed  that  all  ani* 
mals  move  the  under  jaw  in  eating,  because  this  is 
the  caise  with  man^  horse^  goats^  and  sheep^  this 
would  be  an  example  of  imperfect  induction,  which 
does  not  afford  certainty  :  because  it  is  possible  that 
some  animals  may  not  move  the  under  jaw  in  eatings 
as  it  is  reported  of  the  Tumsukh  or  Nehung.  the  cro* 
codile. 

Having  considered  the  first  two  modes  of  reason- 
iogy  there  still  remains  to  be  explained  Analogy. 


Sect.  IV.   Of  Analogy. 


AkalogV  is  the  unfolding  of  an  affinity  or  re- 
semblance between  two  subordinate  parts  of  the  same 
cla^Sj,  differing  in  their  nature  and. properties,  so  as 
to  establish  a  general  law  and  axiom  respecting  both  ; 
take,  for  example,  the  general  rule,  that  "  grapes 
arc  prohibited  because  wine  is,"  which  conclusion  i^ 
obtained  thus.  The  cause  of  the  prohibition  of  wine 
is  intoxication ;  but  intoxication  exists  also  in  the 
grape;  therefore  it  is  proved  that  the  grape  likewise 
is  prohibited.  The  instruments  of  this  process  ar^ 
analysis  and  selection,  '&c.  &c. 
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'Sect.  V.    Syllogism  divibbo  agcobding  to, 

THEIR  MaTTBR. 

Let  it  be  pbservedj  that  as  syllogisms  hare  been 
divided  according  to  their  figure  or  form  into  abso- 
lute and  conditional^  so  are  they  likewise  distin- 
gmshed  according  to  their  matter  ot  constituent  parts^ 
into  five  different  classes,  vi%.  the  demonstrative,  the 
casuistical,  the  rht^torical^  the  poetical,  the  so* 
phistical. 

I.  The  demonstrative  are  composed  of  truths^  that 
is  to  say,  perceptions,  the  different  species  of  whicK 

arc  six.. 

1.  Intuitive  or  self-evident  truths ;  to  obtam  which 
the  bare  inspection  of  the  subject  and  predicate, 
and  th^  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  is  sufficient :  for  example,  ^^  a  whole  is 
larger  than  a  part." 

2.  Evidences,  obtained  by  means  of  sensation 
which  are  <:alled  Hi&iiaut  if  they  be  external, 
silch  as  "  the  sun  shines^  the  fire  burns ;  and 
judinauty  if  they  be  internal ;  as,  for  example, 
^^  hunger  and  thirst.'* 

3.  Experiences,  which  are  the  conclusions  formed 
by  the  understanding  frooi.repeated  trials ;  as, 
for  example,  *^  that  Scammony  is  a  Cathartic." 

4.  Traditions,  which  are  the  conclusions  which 
the  understanding  fornis  from  the  reports  of  s 
number  of  people  ;  And  which  cannot  be  sup*- 
posed  to  oefalse,  su^h  as  the  mission  of  the 

.    prc4>h^t.MAH0MMEj»^  and  Jesu^  ChaiMTp  ^     ' 
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5.  Conjectur^ji  which  arc  qpinipna  fomidcd  on 
notions  respecting  quality  and  motion;  and 
foFtned  by  ipferring  an  effect  from  a  supposed 
principle  or  cause :  such,  for  example,  as 
*'  That  the  light  of  the  moon  is  derived  from 
the  light  of  the  su|i/' 

6.  The  g^n^ral  properties  of  matter,  that  is,  9uch 
as  are  obvious  without  the  intervention  of  any 
latent  intermediate  idea,  for  example,  **  four  is 
an  even  number." 

JV.  B.  In  the  original  here  follows  the  distinction 
of  demonstration  or  proof  into  reasoning  a  priori 
denominated  Berhaun  Lemmi^  and  reasoning  d  - 
posteriori  denominated  Bet  hum  Armi. 

II.  The  casuistical  or  disputatiye,  which  are, 

1.  Current  and  prevailing  opinions  agreeable  to 
the  ideas  of  the  multitude,  such  as  "  learning 
is  good,  and  ignorance  bad/* 

2.  Malicious  insinuations  artfully  expressed  to 
conceal  the  motive. 

III.  The  rhetorical,  which  are  composed, 

1.  Of  propositions  take^n  for  granted  upon  some 
respectable  authority,  such  as  that  of  the  pro- 
phets and  fathers. 

2.  Of  presumptions  or  suspicions  grounded  on 
the  frequency  of  some  improper  practice  ;  such 
as  that  of  a  person  being  a  thief  from  his  going 
abroad  in  the  night. 

IV.  The  poetical,   which  are  founded  on  fiction. 
Honey,  for  example,  they  make  a  liquid  ruby. 

K3 
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V.  The  sophistical,  are  composed, 

1.  Of  vague  language  without  specifying  any  pre- 
cise object,  such  as  the  vague  expression  **  The 
person  to  whom  we  allude.'* 

2.  Quibbles,  which,  though  absolutely  false,  ex- 
hibit some  appearance  of  truth  ;  as  if  I  should 
say,  that  '^  the  figure  of  the  horse  which  is 
painted  on  the  wall  is  a  horse ;"  that  *'  every 
horse  neighs  ;**  and,  consequently,  that  "  the  fi- 
gure on  the  wall  must  also  neigh.*' 
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V. 


An  Account  of  the  Measurement  bf  an  Arc  on  ths 
Meridian  on  the  Cqa$t  o/*Coeomand£L,  and 
the  Length  of  a  Degree  deduced  tlvertfrofn  in  tli^ 
Latitude  12^  32'. 

Py  Brigade  Majo»  WILLIAM  LAMBTON/ 

In  a  former  Paper  which  I  had  the  honour  to  com«r 
municate  to  \]\q  Asiatick  Society,  I  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  ian  intended  plan  for  establisning  a  series 
of  connecting  points  commencing  from  the  Coro-' 
fnam*el  Coast,  and  extending  across  the  Peninsula ; 
but  that  Paper  was  only  meant  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  the  work  was  to  be 
conducted ;  a  more  circumstantial  and  scientific  ac- 
count, Jt  was  thought,  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, when  I  had  the  means  of  putting  the  plan  in  exe- 
cution, and  detailing  the  particulars.  Since  that  time 
I  have  received  a  most  cpmplete  apparatus,  which 
\i^  enabled  me  to  proceed  on  the  scale  I  originally 
proposed,  and  what  is  here  offered  is  the  beginning 
of  that  work,  being  the  measurement  of  an  arc  on 
the  meridian,  from  which  is  deduced  the  length  of  a 
degree  for  the  latitijde  12^  32'  which  is  nearly  the 
ijliddje  of  tjiear^, 

The  triangles  I^ere  mentioned  are  those  only,  from 
which  the  arc  is  obtained,  and  the  base  line,  the 
foundation  to  thp  whole,  is  a  measured  line  near  the 
^c^  Coast,  an  accqunt  of  which  is  here  subjoined. 
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SECTION  L    An  account  of  the  Bass  Link. 

Some  time  had  been  taken  up  in  examining  the 
country  best  suited  for  this  measurement^  and  at 
length  a  tract  was  found  near  5/.  Thomas's  Mount, 
extremely  well  adapted  for  the  purpose^  being  an 
entire  flat,  without  any  impediment  for  near  eight 
miles,  commencing  at  the  race  ground,  and  extend- 
ing southerly.  This  being  determined  oh^  and  the 
Tiecessary  preparations  made^  it  was  begun  on  the 
10th  of  Jpril^  and  completed  on  the  22nd  of  ifefoy, 
1802. 

I  had  expected  a  small  transit  instrument  from 
Enghndj  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  objects  in  the 
alignement,  and  for  taking  elevati^)ns  and  depressions 
at  the  same  time ;  but  that  instrument  not  having 
arrived,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  wait^  particularly 
as  the  ground  was  so  free  from  as^eiits  and  descents  ; 
I  therefore  used  the  same  apparatus  as  I  had  formerly 
done,  viz.  the  transit  circular  instrument  and  the 
levelling  telescope  fixed  on  a  tripod  with  an  elevating 
screw  in  the  center.  In  all  horizontal  directions^ 
this  telescope  fully  answers  the  purpose,  and  as 
there  has  been  no  deviation  from  the  level  to  exceed 
26' 30''  excepting  in  one  single  chain,  and  those 
cases  but  very  few,  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole  measurement. 

The  chain  which  was  made  use  of  is  the  one  I 
formerly  had,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
another  from  England^  made  also  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bamsden,  and  this  having  been  measured  off  by 
the  standard  in  Lotidon^  when  the  temperature  was 
50^  by  Fahbenh*it's  thermometer,  it  afforded  me 
an  advantage  of  correcting  for  the  effects  of  expan- 
sion, a  circumstance  in  which  I  was  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied in.  the  former  measurement.  Inor^er,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  standard  at  all  times  to  refer  to,  I  have 
reserved  the  newchamfor  that  purpose,  and  used  the 
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old  one  only  as  a  measuring  chain,  by  which  means  I 
can  always  determine  the  correction  for  the  wear. 

By  referring  to  the  annexed  table,  it  will  appear 
that  there  are  only  four  angles  of  depression,  and  two 
of  elevation,  taken  in  the  whole  length  of  the  base  ; 
the  rest  are  all  horizontal  measurements,  and  many 
of  them  consist  of  a  great  number  of  feet  before  it 
became  necessary  either  to  sink  or  elevate  the  cof- 
fers ;  when  that  was  done,  great  care  was  taken  to 
mark  the  termination  of  the  preceding  measurement ; 
and  for  that  purpose  a  small  tripod  was  used  in  the 
shape  of  a  T,^  with  three  iron  feet  to  run  into  the 
ground,  the  straight  side  of  which  T  was  placed  in 
the  line.     Another  small  t  was  made  with  its  top 
also  parallel  to  the  line,  and  fixed  upon  the   large 
one  so  as  to  slide  to  the  right  or  left,  and  upon  that 
again  was  a  long  piece  of  briss  made  to  slide  out  at 
right-angles  to  the  top  of  the  T  ;  in  the  middle  of 
this  .brass  "a  mark  was  made,  which  was  brought  to 
a  plurpb  line  let  fall  from  the  arrow,  and  the  height 
from  the  brass  to  the  arrow  was  noted  down  ;  whea 
the  succeeding  chain  was  laid,  which  was  1 3  com- 
mence the  new  level  or  hypothenuse,  the  arrow  was 
then  brought,  so  that  a  plumb  line  freely  suspended, 
would  coincide  with  the  tnark  on  the  brass  slider. 
The  height  of  that  chain  above  the  brass  was  like- 
wise taken,  by  comparing  those  two  heights  the  cle- 
vatioii  or  depression  of  the  new  commencement  was 
determined,  and  those  differences  noted  in  the  se- 
venth and  eigth  columns  of  the  table.  The  differences 
of   the  two  aggregates  contained  in  those  columns, 
when  applied  to  the  ascents  and  descents,  will  there» 
fore  shew  how   much  one  extremity  of  the  base  is 
above  the  othen     The   height  of  the  chain  at  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  whole  was  of 
course  taken  from  the  ground. 

AH  the  other  particulars   respecting  this  measure* 

ment  are  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the  Mysore  coun* 
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try,  a  full  account  of  which  has  beefi  published  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Some  lit- 
tle alterations  have  been  made  in  the  coffers ;  that 
is,  they  were  all  of  the  same  length,  and  the  whole 
together  about  ninety-six  feet,  so  as  to  give  room 
for  the  pickets  with  the  brass  register  heads.  Their 
sides  continued  to  the  ends,  and  their  depth  on  each 
5ide  was  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  being  turned 
every  day  that  they  might  fall  into  a  curve  by  their 
own  weight  and  that  of  the  chain.  I  also  used  tripods 
with  elevating  screws  in  the  center,  for  supporting 
the  coffers,  making  no  other  use  of  pickets  than  for 
the  drawing  and  weight  posts,  and  for  carrying  the 
register  beads.  The  top  of  each  stand  on  tripod  was 
a  thick  circular  piece  of  wood  fixed  firmly  to  the 
end  of  the  elevating  screw,  and  a  slip  of  board  was 
fastened  across  the  circular  top,  screwed  into  the 
center,  and  allbwed  to  turn  round.  When  the  ends 
of  two  coffers  were  placed  on  the  top  piece,  this  slip 
of  board  was  admitted  into  the  under  part  of  each, 
and  prevented  their  sliding  off,  a  precaution  that  was 
very  necessary  on  account  of  the  high  winds. 

The  point  of  commencement  of  the  base  was  had 
by  dropping  a  plummet,  firom  the  arrow  of  the  chain 
suspended  by  a  silken  thread.  A  long  but  small 
bamboo  picket  had  been  driven  into  the  ground  till 
its  top  was«  level  with  the  surface,  and  the  cavity  of 
the  bamboo  was  such  as  just  to  receiv;e  the  plummpt^ 
and  when  the  first  chain  was  in  the  coffers,  drawn 
out  by  the  weight  at  the  opposite  end,  it  was  adjusted 
by  the  finger  screw  at  the  drawing  post  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  plummet  might  hang  suspended  over, 
the  cavity  of  Ihe  bamboo,  while  the  thread  was  ap-» 
plied  to  the  arrow.  This  was  done  within  the  ob- 
servatory tent,  that  the  plumb  line  might  bang  freely 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  wind.  The  bamboo 
picket  was  preserved  with  great  care  during  the  tim# 
\  was  observing  for  the  latitude^  and  was  then  prO(» 
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tcctcd  under  the  frame  of  the  zenith  sector.  When 
the  tent  was  removed,  a  large  bamboo  flag-staff  was 
erected,  whose  cavity  covered  the  picket,  and  in  that 
state  it  remained  until  the  measurement  was  com- 
pleted. 

At  the  termination  of  the  base,  being  the  end  of  a 
chain,  one  of  the  large  hooped  pickets  was  driven 
into  the  ground  till  its  top  was  on  a  level  with  the 
coffers  and  under  the  arrow  of  the  chain.  The  op- 
posite end  being  adjusted  by  the  finger  screw,  the 
arrow  at  the  leading  end  was  nearly  the  center  of  the 
picket.  A  mark  was  made,  and  a  small  round  headed 
nail  was  driven  in  till  it  was  level  with  the  surface. 
The  chain  was  again  applied,  and  the  arrow  cut  the 
center  of  the  nail.  The  picket  had  been  driven  up- 
wards of  two  and  a  half  feet  into  very  hard  clay. 

Btit  that  those  extremities  may  be  preserved,  in 
case  they  may  hereafter  be  referred  to,  I  erected  small 
masses  of  hewn  stone  eight  feet  square  at  the  bottom 
and  four  at  the  top,  the  axis  of  those  masses  being 
made  to  pass  through  the  pointe  of  commencement 
and  termination,  and  in  order  that  this  might  be  cor- 
rectly done,  the  following  method  was  used. 

I  marked  out  the  foundation  of  the  building,  so 
that  the  picket  might  be  as  nearly  in  the  center  of  it 
as  possible.  The  earth  was  dug  about  a  foot  deep, 
reserving  a  space  round  the  center  untouched.  After 
the  foundation  was  brought  to  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face, the  first  tier  of  stones  was  laid,  being  one  foot 
in  height.  The  inner  part  was  then  filled  up  with 
sjtones  and  mortar,  taking  particular  care  at  the  same 
time  that  the  center  was  riot  touched.  The  next  tier 
of  stones  was  then  laid,  which  was  six  feet  square  and 
one  foot  high-  This  also  was  filled  in  with  great 
care,  and  some  cement  an<}  brick§  put  gradually 
round  the  picket.  After  that  the  last  tier  was  laid 
which  wa^  tour  feet  square  arid  also  one  foQt  high. 
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When  these  stones  were  firmly  fixed  small  silken 
threads  were  drawn  across  each  other  in  the  diagonals 
of  the  square.  A  plummet  (pointed)  was  then  sus- 
pended from  the  point  of  intersection  of  those 
threads,  and  they  were  so  moved  that  the  point  of  the 
plummet  coincided  with  the  center  of  the  nail  in 
.  the  picket.  The  position  of  these  threads  being  de- 
termined, marks  were  inserted  in  the  stone.  The 
cavity  was  then  filled  up,  and  a  square  thrck  stone 
was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  mass,  having  a  circu- 
lar place  of  about  four  inches  diameter,  sunk  half  an 
inch  deep,  and  whose  center  was  marked  by  a  point. 
This  point,  by  moving  the  stone  and  again  applying 
the  silken  threads  was  brought  to  coincide  with  the 
point  of  intersection,,  and  then  it  was  firmly  fixed  and 
pointed. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  building  was  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  base,  but  in  place  of  having  a 
picket  in  the  center,  four  large  hooped  ones,  were » 
driven  into  the  ground,  forming  a  square  of  about 
ten  feet,  the  small  bamboo  picket  being  intended  as 
the  center.  Silken  threads  were  then  drawn  across 
from  the  diagonal  pickets,  and  so  moved,  that  the 
plummet  first  used,  suspended  from  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  threads,  might  drop  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bamboo.  That  being  adjusted,  lines  were 
drawn  on  the  tops  of  the  pickets  where  the  threads 
had  been  extended.  The  building  was  then  erected, 
and  the  center  both  of  the  secorid  a^nd  last  tier,  was 
marked  by  the  intersection  of  those  threads  when  ap- 
plied to  the  marks  on  the  pickets. 

Such  has  been  the  mode  of  defining  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  line.  The  buildings  are  well  built  of 
stone  and  some  brick,  and  will  remain  for  years,  if 
not  injured  by  acts  of  violence.  They  are  intended 
to  receive  an  instrument  on  the  top,  and  the  points 
are  points  of  reference  if  it  should  ever  be  thought, 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them. 
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CXFANSION  OF  THB  CHAINS  and  thxir  COMPAKATIVE' 
LENGTHS. 

As  I  wished  to  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pansion  of  each  of  the  chains,  and  their  comparative 
lengths,  I  made  a  course  of  experiments  for  both 
purposes*  I  bad  accordingly  the  coffers  arranged 
acar  the  jground,  that  the  drawing  and  weight  postt 
might  be  driven  deep  and  firmly  fixed.  Both  the, 
chains  were  then  put  into  the  coffers,  and  the  com-, 
parisons  m^de  as  follows : 

JprU  10,  at  six  P.  M.  the  teniperature  by  a  meaa 
of  five  thermometers  was  85®,6. 

Three  comparisons  were  made,  and  the  old  chain 
exceeded  the  new  one,  nine  divisions  of  the  micro- 
meter sere  w» 

jipril  10,  at  six  A.  M,  the  temperature  by  a  mean 
of  five  thermometers  was  79^ 

Four  copiparisons  were  made,  and  the  old  chaia 
exceeded  the  new  one  nine  divisions.     Therefore  at 
the  commencement,  the  old  chain  exceeded  the  new 
one  in  length,  nine  divisions  of  the  micrometer. 
May  23.  After  the  base  was  completed,  the  tem- 
perature by  a  mean  of  five  thermometers, 
was  S6\ 
By  a  mean  of  five  com- 
parisons, the  old  chain 
exceeded  the  new  one    1 0,^3  divisions^ 
24.  The  temperature  by  a  mean 
of  five  thermometers 
was^84^ 
And  a  mean  of  six  compa- 
risons, gave  the  excess 
of  the  old  chain  abovt 
the  new  one    -     -     -  1 1 ,08    dp. 
?3^  The  temperature  was  87^ 
And  a  mean  of  two  com* 
parisons,  gave    -    -    U,00    do* 

Mean        10,86    do. 
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Hence  it  appears^  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
base,  the  old  chain  was  longer  than  the  new  one, .  1 1 
divisions  of  the  micrometer  very  neatly,  so  that  it 
had  increased  from  being  in  use,  2  divisions,  or  ^ 
inches. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  when  cithfcr  chiin  v^^as  stretched  out  by 
the  weight,  it  was  carefully  bi-ought  jnto  a  line  in 
the  coffers. 

As  I  had  resented  thic  n6w  chain  for  a  sftandardi 
and  knowing  the  temperaturfe  at  which  it  had  been 
measured  off  in  Lor^on,  1  considered  it  an  object 
to  determine  its  rate  of  cxpiansion  and  contraction 
compared  with  the  thermometers  which  had  Been  in 
use  in  measuring  the  base,  since  these  wetfe  but  com^* 
mon  ones,  and  might  probably   differ  frbm   those 
made  use  of  by  General  Roy  and  others,  v<rho  had 
determined  the  expansion  of  metals  by  the  pyro- 
meter ;  and  I  was  further  induced  to  do  this,  from 
seeing  the  great  variation  among  them,  when  the 
degree  of  heat  became  above  one  hundred,  which  it 
generally  was  in  the  coffers  every  day  before  I  left 
off.     To  avoid  those    irregularities  arising  from  the 
expansions  being  checked  by  the  resistance  from  the; 
pressure  on  the  coffers,  I  chose  the  times  of  sunrise, 
and  from  one  to  two  o'clock,  P.  M.   for  making  the 
observations.  Sunrise  in  i;/^;^  is  generally  the.  coolest    . 
time  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  chain  had 
during  the  night,  on  account  of  the  uniform  state  of 
temperature,  full  time  to.  free  itself  from  any  resist- 
ance.    At  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  likewise  there 
is  a  considerable  time  when  the   therniometers  are 
nearly  stationary,  which  will  afford  time  for  the  re- 
sistance in  the  coffers. to  be  overcome,  and  it  is^nc- 
cessary  to  pay  particiibr  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance, for  the  chain  wih  be  perceived  to  lengthen 
often  for  nearly  half  an  hour  after  the  thermometers 
are  at  their  highest. 
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I  had  made  a  great  many  experiments  prior  to 
the  measurement,  but  found  great  irregularity, 
partly  from  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  above 
circumstance,  and  partly  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  drawing  post,  notwithstanding  it  was  driven 
deep  into  very  hard  ground,  and  secured,  as  I 
thought,  by  having  large  stones  pressed  close  on 
each  side  of  it.  To  remedy  this  latter  inconveni-^ 
ence,  I  had  a  staple  driven  into  a  brick  wall,  into 
whicfi  the  iron  was  fixed  with  th^  adjusting  screw 
for  the  chain,  after  wJiich  I  perceived  a  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  arrow  and  mark  on  the  brass 
head,  except  what  arose  from  the  trifling, expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  iron  which  held  the 
chain.  I  then  began  a  new  course  of  experiments 
on  both  the  chains,  and  the  results  were  as  fol- 
lows ; — 


Experiments  for  determining  the  expansion  of  the 
new  Chain. 


1802. 

TIME. 

Mean  of  5 

Tbermo- 

meters. 

Change  of 
Tempera- 
ture. 

Total  ex- 
pansion 
and  con- 
traction. 

Total 
dae  to 

1<» 

REMARKS. 

Month. 

.     . 

June  4. 
5. 

6. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

2  P.M. 

0  rise. 
2  P.M. 
0  rise. 
0  rise, 
2  P.M. 
0  rise. 
2  P.M. 
©rise. 

116,4 

83 
123,8 

82,5 

80 

119,1 
81,4 

121,9 
79J 

33,4 
40,S 
41,3 

39,1 
37,7 
40,5 
42,2 

51 
64 
64 

60 
^7 
63 
66 

Inches, 

,245157 
,307648 
,307648 

,288420 
,n3999 
,302841 
,317262 

Inches. 

,00734 
,00754 
,00744 

,00737 
,0072.7 
,00747 
,00752 

Weather 
clear  end 
windy 
during 
the  whole 
of  these 
experi- 
ments. 

Mean 

00,742 

Vol.  VIII. 
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Experiments  fot  4tUrmin%ng  the  ejpansion  of  the 
old  Chain. 


1802. 


Montt. 


TIME. 


•s 


t 


hS 


ii 


Total  ex 
pansioD 
and  con- 
tractioii. 


Total 
due  to 


REMAKES. 


Juoe  8 

s. 

12 
13 


14 


O  rise. 

0  risei 

1  P.M 
O  rise. 
Z?M 
O  rise. 

2  P.M 
O  rbc. 


88,5 
110,3 

85,2 
lib 

80,2 
108,1 

83.3 
111,3 

80 


26,8 
25,1 
24,8 

27,9 
24,8 
28 
31,3 


,201894 


,00:^49 


,192280  ,00766 


I 


.187473 

,201894 
,182666 
,201894 
.221122 


,00755 

.00724 
,00736 
.00721 
,00706 


Mean    ,00737 


Cloudy  weiBi^ 
ther  and 
high 

winds  da- 
ring the 
whole  of 
these 
experi- 
mentf. 


It  appears  from  these  redults,  that  the  expan* 
sion  due  to  1  ®  of  the  thermomieter  is  less  than  what 
has  been  allowed  by  experiments  made  in  England^ 
but  this  might  arise  from  the  thermometers,  as  they 
were  such  as  could  be  purchased  in  the  shops,  and 
therefore  most  probably  of  the  best  kind.  Great 
care,  however,  was  taken  to  watch  the  moment 
when  they  stood  the  highest,  and  though  they  va- 
ried from  one  another  considerably  at  that  time) 
yet  that  variation  was  generally  the  same  in  equal 
temperatures* 

The  reductions  from  the  hypothehusfcs  to  bring 
them  to  the  horizontal  level,  were  made  by  num- 
bering the  feet  from  the  old  chain  as  they  were 
measured,  viz.  by  calling  32  chains  S200  f^eet, 
which  would  be  3200,115  feet  by  the  new  chain; 
but  this  would  produce  no  sensible  error  in  the 
versed  sign  of  a  very  small  angle,  and  on  that  ac- 
count these  decimals  were  not  taken  into  the  com^ 
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putation,  which  was  thought  less  necessary,  since 
the  whole  deduction  did  not  amount  to  three 
inches.  Neither  was  any  notice  taken  of  the  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  hypothenuses  or  levels  one 
above  aiiother,  as  that  difference  was  too  trifling 
to  affect  a  length  of  thirty  or  forty  chains.  The 
base  has  therefore  been  considered  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  earth,  before  it  was 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  south  extremity,  which  I  have 
considered  as'  nearly  the  general  height,  has  been 
taken  for  that  purpose.  That  perpendicular  height 
was  obtained  by  comparing  the  south  with  the  north 
extremity,  and  the  height  of  the  latter  was  deter- 
mined by  observations  made  at  the  race-stand  and 
oa  the  sea-beach,  where  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  terrestrial  refraction.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  determined : 

On*  the  top  of  the  race-stand,  the  under  part  of 
the  flag  on  tne  beach  was  observed  to  be  depressed 
ff  30" ;  and  at  the  beach,  the  top  of  the  race-stand 
was  elevated  7'  15"^.  When  the  instrument  was  on 
the  platform  of  the  race-stand,  the  axis  of  the  te- 
lescope was  on  a  level  with  t;he  top  of  the  railing, 
which  was  observed  from  the  beach.  But  at  the 
beach  the  axis  of  the  telescope  was  four  feet  below 
the  part  of  the  flag  which  had  been  observed. 

The  horizontal  distance  from  the  station  on  the 
stand  to  that  on  the  beach  is=  19208  feet.  Then 
as  I92O8  :  4::  Rad  :  tan.  43",  which  must  therefore 
be  added  to  the  observed  depression  of  the  flag-^ 
Hence  9', 30 +43^  =  10'  18'  is  the  depression  of  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  on  the  beach,  observed  from 
the  race-stand. 

Now  the  station  on  the  beach  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  meridian,    tha-efore,   by  allowing 

L2 
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60957  fathoms  to  the  degree,  I92O8  feet  will  give  ah 
arc  of  3' 9"  very  nearly,  which  is  the  contained  am 
And  the  difference  between  the  depression  and  ele- 
vation being  a'  58",  we  have  ?:  p>^' ^«''r:5';5  for 
the  ten-estrial  refraction.     Hence,  since  the  observ- 
ed elevation  of  the  stand,  phis  hatf^  the  contained 
arc  would  give  the  angle  subtended  by  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  stand  above  the  telescope 
at  the  beiach,  were  there  no  refraction,  we  shall 
l>ave  /  15"^+^'— 5^5=8' 44"  for  the  true  angle 
subtended  by  the  perpendicular  height,  which  be- 
ing taken  as  tangent,  to  the  horizontal  distance 
'  and  radius,  we  have  R  :  tan.  8'  44"  ::   1^208  : 
48,797  feet  the  height  required.     But  the  axis  of 
the  telescope  on  the  beach  was   determined  by 
levelling  down  to  the  water,   to  be  21,16(J  feet 
above  the  sea.     Which,  added  to  the  above,  give 
69^963  feet  for  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  top 
of  the  stand  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Now  the  top  of  the  race-stand  was  determined 
by  levelling  to  be  31,25  feet  above  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  the  base;  which  taken  from  the  other, 
leaves  38,713  for  the  north  extremity  of  the  base 
above  the  sea,  which  extremity  being,  by  the  ta- 
ble, '22,96  feet  above  the  south  extremity,  we 
shall  have  15,753  feet  from-  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  south  extremity  of  the  line  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;v  and  from  this  height  the 
length  of  the  base  has  been  reduced. 

.  The  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  were 
taken  by  the  circular  instrument,  from  a  mean  of 
several  observations,  and  the  error  of  collimation 
was  corrected  by  turning  the  transit  over,  and  tlie 
horizoiital  plate  half-round.  But  the  weather  was 
rather  dull  during  the  whole  of  these  operations. 
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TABLE, 

Containing  the  particulafs  of  the  meaBurement 
©f  a, base  line  near  St,  Tkomais  Mou?it,  commenc- 
ing in  latitude  IS^OO^eQ^^P  N.  and  extending 
40006,4418  feet  South  Westerly,  making  an  angle 
with  the  meridian  0^  10'  36'.  The  first  column  con- 
tains the  number  of  the  hypothenuse,  or  ineasure^ 
distances.  The  second  the  length  of  each  ii^  feet. 
The  third  the  angles  of  elevation  and  depression 
(which  each  hypothenuse  makes  with  the  horizon). 
The  fourth  the  quantities  to  be  subtract^  from 
the  respective  hypothenuse  to  reduce  it  to  the  ho- 
rizon. The  fifth  the  perpendicular  ascents  and  de- 
scents to  each' hypothenuse.  The  sixth  the  com- 
mencement in  inches  of  eyery  hypothenuse  abova 
or  below  the  i:ermination  of  the  one  preceding; 
and  the  seventh  contains  the  mean  temper^^ture 
during  the  respective  ijieaSurament. 

^-H k 


II 


tka 


Angles  of 
elevations 
and  de- 
pressions. 


600 
500 
2100 
300 
600 
IOC 
400 
500 
100 
400 
300 
300 
100 
100 
100 


Dednctv 

ens  fronoi 

pothen. 


o     ' 

0  19  40 

0  56'  00 

0  26  30 

Level 

do. 

do; 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
O  20  30 

.  vel. 

3  02  30 

Level. 


,00984 

430 
,06237; 


,00534 
,14088 


Perpefidtcular. 


Commeijce- 
ment  from 
tiie  lait. 


Asecnts. 


5  30«2 


Descents, 


♦ibovej^^low 
Inch.  Inches. 


3,43'?5 

3,78  iv^ 

10,1878 


i,7S90 


25,5 

2,5 
2,37 

2,75 

5J5 

1,12 

5,0 

4,0 


8, 


7,37 


7,'35 

10,0 
8»5 


86,6 

81,9 

84,5 

94.,5 

84 

9P»4 

95.3 

si2 

91 

93,3 
84,9 

90 
96 


REiViAItRS. 


Commencecl 
the  lOlh 
Ajpril,  1802. 


Ill  Uie  wat^er. 
)  Bank  of  a 


107,4  I     Tank. 
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!!l 

Angles  of 

Oedncti- 

from  the  last 

"^6  . 

eiemtions 
aud  de- 
^resBioDS. 

.»!]&  from 

REMARKS. 

il 

^1 

IOC 

each  hy- 
pothen. 

Asoeots. 

DescentB. 

above 
IncbM. 

below 
Inches. 

16 

0    '     - 
Level. 

40,87 

105,8 

17 

20c 

do. 

11,75 

^2,2 

18 

20c 

do. 

14,12 

83,4 

19 

50C 

do. 

6,12 

89,2 

2a 

30€ 

do. 

5,25 

92,9 

21 
22 

700 
300 

do. 
do. 

12,25 

7,87 

87,5 
93,7 

23 

500 

do.* 

17,5 

92,8 

24 

900 
460 

do. 

10,12 

91,2 

25 

do. 

4,75 

85,8 

26 

500 

do. 

10,62 

85,8 

27, 
28 

300 
400 

do. 
do. 

11 
12 

93,5 

86,8 

29 

1200 

do. 

11,37 

^^,9 

30 
31 
32 
33 

600 

1700 

700 

200 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

3,5 
9>37 
4 
10,75 

• 

90,6 
85,4 
91,3 

The  2  chain 
in  the 
Chingle- 

34 

"    800 

do. 

7»5 

91,5 

jprfroad. 

35 

400 

do. 

12,75 

94,8 

36 

2000 

do. 

15 

90 

37 

2100 

do. 

6.9 

91.5 

38 

3200 

0  04  50 

,00320 

4,4991 

8,8 

90,1 

39 

900 

Level. 

1,8 

96,9 

40 

1200 

do. 

11.4 

90,5 

41 

800 

do. 

I    > 

^93.7 

42 

1400 

do. 

6.7' 

93,4 

43 

1100 

•  do. 

2,8 

90,9 

44 

500 

do. 

3 

93.4 

45 

600 

do. 

2 

88,7 

46 

1200 

do. 

10,2 

93,8 

47 

3200 

do. 

7,2 

93,1 

48 

1400 

do. 

7,2- 

90,4 

49 

2200 

do. 

5fi 

91.8 

Completed  the 
1802. 

50 

800 

do. 

7,3 

97,3 

40000 

,23593 

9,8053 

25,1908 

181, 16 

272,06 

90,8 

North  above  the  south  extremity  22,96  feet  in  perpendicular 
height. 
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At  the  commencement,  the  old  chain  (with 
which  the  measurement  was  made)  exceeded  the 
new  one  by  nine  divisions  of  the  micrometer,  equal 
to^^sA^tJU.  feet  Therefore  100  +  c^^^tff^  x 
400  will  be  the  measures  in  lengths  of  the  new 

chain,  equal  • •  .  40001,  4420 

At  the  conclusion,  the  old  chain 
exceeded  the  new  one  by  eleven  di- 
visions, consequently  it  had  increas- 
ed by  wear  two  divisions  of  the  mir 
crometer  =  0,0008  feet.  Hence  '^^-^ 
X  400=0,  l600  feet,  is  the  correction 
for  the  wear,  which  add  ...,.,.        +0,   1600 

Whence  the  apparent  length  of  the 
base,  will  be  400,016020  lengths  of 

the  new  chain, 40001,  ^020 

The  sum  of  all  the  corrections  in  co* 
lumn  fourth  for  obtaining  the  hor 
rizontal  distances,  is  0,2359  feet, 
which  must  therefore  be  deducted  .  — 0,2359 
And  this  will  give  the  apparent  hori- 
zontal length  of  the  base,  in  terms 
of   the    new   chain  400,013661 

lengths,  or  .  .  •  •- 40001,36661 

Tlie  mean  temperature  for  the  whole 
base  is  90^,  8  and  the  new  chain 
was  measured  off  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  50^.  hence  to  re- 
duce the  whole  horizontal  length 
to  the  standard  temperature  of 
62**,  the  equation  will  be  expressed 

l)y       (90°.  8-^0^)  X  O.O0|»^6g'^W*)?<OO  lg<7     ^ 

400,013661   feet/or  5,1162  feet 

which  must  be  added,  ,....,  +5,1162 

Hence  the  whole  horizpntal  distance 

corrected  for  62^  will  be, 40006,4823 

Which  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 

sea  will  be,  .  .  • 40006,4418 

L4 
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Note,  the  quantity  +,0074  inches  is  tiie  expan- 
sion of  the  chain  due  to  1«  of  the  thermometer  as 
determined  by  my  own  experiments  detailed  in  the 
annexed  memoir.  By  General  Roy's  experiments 
with  the  pyrometer,  it  was  +,00763  inches. 

The  quantity  +,01237  inches  is  the  expansion 
of  100  feet  of  brass  due  to  1  ®  of  the  thermometer. 

By  the  experiments  I  made  in  the  Mysore  the 
expansion  of  the  old  chain  was  +,00725  inches 
due  to  1<>.  By  these  experiments  it  is  +,00737 
inches,  but  I  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  oii 
account' of  the  chains  being  fixed  to  the  wall. 

The  radius  of  curvature  for  reducing  the  base 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  assumed  at  3448748 
fathoms  being  the  radius  to  the  meridional  circle 
on  which  one  degree  is  computed  to  be  60 191  in 
the  latitude  of  13^. 

Section  II.— Observations  Jor  determining  th 
Angle  which  the  Base  Line  makes  with  the  Me- 
riSan, 

At  the  North  end  of  the  base 

latitude 13^  00  29",  59  N, 

September  24M,  on  the  evening 

the  polar  star  when  at  its 

greatest  Eastern  elongation 

was  observed  to  make  an  an- 
gle'North  Easterly  with  the 

base  line  produced, P  35' 08",     7 

The  apparent  polar  distance  of 

the  star  at  that  time  was  1  ® 

44'  40"  2  with  which  and  the 

above  latitude,  the  computed 

azimuth  was, 1     47  25 ,     7 
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Kicrefore  the  line  when  produced 
Northerly  will  make  an  angle 
with  the  meridian  North  East- 
erly,   .  . 0     12  ir,  0 

September  Q6fA,  on  the  evening 
the  angle  North  Easterly  with 
the  base  line  produced  was,  .  •  .     1     35  13,  1 

The  apparent  polar  distance  on 
that  day  was,  !«  44'  39"  8 
which  will  give  the  azimuth,   •  .     1     47  25,  2 

Therefore  the  angle  bfetween  the 
line  and  meridian  will  be,  .  .  .  ,     0     12  12,  I 

September  30th^  on  the  evening  the 
angle  was  observed, 1     35  06,  7 

The  apparent  polar  distance  for 
that  day  being  !<>  44'  38"  1  the 
azimuth  will  be, 1     47  23,  5 

Hence  the  angle  by  this  observa- 
tion is, 0     12  16,  8 

At  the  South  end  of  the  base — La- 
titude  12     53  52,  8 

October  7th.  In  the  morning,  the 
polar  star  when  at  its  greatest 
western  elongation,  was  observ- 
ed to  make  an  angle  N.  Westerly 
with  the  base  line  produced  .  •  .     1     59  36,  £) 

The  apparent  polar  distance  at 
that  time  was  1 «  44'  35,7,  and 
this  with  the  above  latitude  will 
give  the  azimuth 1    47  18,  ft 

Therefore  the  angle  v/hich  this 
line  producal,  makes  with  the^ 
meridian  North  Eajsterly 0     12  18,  7 

And  the  mean  of  these  four  is  •  .  •    O    12  16,15 

The  last  observation  was  made  under  the  most 
favourable  .circumstances,  it  being  just  day  light  j 
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the  flag-staff  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  line  was 
observed  immediately  after  the  star ;  and  the  morn- 
ing being  perfectly  clear,  no  unsteadiness  or  uncer- 
tainty arose  from  the  effects  of  the  vapour,  which 
had  occasioned  the  difference  between  the  angles 
on  the  24th  and  £6th. 

When  the  observation  was  macfe  on  the  30tlj,  a 
blue  light  was  fixed  at  the  south  end  of  the  base. 

Section  III. — Commencement  of  the  operations  from 
the  base.     The  large  theodelite. 

After  the  completion  of  the  base  line,  there  re- 
mained nothing  of  importance  to  be  done  until  I 
received  the  large  instrument,  which  arrived  in  the 
beginnipg  of  September.  I  had  however  made  an 
excursion  down  the  sea  coast,  as  far  as  Pondieherry, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  properest  stations 
for  determining  the  length  of  a  meridional  arc. 
This  and  the  measurement  of  a  degree  at  right-aur 
rgles  to  the  meridian  I  considered  as  the  first  object 
of  this  worK :  I  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding to  accomplish  these  desiderata. 

The  instrument  above  alluded  to  was  made  by 
<Mr.  Cary,  and  is  in  most  respects  the  same  as 
that  described  by  General  Roy  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  the  year  1790,  with  the 
improvements  made  afterwards  in  the  microscopes, 
and  in  an  adjustment  to  the  vertical  axis,  by  which 
the  circle  can  be  moved  up  or  let  down  by  means 
of  two  capstan  screws  at  the  top  of  the  axis.  These 
'^re  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1795,  in  the  account  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey.  By  sinking  the  circle  on  the  axis,  it  is 
better  adapted  for  travelling,  and  when  the  micro- 
scopes are  once  adjusted  to  minutes  and  seconds^ 
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on  the  limb  of  the  instrument,  the  circle  can  always 
be  brought  back  to  the  proper  distance  from  them. 
Great  attention  however  is  necessary  in  bringing 
the  axis  down,  so  that  the  wires  in  each  microscq[>e 
being  fixed  at  opposite  dots  on  the  limb,  they  may 
coincide  with  the  same  dots  when  the  circle  is 
turned  half  round,  or  made  to  move  entirely  round, 
and  in  a  contrary  direction  to  what  it  had  been 
moved  before ;  which  latter  method  ha$  been  rc-r 
commended  by  the  maker.  This  circumstance  t^ 
specting  the  axis  should  be  most  scrupulously  at* 
tei^ded  to  before  the  adjustment  of  the  micrometers 
begin,  so  that  when  by  arranging  the  lenses  in  such 
a  manner  that  ten  revolutions  of  the  micrometer 
may  answer  to  ten  minutes  on  the  limb,  and  there- 
fore one  division  to  one  second,  the  circle  can 
always  be  brought  to  its  proper  height,  by  trying 
the  revolutions  of  the  micrometer. 

It  has  however  been  found  from  experience, 
that  unless  in  cases  of  very  long  and  troublesome 
marches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sink  the  axis.  The 
carriage  being* perfonned  altogether  by'men,  there 
is  not  that  jolting  which  any  other  mode  of  con-r 
veyance  is  subject  to,  and  as  I  found,  that  a  con^ 
siderable  time  was  taken  up  in  adjusting  the  axis 
before  the  revolutions  of  the  micrometers  could  be 
brought  to  their  intended  limits,  I  therefore  laid 

^it  aside,   unless  under  the  circumstances  above 

'  meQtioned. 

The  sejnicircle  of  the  transit  telescope  is  gradu- 
.ated  to  10'  of  a  degree  in  place  of  30',  which  was 
the  case  with  the  semicircle  described  by  General 
Roy,  and  th^  micrometer  to  the  horizontal  micro- 
scope applied  to  this  semicircle,  making  one  revo* 
^  lution  in  two  minutes,  and  five  revolutions  for  ten 
^linutes  on  the  limb ;  and  tlie  scale  of  the  micro* 
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meter  being  divided  into  sixty  parts,  each  part  is 
therefore  two  seconds  of  the  circle. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  for  de-. 
tcrmining  the  error  of  the  semicircle,  and  to  ascer-^ 
tarn  the  place  of  .the  fixed  wire  in  the  horizontal 
microscope,  so  as  to  divide  the  error.  It  has  ap^ 
peared  in  the  event,  that  the  telescope  being  in  its 
right  position,  (that  is,  when  the  limb  aiid  micro- 
scope were  on  the  left  hand,)  and  the  fixed  wire 
placed  at  Zero  on  the  semicircle,  when  the  circle 
or  limb  of  the  theodelite  was  turned  180*^  in  Azi- 
muth, and  the  telescope  turned  over,  the  fixed  wire 
wa$  then  distant  from  Zero  on  the  opposite  part  of 
the  arc  by  a  mean  of  a  great  many  observations 
2'  57",  tlie  half  of  which  is  therefore  the  error, 
This  half  was  carefully  set  dfF  from  Zero  by  the 
moveable  micrometer  wire,  and  the  fixed  one 
brought  to  coincide  with  it.  Qn  the  right  appliT 
cation  of  this  error,  there  will  be  V  28",  5  to  add 
to  the  elevations  and  subtract  from  the  ciepressions. 
The  observations  for  determining  this  quantity 
were  repeated  at  different  times,  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances ;  the  adjustments  of' 
the  whole  instrument  being  frequently  examined, 
and  the  level  applied  to  the  telescope,  reversed  at 
most  of  the  observations.  For  the  line  of  collima- 
tion,  as  these  corrections  depend  on  having  a  well- 
defined  object,  I  fixed  a  bamboo  upwards  of  a'milq 
distant  from  the  observatory  tent,  and  tied  round 
it  several  narrow  stripes  of  black  silk,  one  of  which 
was  near  the  horizontal  wire  when  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  intersected  the  staff  after  being  brought 
to  a  level  by  the  bubble.  Then  the  instrument 
bdng  adjusted,  and  the  telescope  directed  to  the 
bamboo,  being  perfectly  level,  and  the  wire  of  the 
micrometer  in  the  piece  brought  to  the  intersection 
of  the  cross  wires,   the  angular  distance  to  the 
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mark  on  the  bamboo  was  measured  by  the  rima.of 
that  micrometer,  and  the  wire  brought  back  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  other  wires.  The 
circle  w&s  then  turned  half  round  and  the  telescope 
reserved  or  put  again  into  the  same  Ys.  The  level- 
ling adjustment  was  thep  made,  and  the  angular 
distance  from  the  intersection  of  the  wires  to  the 
black  mark  again  taken,  half  the  difference  be- 
tween which  and  the  former  was  of  qourse  the  er- 
ror of  coUimation.  This  error  was  repeatedly  re- 
duced till  it  became  very  small,  half  by  the  finger 
screw  of  the  clamp  to  the  semicircle,  and  half  by 
the  adjusting  screws  to  the  levelling  rods.  After 
that,  the  remaining  error  was  repeatedly  examined 
and  found  to  be  2^36  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
elevations  a<nd  added  to  the  depressions  when  the^ 
telescope  is  in  the  ordinary  position,  or  when  the 
semicircle  amd  microscope  are  om  the  left  hand ; 
but  vice  versa  when  in  the  contrary  position.  These 
errors  of  the  semicircle  and  line  of  collimation  being 
opposite,  the  result  from  comparison  will  be,  "  That 
when  elevations  or  depressions  are  taken  with  the  se- 
micircle, 1'26"  must  be  added  to  t\it  former^  and 
subtracted  from  the  latter ^ 

And  that  when  the  elevations  and  depressions 
are  taken  by  the  micrometer  in  the  eye  piece  2'', 36 
must  be  deducted  from  the  elevations  and  added  to 
the  depressions. 

The  micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of 
the  transit  telescope  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
the  one  mentioned  by  General  Roy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  circle  or  scale  is  divided  into  one  hundred  divi- 
sions, and  there  is  a  nonius  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  telescope,  which  defines  the  revohitions  of 
the  micrometer  as  far  as  ten  for  the  elevations  and 
ten  for  the  depressions.  The  following  experiments 
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have  been  made  with  the  same,  marked  bamboo^ 
for  ascertaining  the  value  of  these  divisions,  and  it. 
has  been  found  that  seven  revolutions  and  61,4  di- 
visions are  equal  to  ten  minutes  on  the  limb  pf  the 
semicircle,  so  that  one  division  is  equal  to  ,788  of 
a  second. 

TABLE 

Of  experiments  for  determining  the  valuation  of  the 
reoolutions  and  divisions  on  the  micrometer  in  the 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope. 


MfloO. 

Microme- 
ter Divi- 

No.  of 

se- 
conds; 

Value  of 

IDivi- 

sion. 

AiQntu* 

Microme- 
ter Divi- 
sions. 

No.  of 
se- 

coMs. 

Value  of 

iDiyi. 

sion. 

Nor.  26. 

d 
994,5 

994^ 
1005 
1002 

783,5 

787 

77S 

794 

0,788 
0,782 
0,777 
0,78S 
0,794 

Nov.  26. 

d 

1000 

780 
800 
787 
794 
788 
782 

6,780 
0,800 
0,787 
0.794 
0.788 
0,782 

Mean  - 

0,788 

788 

0,788 

Hence  one  second  will  be  equal  to  1,269  divisions. 

One  minute 75,72     ditto. 

Ten  miijutes 757,2       ditto, 

SECTION  IV, 

Angles  taken  with  the  large  theodelite  between 
S7th  September  1802,  and  13th  of  April,  1803. 

AT  THE  NORTH  END  OF  THE  BASE. 

Between  And  Observed  Angles. 

^""Seb"^,  ^^  }  Mount  station, .  .  .    91  09  04 

Perumbauk  hill,  .  .     09  47  58,9 
ttrumbmiklaW,  Mount  station, .  .  ,    81  21  05,£ 
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AT  THE  SOVTH  END  OF  THE  BASE. 

Bet%ffun  And  Observed  Angks. 

Perumbauk  hill,  .  .113  56  47,3 
Mount  station,  ditto,  ...*..  102  37  14,8 

AT  THE  MOUNT  STATION. 

^A*b^e  ^^}  South  end  of  the  base,  77  31  23 
Pertmbauk  hill,  .  .     88  06  38,2 

^t^;'}  '"•'o. ■<'»^>^.9 

ferumbaukWXy  Mungot  %lz,t\or\,  .  .     92  30  03,6 
Mullapode  hill,  ...     63  30  18,2 

AT  PERUMBAUK  HILL. 

^^th*b2e  ^^}  Southend  of  the  base,  56  15  26 
Mount  station^,.  .  .     10  32   16,8 

t^^:'\  ^^- «««« 

Jl/w;j5§r©f  Station,        ditto, 36  58  15,1 

'  Coanoawauctim  hiWy  59  43  12,9 

Mullapode  hill,  .  .  .  42  52   13,9 

MtdlapodeYiiWf     Coonomvaucum  hWlj  16  50  59* 

AT  MUNGOT  STATION. 

ferumb^ukhiil^  Coonoawaticum  hiWy      88  03  47,6 
Mullapode  hill,  ...     79  08  56,4 

Mullapode  \{\\\     Tandray  st^iXAon^  .  .  124  40  24,2 

3ffl;2«(?or  station,       ditto, 75  25-54^8- 

Mount  station,     Perumbauk  h\\\y  .  .  50  31  41,7 

Mullapode  hill,     Munnoor  station,    .  49  14  29,4 
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AT  MULLAPODE  HILL. 

Between  And  Observed  Angles. 

•      /      // 

PerumbauhYiiW^  Coonoowaucuinhillj     139  ^9  ^7,^ 

Tandray  station,       ditto, 52  53  20,0 

ifot  station,  .  .     28  17  36,7 


AT  MUNNOOE  STATION. 

Jfefttw^of  station,  CoonoawaucumlvXX^ .  100  27  11,4 

Mullapode,  .....  49  34  32,4 

.   Tandray  station,  .  .  44  15  34,9 

Mullapode  hi\ly          ditto,  ......  93  50  05,9 

Coonoaivaucum  hill,  50  52  39 

AT  TANDRAY  STATION. 

4/tf)i^of  station,  Munnoor  staXioHj    •  60  18  30,7 

Mullapode\\\\\  ...  27  02  00,1 

JI/u;i^oor station,       ditto, 33  16  30,8 

Mullapode  hill,     Urrumbaucum  hill,  94  00  01,7 

Pww^wA:  hill, .  ...  80  48  38,8 

AT  URRUMBAUCUM  HILL. 

Mullapode  hill,     Tiarwe/r^^^  station,  .  .  43  02  50 

Foonaukhill,  ....  HI  52  28,9 

AT  POONAUK  HILL. 

MuUt^odeluX^     Urrumbaucum  hi]ly  39  25  15,6 

Tflwrfrfljy  station,  .  .  ^7  13  47,4 

Maumdoor  hillf .  .  .  49  19  0,46 
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Between 

Jllacoor  hil^ 

Poonauk  hill, 


AT  POONAUI^  HILL. 

^W  Observed  Angles. 

Pfl^ree station,  .  .  .,  23  5J  57,5 
UrrumbauCum  hiH,  *     SS  18  50,7 


AT  ALLAC0<5R  KILL* 

Padree  station,  .  .  • 
UrrumbaucumhiWy  . 


91  «2  13 
110  08  22,3 


AT  PAUDREE  STATION. 

PoShauk  hill,      Allacoor  hill,' ...  * 

•  .       AT  IfULLAPODE  HILL. 

Poonauk  hill,      Tandrtty  station,   .  . 

'    XJrrumbaucum  hill,  . 

Maumdoor  hill,  .  .  . 

Tandrdy  station,  Urrumbaucum  hill,  . 

^^j5^*'«*^'».}Mowbrav's  house, . 

Maumdoor  hill,  Carrangody  hill|  .  « 

AT  MAUMDOOR  HH-L* 

MuUapode  hilli    Poonauk  hill^  .  .  *:. 

.    O/mjrf^ooftf  hill,  .  r 

CflrrflfWjf(M>i^hiUii^ori/^j^  hrll,   .  *  .  . 

« •  •     •  . 

AT  CAREAKGopLY  HILL. 

Mullapode  hill,    Mdumdoor  hill,    .   . 
Maumdoor  Kill,   JVoritty  hill,   «  .  •  . 
Per/»acoz7  hill,         ditto,    ...... 

Vellungcaud  \ii\\y   .  . 

<..  ,  .  .  . 

"at  WORITTT  Hn-L. 

Carrangoobf  hill,  Maumdoor  bill, . 
Pemwcoi/ hill,   . 
Perma<^{7hillj    Coonum  bill,    .  . 
Vol;  VIII.  M 


64  44  5S,I 

71  39  25,5 
28  42  12,5 
58  02  1-9 
4f  57  07,9 

35   17  00 

45  48  00,5 


.72  39  40 
69   50  21,5 
44  46  S},$ 


j64  si. .44,1 
80  i7  28,3 
28  33  28,6 
S6  40  28,2 


54  36  13,1 

109  25  09,4 

17  46  10,3 
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AT  PERMACOII.  HILL. 

BetsiBten     ■  And  Oiterved  Anjges. 

l^oritfyW,       CarraugotkhiW,  .  .    43  01  tSxl 

•  Coottummy  .  , . .  19*  Si  oo,tr 

etn>ku)Mh\rt,  Istflagonredliifl, .  53  IS  11,8 
Vellungcaudh\\\^C!qrra»goobf^)^)^y.,  .  &8  58  93,4 
,  ,^  ,  ^        New8tationoiiredhill„98  2|5»  08,^ 

CMyAW</^iUtiQli,  *     42  57   14,4 
4^^  st^l^on,  ^tto  ditto, ' .    fi»  29  41,9 

AT  VELLUNGCAUD  HILL.  | 

PertWCfiilWi,    Carrangooly  hWlt  .  .  114  21   15,4       ] 
T  New  station  on  red  hilt,  37  15  17,4       . 

AX  THE  TSttSf  STATION  0»  »ED  HILL. 

PermacoUhiW^    Veiltmgcaud hill,  .  .    44  15  SS,^ 
Moorattthi^si^ioa,   .    99  85  04,4 

AT  MOORATAlf  STATION. 

^^^'^^J^-perfnamt  hill,  ,:' .    85  13  3^,0 

c  .  .TrixMnd^nerwn  hill,    64  42  38,5 

'ti|itCoMB<MhiU,.l8t.fl^onred  hill,'    81  46  30 
C^e}^cau</ station,  «    54  33  15 

^^^^\''^]P'!rmacoilh\ll,  .  .  .    64  37. 21,4 

;    AT  THE  FIRST  FLAG  ON  RED  HILL. 

dmtiMlM,    .  JPemMcoil  hill,  ...»    38  54  56,4 
Station  near  Jibora^an,  76  26  03,1 

;    ;   : .  w  ■  .  AT.cooNWM  KjLt.    ;..'  * .     •  ..  ". 

Perm^coitlail,-  fVoritiy  hill,  ....    27  22  53,3 
.  '  -'  •   IstflagonredhiH,  .    87  51  51,^ 
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^^^^«^*^}  ditto,/...    76  0«  09.5 

AT  HYlUSf  STATIOK. 

Mooratm  station,   .    73  09  50,7 
flToriWybiU,  ,  .  •  .    46  21  U,4 

PemtfC^/ J^illi,    ^ZuJTt  station^  .  .    21  04  26,9 
Mooratan  9tatiop, .    51  49  03,6 

^t^-]   -""^ ^"^^.^ 

<%«?iml^  '.  ditto, .  .  ,  .  .    f9  d4  35,75 

ATT9£  STATfON   OF   OB3£RVATIOi^  Af  TRiVANDF.-; 
PqORUM  HJLL. 

^SS!'^.'?"]  ^-^^'^^  station,    49  08  53,9 
^!f*^^  U<>»W  *tar,  w«rt  eUffl. 


Trtf>-> 

Eltflffll.  ^ 


ftUlftbOUCIttKf  ^       " 


Refei;ri/ig  light 
near     Tri 


Febnmyi,  ,  U  89  43,S5 

4,  .  44,9 

5,  .  44,S3 
7,  .  >           40,5 
9,  .  4j8,S 

10,  .  39,6 

Jl,  ,  •       48,er 


S2t}^«s.""n^  ^-.- 


Ms 
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The  angles  in  general  have  been  taken  three  and 
four  times,  and  every  time  that  the  object  was  ob- 
served, both  niicroscdpes  were  fead  off  thrice,  and 
two  separate  field  books  Icept  for  making  out  the 
angles.  Wl^at  are  here  recorded,  are  the  means 
taken  from  the  two  books.  In  case  a  difference  m 
those  angles,  noticed  at  the  time,  left  any  reason 
to  suspect  jan  error  in  the  instrument,  the  division, 
between  tlie  dots  was  carefully  examined,  as  well 
as  those  to  the  tight  and  left,  and  if  any  error  was 
discovered,  allcrwance  was  made  accordingly. 

SECTION"  V.    TRiANOLfei. 

North  End  of  the  Base  from  the  South  End  of  the 
Base  40006,4.     ~      ,         - 


•No. 

"  Statioos. 

Observed 

Aisles. 

DilE 

Error. 

I. 

Angles  for 
teleolation. 

.  >*     '    " 

'  //  ■   . 

, 

, 

.«>.   /•■  //•' 

Nwth  end  of  the 

1. 

base. 
South  end  of  the 

91  09  04,0 

-.03 

91.09  04,2 

base. 
Mount  station, 

1 

1119  32,5 
77  31  23,0 

-.02 
-.03 

, 

IL  19  32.6 
77  31)53^ 

8046,7 
40965,8 

179  59  59,5 

,08 

,08 

—,58 

180  00  00. 

' 

u^.^#o*oi;^   A.       f  North  end  of  the  base. 
Mount  station  from  J  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^; 

1 

0       /      >y- 

a 

o       /       // 

North  end  of  the 

' 

2, 

base,   .     .  : 
South  end  of  the 

9  47  58,9 

• 

-.01 

9  47  58,8 

base* 
Ferumhavkh:\\\, 

113  56  47,2 
^,   0^   0 

-;o8 

' 

' 

;i3  56  47,2 
56  15  14 

4397 IS 
818903 

Pe 

,07 

• 

i§0.00  00 

I     L  u-ii  £.       (  North  end  of  the  base, 
Tumbauk  h.ll  from  J  ^^^^  ^„ ^  ^^  ^^^  j,^' 
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No. 

Stations^ 

Observed 

Diff. 

li 

Error, 

:i  ......; 

Ani;Ie8  for 
calcala^ion, 

_, — ^— 

Dbtanees 
m  feet. 

3.. 

North  end  of  liie 
'  base, 

Mount  9tatipi]> 

o        /        /' 

81  21  05^ 
10  32  16,? 

88  06  38,2 

-,D3 
-.03 

81  21  05,1 
10  3U  16,8 
88  06  38,1 

i 

' 

IBO  00  00,2 

,08 

.08 

+  ,1 

180  . 

' 

-.jt      ^  ■    ^.      f    '    C  North  end  of  the  base. 

'   8046,*; 
43495,-! 

.South  ^Endofthe  Base  from  Mount  Station  40965, 8. 

4. 

South  end  of  the 

ba»e,    •> 
Mount  Nation, 

0      /      // 

102  37  I4f,8 
10,36.12,9 
,0    0    0  , 

• 

■    ' 

o      /       // 

102  37  14,5 

10  35  12,9 
66  47  32^4 

1-. 

•  .  t   •. 

•   .• 

|l80 

4 

'«'««*«**°*|  Mount  station;   -    - 

8189, 
43495; 

It  appears  from  examiuing  the  aboyc:  triangles, 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  distance,  from  the 
HQrtb.end  of  the  base  and  Mount  station,  by  the 
first  and  second  triangles,  and  also  a  difference  in 
the  distance  from  the  south  end  of  the  base  to.Pe- 
rumbauk  hill.  It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  here, 
that  there  w^  .great  diMculty  in  taking  all  these 
angles,  on  account  of  the  very  thick  vapour  which 
constantly  floated  near  the  surface  of  the  flat  where 
the  base  line  runs,  almost  immediately  after  day- 
light,* to  very  near  the  time  of  sun-setting.  All 
the  angles,  and  particularly  at  the  north  and  south 
end  oi^the  base  line,  have  been  repeatedly  taken, 
and  the  only  time  When  the  flag-staff  appeared  dis- 
tinctly,. Wa3  in  the  morning  ot  the  7  th  of  October ^ 
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m 


irt^^itf  vnrr  ot  a»  a»;  m  t«K 


w1[i6n  I  oW^hred  the  polar  «tftr  «t  the  komitll  e^  «f 

Tt  vf^  diiseovered,  that  at  Pmmhauk  hill,  thert 
Tiad  been  an  error  iii  Trading  off  th^  south  end  of 
the  base,  most  probably  of  10''  from  the  microme-^ 
ters,  as  all  the  angles  which  had  a  inference  to  that 
point,  exceeded  what  th^y  ought  to  havfe  been  b;^ 
ten  or  twelve  seconds.  Iti  consequence  of  this  dis- 
agreement, I  chose  to  take  the  supplemental  aneU; 
in  the  second  and  fourth  triangles,  after  the  otneir 
anglles  had  been  corrected.  The  distance  of  th^ 
fiorth  ^ad  of  the  base  from  Perumbauk,  a&  detei"- 
mined  in  the  second  triangle,  bainff  taken  as  abase 
-  in  the  third  triangle,  wherein  the  tnifee  angles  havfe 
been  observed  to  determipe  the  distance  from  P^- 
rumhauk  to  the  Mounts  and  from  tW  north  eud  df 
the  ibase  to  the  Mounts  it  appears  that  the,  Jatteir 
distM«e<xMies  out  wifihin  0,4  ^f  ^  fo9t  to  whikt 
had i^b^fen'  brought  by  the  first  trianjgle?  to^dthat 
the  fiistancfc  f5rom  the  south  end'oF  the  base  to  Prf- 
rumhauk  bttt,  derived  from  the  Becond  and  fourth 
triailgleait  diffpj^piity  ,14  of  a  fimtL  The  distance 
fronl  the  jyra2£niL  to  p£rufnbauk  being,  that  froch. 
which  all  the  operations  are  to  commence,  I  wished 
to  be  as  paWicular  aa  posiikA^  in  deMrmining  it, 
atid  the  results  f^dm' the  third  and  foiitth  *firiitngtds 
make  it  43495,4  and  43495,5,  dfeffbriog' ^Iji  «A»- 
tenth  of  a  foot.  i  l^  :       .'i 

*  l-*-w  •    * 

Mount  station  from  Perumbauk  JffiU  434^96,^. 


fjq. 


5. 


If  ount  statiop, 
PeruriAat^  hill> 
Mung&t  station. 


Observed 


ga  30  03,6 

36  58  15, 

50  31  4l,7f— ,1 


ISO    0    0,4) 


Diff. 


-,18. 


-»34| 


''a 


£nw. 


+,>. 


Anglef  for 


Distances 
toftet. 


03  30  «3,4 
36  58  15 
$0  31  41,6 

i  I  ^ 


186 


(l^erH^itbmk MBi'  n  > 


^«'«^"*«^^^^?[Maimtrtation  •  V'- 


16^,1 
33886^8 


..gilized'b^UOOg 


tr- 


MERIIAAK  4rtr  VHE  CAACrr  or  COBMCilVSIEL.    lif 

Femmbauk  HUlJr^m  Mutigot  station  S^S^l. 


Pbtaicd 


N«. 


Stationi* 


Aiis^ 


£nppr. 


Angkyfor 

catcHfatioii. 


6. 


ilfiMtfdeiBtaftioD, 


42  52  13,9 
79  08  56,4 
57  58  $1,5 


-,17 


4a' Kt  IM 
79  9S  ft5»T 
57  58  51 


18td  -0  01,8 


,5^  ,59    +1,4 


:   .  ^ufkvodemk^^^^^S, 


65205,2 
451l|9,5 


Perumfaauk  Hill  from  MjulUpode  HiliS5Vi5,% 


I  ji 


PcTuuihoucuM 
CoMQowaucum 


I0fip59 
139  29  7,8 

0    9    9 


+  •3 


1,99 


16  50  59,5 
(39  29  07,0 

23  39  53,5 


rt  uMiiv       ( Perumbauk  hlW,    • 


105534,( 
47683,: 


MuUapocie  ffylfrotn  Cpouppwaupuip  -ff///  47088,5. 


Mvlkpode  liill, 

CoOflpOttMIIICtlf/t 

hiU, 


'    D    9    P 
nonpar  tt^tioii,  j  3Q  52  ^0 


81  21  03,0 


-.10 


in  Vwm 


81  ai4>2,6 

47  46  18,3 
50  52  38,9 


180  00  00,0 


Manoar  rtation  from  J  co^awauawi  hHl,  . 


^vU^.^.^.^.  4MAM 


6a006,6 


M4 
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MvUhpodeHiUfrmn  MuRgot  station  45109,5^ 


No. 


Station). 


Obserred 
Angles. 


Dl£ 


«S 


fiiTor. 


Ao|B;Ieft  for 
calcolatioii. 


Diftaaces 
infect 


Mungol  station, 
^uTMoor  station. 


81  10  66,^ 
49  14  S9,4 
49  34  32,4 


-,21 
-,13 


81  10  57,^ 
49  14  29,1 
49  .34  32,8 


179  59  58,6 


,48  ,48  ^,»  (80 


J^unnoorst^i\onir<m[^'lj^^^^^^   "... 


44944,3 
58633,6 


10. 


AtuUapode  hill, 
Afiuiffot  station, 
Tandrai^  station^ 


2^  17  36,7 

124  40  24,2 
27  02  00,1 


180    0  01 


+,04 

-,6 

-,1 


MX  x,» 


$8  17  36,4 

124  40  23,< 
27  02  00 


Tandray  station  from  |  ^^.^^^^ 


81731,9 
47105,3 


MuUapode  HiUfrom  Munnoor  station  44944,3, 


u. 


MuUapode  hill, 
Munnoor  station, 
Tarulray  statioix, 


52  53  20 
93-50  5,9 

53  16  30,8 


179  59  56,7 


-,3 


,7      — ,4  180 


52  53  21 
93  50  08 
33  16  31 


ToiKlnay  «latioafroiii  J  ^unfioorsUiion, 


81732,7 
65325,7 
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Muogot  station  from  Munpoor  station  ^63%7.*\. 


N'o, 

StetkMifl. 

'oiMer¥«d 

Angles. 

INff. 

Error, 

Angkjsfor 

calculation. 

9l»tncc* 

iufeet. 

12. 

Mungot  station, 
Muimoor  station, 
Tandray  station, 

75  i&ri  54,8 
44   15  ^^4,d 
60  18  30,7 

4f 

— ^ 
-^3 

» 

«        V         // 

75  25  54,5 
44  IS  35 

60^  18  30,5 

.47105^ 
e53i;5,4 

130.00  00,4 

,64 

-;^ 

*180     ...  :  r 

In  the  quadralatleral  formed  by  MuUapode  hill, 
Mungat  hill,  Munmor  station,  aird  Tandray  sta- 
tion, the  aide  MuUapbdc  and  Tan^-ay  is  commoii 
to  the-  tenth  acnd  eleventh  triangle^j  the  first  Ojf 
which  gives  it  81731,9  feet,  and  the  latter  81732,7 
feet,  the  meapi  of  which  is  81732,3  fpt,  which  be- 
comes the  base  for  extending  the'triai^gles  westerly. 
These  result3  appe<a-  to  be  sutficienily  correct,  since 
the  bases  on  whic|i  the  two  trianglq^  have  bc^n 
fonnecl,.were  derived  from  the  different  sides  of 
the   triangle  Perw;/2^f3f!wA  hill,    Mungot  hill,    and  t 
Mullap<^\ii\\y.y\z^  otit  from  the  side  MullapoJfe  \ 
hill  and  Mungot  hill,  the  other  from  the  side  Mid- 
kxpode  hill  and  Berumbauk  hill,  on  which  was  coih-^ 
puted  the  side  Mullapode  hill  and  Coonomvaucum 
niU,  and  from  that  again  the  $ide  Mullapode  hill 
and  Mumwcr  station^^  which,  however,  came  ou^ 
th^  same  as  when  obtained  from  the  distance  Mul*  . 
lapodc  hill  and  Mmgot  hiUt 

It  will  also  appear  thai  in  the  triangle  computed  ! 
on  the  base  Mungot  hill  and  Munnoor  station,  th|it  { 
each  of  the  sides,  Munnoor  statimi  and  Tandrciy 
station,  and  Mungot  zxiATandray  become  common 
to  the  triangles,  Mullapode  hill,  Mmmoor  and  Ttin^ 
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dray  and  MuUapode  hill,  Mungot  and  Tamb^ay^ 
«ach  to  each,  and  that  in  ^he  first  joase,  there  is  a 
difference  of  ^  and  in  thf  second  of  -^  of  a  foot 
These  circumstances  will,  I  conceive,  prove  the 
operations  to  be  sufficiently  satisfactory. 


MuUapode  kiUft(m  Tandray  statim  81738,9. 


No. 


Stetioni. 


Observed 
AaglM. 


DC 


I 


Error. 


Anglof  for 
calciiliuioii. 


DistaiNxs 
ioftet 


13. 


T(mdray  sUtion^    94  00  01,7  — ^S 
(/rfu]iitoiietMi»      4a  02  i>0    ^A 


79  59  59,6 


Ifi 


:=£. 


kt  S7  08,2 
94  00  0i,6 
43  m  60>2 


>80u 


C^Vnim&aiui^  ^ot:a 


1191147 
S13§7,1 


14 


MuUapode  hill, 
Taiidray  station; 
p0anauk  wmlU^ 


71  39  26^  —1,1 
^0  48  45,7  —1,3 
27  31  47,4  -lO,« 


179  59  ^9,4 


— M 
3,2 


71  39  25,$ 
80  48  44,4 
t7  31  50,4 


180 


Poo/iaiiHiUl  from  I  j^SX^I^ 


ir45fi5,7 


irr 


Pooiiauk  hill  from  UrrumliaucuiA  kiH  90339)4. 


15. 


PoonaukY^W,  • 
Urrva/nbaucum, 


32  18  50,7|'— ,1 
0    0    0 


"■ATI*. 


0,67 


32  18  51 
37  3?  .47 

no  a39 


</f/K«>orhaifr«n 


(Pooitanibbiil/^ 


^:  r 


} 
iS«38,4 


» 51436,9 
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Poonauk  m/rom  Ailicoor  kiUsW9*,4i 


No. 


litatioM, 


ObMrv«4 

Angl^ 


IMK 


*« 


Enpor. 


Ang1eilw:3 
Cftknlatioo. 


^str 


16. 


PoofMdbhMy 
AnM(rer4talk)ft| 


23  52  57,5 
91  22  13 
64  44  52,1 


*-^69 


25  «2^^5^ 
94  ^  )3 
M4A$i 


ii80 


2,« 


>37    +2^21180 


•/w-^a*-{5KfS'^: 


64815,^ 
26248,9 


MQll«]idck  kiUjhm  UrnimbaueiiMl  194445/^ 


17. 

Pwmeik  M,> 

28  42  12,6 

111  52  33,6 

39  25  15,6 

H 

— ,9 

H 

'     ' 

0     '     #» 

Ul  52^3t,9 
39  25  15,1 

"— 1 

t 

*           1 

i 

I74354,i 
90339,4 

\^          1^ 

2,4 

— ,9 

180 

f^m^{fJ!S£^m. : 

Muai!l|>Mfe  i^tUfmn  Poonauk  hvU  1745§Si 


18, 

\ 

0        t        u 

58  02!  19 
49  19    4,6 
72  38  40 

J  ' 

0     *     • 

58    B  rt 
49  1#    S,5 
78  38  S%fl 

1 

138«85,$ 
155157,$ 

IBO^    3i6 

4,« 

--1,3 

180 

.^       ^      ^        C  itf«/toode  hill,    -    - 
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Maumdoor  Ai7//roin  Mullapode  138685^. 


No. 

StAtioitt. 

Obterred 

Angles.   . 

Diff. 

4 

00(3 

Error. 

Angles  for 
calculation. 

DistHKXS 

iaieet 

19. 

Maumdoor  hill, 
MuUapode  hill, 
Carrfmgooly  hill. 

o        *        M 

69  50  21,5 
45.48    0,5 
64  21  44,1 

— 1 
—1,2 

0        *         " 

69  ^0  10,5 
45  48  58,5 
(JAi?l42 

•< 

110182,4 
144405,4 

180          6,1 

3,4 

+2.7 

180 

Carrongoofy  hill  friwi|j^^^^^2^^^          -    - 

Carrangooly  hiUfram  Maumdoor  Aitf  11038£,4. 


20. 

Cartrmgooly  hill, 
Maumdoor  hill, 
frooritty  hill. 

o        '        " 

80  37  28,3 
44  46  21,6 
54  36  13,1 

it 

-1,1 
-,7 
-.7 

C 

80  37  27 
44  46  20,5 
54.36.12,5 

i 

J 

95282,$ 
133481,5 

180  00  03 

2*5 

+.5 

180 

^oorUtymU<^{^Z:Z?uS\    '- 

Wooritty  hill  from  Carrangooly  ^/9d&B2, 8. 


21. 

r<K)r»«jf  hill, 
Carrangoakf  hilJ, 
Pemuwail  hill. 

o         »         ^ 

109  25  09,4 
28  33  28,6 
42  01  25,1 

0 
—  1,1 

-,22 
~,13 

o      /       ^^ 

109  2S  07,7 
28  33  27,8 
42  01  24,5 

J 

6804l,ji 
134236,4 

180  00    3,1 

1,4 

+  1,7 

180 

"ennacoiimf^l^Z^^^^'m:    '- 
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Carrangbdy  kill  from  Permocoil  kitt  184236,4. 


No. 

Statioui. 

Observed 
Angles. 

Diff. 

*| 

Error. 

Ans^les  for 
calcuiation. 

Distances 
in  feet. 

22. 

Carrangooly  hilt, 
Permocoil  hill, 
Fellungcttud 

36  40  28,2 

28  58  23,4 

114  21   15,4 

—1,2 

0     •  /       / 

36  40  26 

28  58  ^9. 

114-21   12 

71374,2 
88004,7 

180  00  07,0 

1,4 

+  5,6 

180  00  00 

- 

r.z^«ifro.{g:3;tr'-.: 

Permacpil  Ullfrom  Vellungcaud  hill  88004,7- 


n. 

Purmiicail  bill, 
Neis^r  station, 

93  29  OS,S 

37   15   17,4 

0     0     0 

—  9 
-.3 

C         1          t 

D3  29  03 
37   15   17 
44   15  35 

i 
1 

l,fi 

ISO  00  00 

76334,1 
124716,7 

New  stalk 

1  L-ii  £_       { Perntaeol I  h\Uy     -    - 

Wooritty  kill  from  PermacoilAf// '6804 1,5. 


24 

rcor%  hill, 
Per  macoil  hW], 
Coonum  hill. 

O          /       '  // 

,  17  46  10,3 
134  51  00,6 
27  22  53,3 

+  ,1 
+  ,3 

»      ^ 

0      *      >» 

17  46  09 
134  50  58,5 

21  22  52,5 

1 

1048$7,5 
451  $0,5 

1*80  00     4,2 

,5 

+  3,7!  180  00  00 

^            ,.,^r        p^oor%  hill-    -    - 
Coofmmhilffrom|^^^^^^^;    .    . 
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.  Permacoil  kUtfrwn  QHmnm  kiU  4Sl^*S> 


^0. 


t»- 


Co&mm  bill, 
ist  Flug  ^  red 
hill. 


Obiwiyeci 


m  —  u  I.    I  - 

$3  13  11,8 
17  51  51»8 

0    0    0 


xm 


-;3 


i 


'& 


fi 


Qntif* 


Angleiioc 
qidiuilaiMi. ' 


53  13  11,5 
87  Al  51,5,. 


'48  54  57 


tSO  00  00 


^    FiritFlagonredhilllrom|2^JJJJ^ 


7182^3 
57567,7 


Permacoil  hillfr6m  Wooritty  hill  68041,5. 


26. 

Permacoil  hiU, 
fToorUty  hill 
Mylum  station, 

102  06  30,9 

0    0    0 

46  21  11,4 

-,13 

., 

1102  06  30,9 
31  32  18,3 
46  21  11,3 

401H8 
91939,0 

',77 

.       -' 

J 

M.1       ^  ^'     r       S  PcrmacoiL  hill,    -»    » 

PermacoU  hill  from  Mylum  statim  49184,^- 


27. 

Permpco^  hill, 
Mylum  station, 
ilfooratenstation, 

9    •     f 

72  26  ?53,3 

73  09  50,7 
0    0    0 

0 

-,34 
-,34 

O           »          » 

72  26  53 

73  09  50,4 
34  23  16 

83351,9 
830J0,3 

180  00  00 

i 
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Coonum  hill  from Jr^  fk^  on  r^  hiU  57567  J- 


K^ 


SUHdam. 


Obsertfdi 


Diff. 


JjS 


firraf. 


Angles  for 


Distances 
in  feet. 


28. 


Coonttm  hill, 
Isl  Flag  on  red 


0    0    O 
76  26  03,1 


iiraon|to»«tatioQ^  gl  48  30 


-,1 
->1 


tl  45-27 

ir 


*4 


6  26  03 
48  30 


0,29 


110    0    0 


I 


•jftfooiYrfflii^Utionfr^ 


5653|(,5 
21559,1 


V^mROO\VHittfr(mth€n€rvstatim€firedkill76534i  1 . 


29. 

Permaetnl  hlfl, ' 
New  station* 
ilfoordrfonstatioi^ 

15  57  $9,8 
99  25  #4,4 
64  37  ^1,4 

— ,1 

->28 
-,04 

15  57  ?8 
99  25    2,4 
164  37  19,6 

83348,4 
23231,9 

180  00    5,6 

0,4« 

'+5,W 

180    0    0 

MiH 

.       .  . .      ,        S  Pcrmacoil  hill,     -    - 

maan  station  from  |  j^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  j^j„^ 

Permacoil  hlllfrtym  Mooratan  station  83350,15. 


30. 

Permacoil  hiU, 
Afoewflrfan  station, 
ChengciBud  sta- 
tion. 

42  57  14,4 
85  13  36 

51  49  04,4 

-,4 
-,6 

-.4 

42  57  16,2 
85  13  37,6 

51  49  06,2 

*#«»6«,2 

^7^54,7 

179  59  54,8 

'..4 

-6,6 

180  00  00 

gcduc?  station  from  J  ^^^^^^^^^^^     .. 
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Coonam^hillfrom  Mooratan  station  56538,5. 


jjo. 

Stations. 

Qbi€|nr€d 

Angles. 

^ 

Diff. 

11- 

Etm. 

ABpim&tv 
eaicnIa'iioD. 

Distaoccft 
in  feet. 

31. 

Coomm  hilU 
Moorotonstation, 

tion. 

0    0    0 
54  33  .15 

49  24  35,7 

0 

-,8 
—.2 

o         /        «r 

76  02  09,5 
54  33  15 

49  24  3$,5 

6065l;3 
7SS5£,9 

MJ 

180  00  00,0 

"     \o7            J...      r        ( OwiMtfW hill,    r    *    - 

Moaraian  stsition  from  Chengmt4d  station  72253,8. 


32. 

Afooriztonstalion, 
(Aengcaud    sta^ 

tiori, 
Trivandepoorum, 

0        i         0 

64  42  as,6 

66    8  35,2 
49    8  53,9 

if 

—.5 

-A 

( 

64  43  35 

66    8  32 
49    8.53 

87360,7 
86367,6 

180  00    7,6 

1.4 

+M 

180  00  00 

Tri 

^^ndepoorum  from  ^^j^^^^^^^^.^^^    . 

V 

The  angles  have  been  taken  with  much  care,  and 
I  believe  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  natui*e  of 
such  a  process  admits  of;  difficulty,  however,  very 
frequently  ari)fee  from  the  haziness  of  the  weather, 
which  Tendered  the  objects  at  the  very  distant 
points  extremely  dull,  and  occasioned  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  angles.  Whenever  that  happened, 
the  observations  were  often  repeated,  and  in  case 
any  pne,  in  particular,  was  diflTereni:  from  the 
otbtr  so  much  as  ten  seconds,  it.  was  rejected  till 
the  t)iree  angles  of  the  triangle  had  been  observ- 
ed. ^  !lf  the  sum  of  these  angles  was  near  what  it 
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ought  to  bey  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it; 
but  should  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  be  nearer 
the  truth  by  taking  it  into  the  account,  and  that 
there  appeared  an  irregularity  in  the  other  two  ob- 
served angles,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  take  each 
observed  angle  as  a  correct  one,  and  divide  the  ex- 
cess or  defect  between  the  other  two,  and  then 
compute  from  the  given' side  the  other  two  sitles; 
and  after  doing  the  same  thing  with  each  of  the  < 
angles  successively,  a  mean  of  the  sides  thus  brought 
out  was  taken,  which,  to  certain  limits,  will  al- 
ways be  near  the  truth.  I  then  varied  the  selec- 
tion of  the  observed  angles,  rejecting  such  as  I 
had  reason  to  doubt;  and  by  correcting  them,  and 
computing  the  two  required  sides  of  the  triangle, 
those  which  gave  the  sides  nearest  to  what  had 
been  brought  out  by  the  other  method,  were  adopt- 
ed, let  the  error  be  what  it  would.  This,  however, 
has  rarely  happened  ;  and  when  it  did,  great  pre- 
caution was  used;  and  no  angle  was  rejected  with- 
out some  reason  appeared  to  render  it  doubtful. 

In  correcting  the  observed  angles  to  obtain  those 
made  by  the  chords,  I  have  used  the  formula  given 
by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  his  demonstration  of 
M.  De  Lambre's  problem,  which  appears  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1797.  The  spheri- 
cal excess  is  of  course  had  from  the  well  known 
method  of  dividing  the  area  of  the  triangle  in 
square  seconds,  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  arc 
equal  to  radius,  where  the  number  of  feet  in  a  se- 
cond may  be  had  by  using  the  degree  as  has  been 
commonly  applied  to  the  mean  sphere,  or  the  meaa 
between  the  degree  on  the  meridian  and  its, per- 
pendicular. This  being  of  no  further  use  thin  to 
check  any  error  that  might  happen  in  xjompi^ting. 
the  corrections  for  the  angles.  2  .^  *  .  /• 

In  converting  the  sides  of  the  triangles  kito'afcSy 
Vol.  VIIL  N 
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the  length  of  a  degree  has  beiemsoniputefd  for  every 
ten  deCTeps  from  the  meridian  tq  its  perpendicular 
on  ^n  Jillipsoid^  whose  diameters  Wjsre  in  the  ratio 
o^pne  to  1,0067,  which  is  derivied  from  taking  tjie 
degree  on  the  meridian,  in  latitude  50*  41'  to  be 
6085 1,  and  the  degree  perpendicuUr  thereto  61 182, 
in  the  same  latitude.  These  data  would  gjve  the 
merjidional  degree,  in  latitude  13*,  to  be  6OI9I, 
imcj  the  degree  perpendicular  equal  60957,  which, 
howevef,  is  pot  the  case;  but  no  sensible  error  will 
Zfviyp  in  making  those  cprreptions  from  taking  the 
arcs  a  feiy  ^eqonds  more  or  less  than  the  ^ruth. 

SECTION  VL 

Reduction  ^tbe  distances  to  the  meridian  ^Trivan- 
deporum,  for  determining  the  kngth  gf  the  ter^ 
festrial  arc. 

The  sides  of  thjB  great  triangles,  from  which  tjie 
arc  is  derived^  falling  vjery  i^early  in  the  same  mer 
ridian,  and  not  more  than  16363,3  feet  west  frpn^ 
the  meridian  of  Trivandeporum^  the  south  extre- 
mity of  tjie  arp,  there  required  no  rgfefience  %o  ^ny 
liyppthesis  of  the  earth's  figure  for  getting  the  exap( 
distance  between  the  parallels,  so  that  ^e  l^ti^uda 
of  fi  point  where  a  great  circle  falling  from  the  sta- 
tion of  observa|:ion  near  Paudree,  will  put  the  me^ 
ridian  of  Trivandeporum  at  right  angles,  may  bp  de- 
termined yriti^  sufficient  apcuracy  by  computing 
Spherically,  and  the  distances,  when  reduc<?d  to  the 
meridian^  (the  distance  from  Triyand^oruvi  tp 
Cpmfjm  hill  excepted,)  may  be  considered  as  thp 
chords  of  arcs  on  the  meridian,  and  therefore  the 
arcs  themselves  may  be  had,  by  allowing  Q(>!^\ 
fathoms  to  the  degree,  as  had  been  obtained  frpm^ 
the  sum  of  those  reduced  distances,  the  sum  t^iere- 
i&fe  of  al£  these  arcs  will  make  the  whole  mern 
£onal  arc,  which  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
truth* 
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Seeding  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  station  of  ob- 
servation at  PaudreCy  to  the  station  at  Maumdoor 
hill,  would  fall  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  meri- 
dian, that  distance  has  been  computed,  by  taking 
the  sides  Poonauk  hill  to  Maumdeor  hill,  and  Poor 
nauk  hill  to  Pddree,  and  using  the  internal  angle 
ztPoonauk  hill,  corrected  for  the  chords.  This, 
however,  was  scarcely  necessary,  except  for  shew- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  points. 

The  fdlowing  table  will  shew  the  arrangement 
of  the  sides,  and  their  reduction  to  the  meridian 
of  Trivandeporum. 


Slatiow  at 


Statknis 
referred  to. 


Bearings  referred  to 
the  meridian  of  TVt- 
fondeponon. 


Distances. 


pistances  fix>m  the 
parallels  of  the 


Meridian.    Perpendicular. 


I'nmdepoTimiy 
Qxaittflthill, 

Uaumdo&r, 


Coonum  hill, 
(FoorUty  hill, 
Carrojtgooli/, 
MoMmdoor, 
Paudree  station, 


5  31  50,3. N.W, 

0  03  18,4  N.W. 
52  45  21,9 

1  50  51,2  N.W. 
.1  02  09,7  N.  E. 


125129,1 
104887,5 
95282,8 
133481,5 
211512,1 


12059,8  W. 

108,3  W. 

75851,4  E. 

4303,5  W. 

3824,4  E. 


124547,5  N. 

104887.4  N. 
57666,0  N. 

133412.5  N. 
211477,5  N. 


THE  NOETHINGS  EEDUCED  TO  ARCS. 

Trivandeporum  to  Coonum  hill,  .  .  124548,77 
Coonum  \\\\\  to  TVooritty  Ml,  .  104887,47 
Wooritty  hill  to  Maumdoor  hill,  .  1 334 1 3, 1 5 
Maumdoor  hill  to  Paudree  station,   21 1478,57 


Length  of  the  terrestrial  arc,  .  .  .  574327,9^ 


Or  fathoms, 95721.3266 
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SECTION  VIL 

Observations  by  the  Zenith  Sector  for  the  latitude  of 
Paudree  station^  and  the  station  near  Trivandepo- 
rum  \  and  the  kfigth  of  the  celestial  arc. 

The  zenith  sector,  with  which  these  observations 
have  been  taken,  was  made  by  Mr.  Ramsden, 
and  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Genei'al  Roy,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1790,  being  then 
unfinished.  The  radius  of  the  arc  is  five  feet,  and 
the  arc  itself  is  of  that  extent  to  take  in  nine  de- 
grees on  each  side  of  the  zenith.  It  is  divided  into 
degrees,  and  smaller  divisions  of  20'  each,  which 
are  numbered.  Each  of  these  last  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  four,  of  5'  each.  The  micrometer  which 
moves  the  telescope  and  arc,  is  graduated  to  se- 
conds, and  one  revolution  moves  the  arc  over 
1'  10"  08'",  but  the  scale  being  large,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second  can  be  easily  defined.  The  con- 
struction, and  improvements  to  the  zenith  sector, 
are  so  well  known,  that  a  minute  description  of  it 
here  would  be  unnecessary.  It  will  therefore  suffice 
to  say,  that  as  far  as  so  delicate  an  instrument  can 
be  managed  in  a  portable  observatory,  or  travel- 
ling'tent,  which  never  can  offer  the  advantages  of 
a  fixed,  well  contrived  building,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Tlie  time  I  commenced  observing  at  Paudree  sta- 
tion was  during  the  heavy  part  of  the  monsoon, 
which  occasioned  frequent  interruptions :  and  al- 
though I  had  intended  observing  by  at  least  three 
fixed  stars,  I  only  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction  in 
one,  which  was  Aldebaran.  With  that  star  1  had  a 
fortunate  succession  for  about  sixteen  nights;  some 
few  of  those  observations  being  less  favourable  than 
the  others,  were  rejected,  and  the  rest,  from  which 
the  latitude  was  determined,  appear  in  the  following 
table,arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  takeii. 
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During  the  tijne  I  was  at  Trivandeporum^  near 
Cuddahre,  the  weather  was  settled  and  serene,  and 
the  nights  perfectly  clear,  so.  that  I  had  an  unli- 
mited choice  of  stars,  but  having  been  successful 
with  Aldebarafiy  I  chose  that  star  for  determining 
the  length  of  the  arc. 

As  I  consider  the  celestial  arc  more  likely  to  be 
erroneous  than  any  terrestrial  measurement,  1  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
manner  of  observing  and  of  adjusting  the  instru- 
ment, for  after  two  years  fcxperience,  I  have  found, 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  powers  of  the  zenith 
sector,  extreme  delicacy  and  attention  are  requi- 
site to  render  the  observations  satisfactory.     The 
following  method  of  adjustment  I  have  always  prac- 
tised.     After  having  brought  the  vertical  axis 
nearly  to  its  true  position  by  the  adjusting  screw  at 
the  bottom,  or.  so  that  the  wire  of  the  plummet 
would  bisect  the  same  dot  when  the  telescope  was 
moved  to  the  opposite  side,  or  half  round  oti  the 
axis,  I  then  examined  whether  the  dot  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  horizontal  axis  was  bisected,  and  whether 
the  wire  moved  in  the  vertical  plane  clear  of  the 
the  axis ;  for  unless  it  be  perfectly  free,  all  the  ob- 
servations will  be  false.     When  I  had  bisected  the 
dot,  I  either  took  out  the  microscope  and  looked 
obliquely,  or  did  the  same  by  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  by  that  means  I  could  discover  the  smallest  pa- 
rallax.    If  it  admitted  being  brought  nearer  to  the 
axis,  it  was  done ;  but  I  found  from  experience, 
that  it  Wfts  more  eligible  to  leave  the  wire  at  a  sen- 
sible distance  than  to  bring  it  yery  near.  .  Having 
satisfied  myself  in  this  particular,  I  examined  with 
the  microscope  again  in  front,  moved  .the  wire  freely 
in  the  vertical  platne,  and,  then  bisected  the  dot. 
Tlie  telescope  was  then  moved,  so  that,  the  wire 
was  brought  over  the  dot  zero  on  the  arc,  and  the 
5ame  precaution  used  with  respect  to  the  wire  iriov- 
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ing  free  of  the  arc ;  and  here,  as  well  as  above,  I 
found  it  best  to  allow' a  sensible  distance  between 
the  wu^e  and  the  arc. 

The  microscope  by  which  the  upper  dot  in  the 
horizontal  axis  is  examined,  being  fixed  by  the 
maker,  the  axis  of  vision  is  of  course  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  plane,  and  will  meet  that  plane  in  the 
centre  of  the  axis,  but  the  lower  microscope  is  move* 
able,  and  requires  care  to  fix  it  so,  as  to  have  the 
Mrire  in  the  axis  of  vision,  and  be  free  'from  the 
effects  of  parallax,  this  I  have  done  by  moving  it 
alotig  the  brass  plate  in  front  of  the  arc,  till  the 
\  wire  appeared  free  from  curvature,  and  then  ad* 

•  justed  tne  dot.     In  these  late  observations,  I  have 

generally  made  the  final  adjustment  by  the  light  of 
a  wax  taper,  for  the  wind  being  sometimes  high  and 
troublesome,  I  found  there  was  much  irregularity* 
in  the  observations,  until  I  adopted  that  method. 
I  therefore  closed  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  ob» 
servatory  tent,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  stillness 
^  within.  The  distance  of  the  wire  from  the  axiai 
and  the  arc  is  likewise  better  defined  by  a  taper  by 
noticing  the  shadow  in  moving  the  light  to  the 
right  and  left 

In  fixing  the  instrument  for  the  star,  great  care 
was  taken  to  have  it  placed  in  the  meridiatj,  which 
was  done  by  a  mark  at  near  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
(generally  one  of  my  small  flags),  the  polar  star^ 
Imving  been  previously  observed  by  the  large«  the- 
odolite for  that  purpose.  The  telescope  was  then 
moved  in  the  vertical  till  the  wire  of  the  plummet 
^  iitras  at  the  nearest  dirision  on  either  limo  to  tfa^ 

aemth  distance  of  the  star,  which  could  always  be 
isearly  known.  The  micrometer,  having  been  put 
to  zero,  waa  firmly  screwed,  and  the  oot  on  the 
limb  carefiiliy  bisected,  the  instrument  was  turned 
lictf  round;  iA»  a^ertment  exaAiined  and  correct^ 
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^d,  if  necessaty.  That  being  done,  the  degttes 
and  minutes,  &c.  on  the  arc  wcrA  noted  down,  ad 
Was  also  the  particular  division  on  the  micrometer 
scale,  at  which  the  index  stood,  arid  th6  fractlonat 
part  of  a  division  hat  case  there  were  anly.  In  thiS' 
state  every  thing  remained  to  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  of  the  time  the  star  was  to  pass, 
when  i  repaired  to  the  tent,  and  again  examined 
whether  tne  wire  bisected  the  dot;  if  it  did  not,  the 
instrnment  was  again  adjusted  to  the  same  dot,  arid 
the  horizontal  axis  also  examined  by  the  upper  mi- 
croscope, all  this  being  done,  the  sector  \*^as  placed 
in  the  meridian. 

When  the  star  entered  the  field  of  view,  the  mi- 
crometer was  moved  gently  till  the  star  was  near 
the  horizontal  wire,  but  not  bisected  tiH  k'  cam*. 
riear  the  vertical,  that  tlie  micrometer  rifiight  »6t 
be  turned  back,  but  continue  movinfg  in  the  i^ariife 
direction.  This  I  did  to  avoid  any  false  motion- 
in  the  micrometer  screw,  and  I  was  led  to  this 
precaution  by  the  repeated  experiments  I  had  made 
m  examining  the  divisions  on  the  arc,  for  it  some- 
times happened  after  moving  the  arc  over  one  of 
die  divisions  till  the  wire  bisected  the  next  dot; 
and  then  turning  it  back  again,  that  the  index  of 
the  micrometer  was  not  at  the  same  second,  but 
had  passed  over  it  perhaps  one,  and  sometimes  two 
Seconds }  but  by  moving  over  the  next  five  minuteS' 
in  the  samft  direction^  uie  number  of  revolutions 
iind  seconds  were  always  what  they  ought  to  be, 
to  some  very  small  fraction.  This  anomaly,  how- 
*ver,  only  happenedi  in  some  situations  of  the  screw,i 
and  to  avoid  any  eri^rs  arising  therefrom,  I  adopts' 
cd  the  above  methods 

The  zenith  distance  df  the  star  being  now  had^ 
on  one  part  of  the  arc  or  limh,  after  ^&  sairie  pro-i 
cea^  had  been  gone  through  t^e  next  night,  with 
regard  to  l3ic  adjustment,  the  icisMi  distance  Mraisi 
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taken  on  the  other  p?irt  of  the  arc,  by  turning  the 
instrument  half  round  on  its  vertical  axis.  The 
mean  of  these  two  was  therefore  the  true  observed 
zenith  distance,  and  half  the  difference  was  the  error 
of  coUimation.  For  applying  these  to  the^purpose 
in  question,  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances  being 
corrected  for  refraction,  the  declination  of  the  star 
for  each  of  these  nights,  was  corrected  for  nutation, 
aberration,  &c.  to  the  time  of  observation,  and  the 
mean  of  the  two  taken  for  determining  the  latitude. 

In  this  manner  has  the  whole  series  of  observa- 
tions been  continued,  by  turning  the  sector  half 
round  every  night,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  on 
opposite  parts  of  the  arc,  and  each  compared  with 
its  preceding  and  succeeding  one.  In  pursuing  this 
method,  it  was  unnecessary  to  notice  the  error  of 
coUimation  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  test  to 
the  regularity  of  the  observations ;  for  until  they 
became  uniform,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  zenith 
distances,  concluding  that  there  had  been  some 
mismanagement,  or  some  defect  in  the  adjustment. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  observations  by 
the  star  Aldebaran,  for  determining  the  length  of 
the  arc. 

Observations  at  the  station  near  Paudree. 


Mean  of  the  ze 

Mean    of  the 

Day  of  the  month. 

nith    distance 

corrected  de- 

Latitude. 

on  each  arc. 

ciinaHons. 

0     /       // 

o      /      // 

0         '         ff 

NoiD.  23d  and  24th, 

2  46  32,  5 

16  06  20,70 

13  19  48,20 

24th  and  25th, 

2  46  32,'*C 

16  06  20,69 

13  19  48,23 

25th  and  26th, 

2  46  31,78 

16  06  20,68 

13  19  48,90 

30th  and    1st  Dec, 

2  46  31,60 

16  06  20,61 

13  19  49,01 

Dec.     1st  and   2d, 

2  46  32,60 

16  06  20,60 

13  19  48,0 

2d   and   3d, 

2  46  32,90 

16  06  20,58 

13  19  47,68 

12th  and  13th, 

2  46  30,96 

16  06  2Q,39 

13  19  49,43 

13th  and  l4tb. 

2  46  28,37 

16  06  20,36 

13  19  51,79 

Error  of  col- 1  ^^i^ 
lima,  applied.  3         * 

2  46  29,71 

16  06  19,64 

13  19  49,93 

Mean    13  19  49,018} 
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Observations  at  the  station  near  Trivandeporum, 


Mean  of  the  ze- 

Mean   of    the 

I>ay  of  the  month. 

nith    distance 

correct  decli- 

Latitude. 

" 

on  eaeh  arc. 

nations. 

o       t        tt 

o        /        // 

0       /        // 

February  loth  and  nth. 

"4  21  27,14 

16  06  18,00 

11  44*50,86 

nth  and  13th, 

4  31  24,04 

16  06  17,93 

11  44  53,89 

13th  and  l4th, 

4  21  23,04 

1«  06  17,87 

11  44  54,83 

|4th  and  15th, 

4  21  25,10 

16  06  17,83 

1 1  44  52,73 

l^th  and  I6th, 

4  21  26,73 

16  06  17,79 

11  44  51,06 

i6th  and  17th, 

4  21  25,60 

16  06  17,75 

U  44  52,15 

24th  and  25th, 

4  21  24,17 

16  06  17,44 

11  44  53,27. 

25th  and  26th, 

4  21  25,17 

16  06  17,40 

1 1  44  52,23 

26th  and  27th, 

4  21  25,04 

16  06  17,37 

1 1  44  52,33 

Mean    1 1  44  52,59  | 

Latitude  of  the  station  near  Paudree  13  19  49,02  - 
Latitude  bf  the  station  near  Tri-l  ,  -   . .  m  r/^ 
vmdeporum }1144  52,59 

Difference  of  latitude,  nearly.     1  34  56,43 


The  latitude  of  a  point  where  a  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  Paudree  station,  and  cutting  the  me- 
ridian of  Trivandeporum  at  right  angles,  will  be 
13*"  19'  49",02  •^,  from  which  deduct  the  latitude 
of  the  station  at  Trivandeporum^  equal  1 1°  49'  52",59, 
will  leave  V  34'  56",43,  or  r,58233  nearly;  by 
which  divide  the  number  of  fathoms  in  the  terres- 
trial arc  =  95721,3266,  &c.  we  shall  have  V  = 
60494  fathoms,  nearly,  for  the  degree  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arc,  or  latitude  12**  32'  nearly. 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  account  of  the  meridional  arc  was  made 
out,  I  have  completed  the  measurement  of  a  de- 
gree perpendicular  to  the  meridian  in  latitude  12** 
32'  nearly,  which  is  derived  from  a  distance  of . 
fifty-five  miles  and  upwards,  between  Carangooly 
and  Curnatighur;   two  stations  nearly  east  and 
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west  from  each  other ;  and  the  following  triangles 
have  been  made  use  of  to  obtain  that  distance. 

Dhtanccj  Csiraxigpoly  from  Permacoil  134S36,4. 


No. 


33. 


Cttrangoofyf 
Permacoil, 
Mailiacherry   1 
Droog,         J 


Observed 
Angles. 


38  00  53,47 
103  08  30^05 

38  50  42,44 


180  00  05,§6 


Dur. 


—0,74 

—2,64 

-1,71 


h 


Error. 


Angles  for 
compntatMnu 


38  00  53     ?  208418,2 
103  Oa  27,5  j  131^8,9 

38  50  39,5 


DislAiGes 
mfeet. 


4,08f+  l,Hi80  oa  00,0  | 


Carangooly^ro/w  Maillacherry  Droog  208418,2. 


34. 

Carangdofy, 
Maillacherry  1 
Droog,         3 
Cumat%hMr, 

O         /         // 

30  44  38,7 

105  42  14,3 

43  33  15,1 

-1,3 
-5,1 

-1,0 

M 

// 

30  44  37,0^  §91189,3 
105  42  09,0  \  154625,8 
43  33  14,0' 

180  00  08,i 

7.4 

+0,7 

1^0  00  00,0  1 

The  distance  from  Curnatighur  to  Maillaclierry 
has  also  been  brought  out  from  a  northern  series 
of  triangles  derived  from  the  side  of  Poonauk  hill 
and  Maumdoor  hill,  of  the  great  triangle  Maw/n- 
doory  Poonauky  and  MuUapode  hill:  the  triangles 
are  Poonauk y  Maumdoor  and  ffanandamulla ;  Ha^ 
nandamulUiy  Maumdoor y  and  Telloor ;  T^Uoar^  Ha-* 
nandamulla  and  Curnatighur;  Curnatighm\  Tel'- 
-loor  and  Maillacherry  Droog.  Upon  the  distance 
from  Curnatighur  to  Maillacherry  as  a  base,  the 
distance  from  Curnatighur  to  Carangooly  has  been 
computed,  and  differs  only  two  feet  from  that 
derived  from  the  side  Carangooly  and  Maillacherry 
Droog :  but  there  was  some  variation  in  the  angles 
taken  at  Poonauk  hill,  which  renders  it  doubtful, 
foi-  the  present,  which  to  select;  I  have  thereforef 
relied  on  the  single  distance  given  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  triangle. 
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Of  the  Polar  Star  Observations  at  Garaftgooly  and 
Curnatighur,  and*  the  Length  of  a  Degree^jper- 
pendicular  to  the  Meridian,  deduced  thergrom^ 
for  the  Latitude  of  12*  32'  nearly. 

As  the  method  of  determining  the  difference  of 
longitude  of  two  places,  by  taking  the  angle  with 
the  meridian  and  each  station  reciprocally,  requires 
very  great  accuracy,  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  an  account  of  the  obsei-vations  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  state  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty 
of  taking  them,  particulariy  at  Gumatigur,  whose 
great  height  subjected  it  to  a  constant  haziness, 
whereby  the  blue  lights  at  Carangooly  were  repeat- 
edly fired  v/ithottt  effect,  appearing*too  faint  to  be 
seen  when  the  wires  of  the  telescope  were  illumin- 
ated :  some  nights,  however,  were  favourable,  when 
the  whole  of  the  light*  were  distinctly  seen ;  but 
the  stnxiety,  which  occuts  on  such  occasions,  Will 
sometimes  cause  irregularities  in  the  angles ;  a  few 
on  that  account,  when  the  lights  expired  before 
the  observations  were  thought  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory, have  been  rejected.  Those  which  appear  in 
the  folllowing  account^  are  such  as  I  have  deemed 
good,  though  there  is  a  greater  difference  among 
them  than  I  could  have  Wished.  But  as  I  had  no 
positive  reason  forsetting  them  aside,  I  have  accord- 
ingly used  them ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
error,  by  increasing  the  number  of  observations,atOr- 
rangooly^  between  the  polar  star,  at  its  greatest  west- 
ern elongation,  and  the  referring  lamip  sit  Saliawauk. 

March  so,  in  the  evening,  ....  0  34  48,4 

_     21, 52^ 

22, 52,8 

23, 48,8 

25, 50,2 

26,  .............  48,0 

27, 46,9 

29, 45,4 
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Between  the  Lamp  at  Sallawauk  and  the  Blue  Light 
at  Curnatighun 

March  30,    ...  84°  38'  24';o 

23 ,55 
19,2 
20,0 
22,62 


April   4, 


Mean 


84'  38'  21",  87 


TABLE.  Containing  the  apparent  Polar  Distances 
of  the  Star y  and  the  apparent  Azimuths  for  the 
Nights  of  Observation  ;  and  also  the  Angles  be- 
tween the  referring  Lamp  and  the  Meridian  of 
Carangooly. 


Aiarch 
1803. 


20 
21 

25 

27 
29 


Apparent 
Polar  dist. 


44  22,32 

44  22,62 

44  22,88 

44  23,  I6 

44  23,71 

1  44  24,01 

1  44  24,28 

1  44  24,82 


Latitude. 


1.2»  32'  12",27 


Apparent 
Azimuth. 


1  46  55,32 

1  46  55,63 

1  46  55,90 

1  46  56,18 

1  46  56,72 

1  46  57,05 

i  46  57,33 

1  46  57,89 


Z.  Star  and 
JiuDp. 


0  34  48,4 
0  34  52,9 
0  34  52,8 
0  34  48,8 
0  34  50,2 
0  64  48,0 
0  34  46,9 
0  34  45,4 


Z.  Pole  and 
I.<amp. 


2  21  43,72 

2  21  48,53 

2  21  48,70 

2  21  44,9s 

2  21  46,92 

2  21  45,05 

2  21  44,23 

2  21  43,29 


Mean 


Observed  angle  between  the  lamp  and  Cumatighur, 


2  21  45,67 
84  38  21,87 


Observed  angle  meridian  of  Carangooli/  and  ditto,    -    -    87  00  07;54 


Observations  at  Curnatighur,  between  the  Polar 
Star,  at  its  greatest  eastern  Elongation,  and  the 
referring  Lamp  at  Maudimungalum. 

May  14,  in  the  morning,    .  .  .  82°  26'  25\6 

15,     25,2 

16,  . 25,6 

20,     28,29 

21,     26,1 

3 
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Between  the  referring  Light  and  the  Blue  Lights 
at  Carangooly. 

May  18, .8'  35'  34",50 

36,30 


40,10 

42,0 

41,25 

38,20 

S5,57 

38,40 


Mean 8  35  38,26 

TABLE.  Containing  the  apparent  Polar  Distances 
of  the  Star^  the  apparent  Azimuths  for  the  Time 
of  Observation,  and  also  the  Angles  between  the 
referring  Lamp  and  the  Meridian  o/*Curnatighur. 


Ma> 

180). 


Apparent 
Polar  dist. 


Latitude. 


Apparent 
Azimath. 


Angle  Star 
and  Lamp. 


Angle  Pele 
and  Lamp. 


13 
15 
16 
20 
21 


1  44  36,4 

1  44  36,78 

I  44  36,96 

1  44  37,68 

1  44  37,85 


1 


12«  34'  38",87 


I  47  10,76 

1  47  11,15 

1  47  11,34 

I  47  12,08 

I  47  12,25 


82  2&  25,6 
82  26  25,2 
82  26  25,6 
82  26  28,29 
82  26  26,1 


84  13  36,36 

84  13  36,35 

84  13  36,94 

84  13  40,37 

84  13  38,35 


Mean    -    -    84  1^  37,67 
Observed  angle  between  the  lamp  and  Carangooly,      -     +  8  35  38,26 


Observed  angle  meridian  oiCurnatighur  and  Carangooly,      92  49  15,93 


If  the  mean  of  all  the  angles  be  taken,  the  ob- 
served angle  at  Carangooly,  between  the  meridian 
and  Curnatighur,  will  be  87"*  00'  07",54 ;  and  the 
observed  angle  at  Curnatighur,  between  that  meri* 
dian  and  the  station  at  Carangooly,  will  be  92°  49' 
15",93.  In  order,  therefore,  to  correct  these  angles 
for  spherical  computation,  it  will  first  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  distance  between  the  parallels 
of  Carangooly  and  Curnatighur,  so  that  th^  on^ 
being  known,  the  other  may  be  obtained. 
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Let  JPC  and  PG  be  two  meridians,  atid  let  C 
and  (?  be  the  stations  at  Carangooly  and  Curnati^ 
gkur.  Let  Cs  be  a  parallel  of  latitude  at  C,  meet- 
ing the  meridian  ofCumatighur  produced,  and  let 
CR  be  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
of  Carangooly  falling  from  that  place,  till  it  meet 
PG  produced  in  R. 

Now  GCR  is  a  p 

spheroidical  trian- 
gle, and  the  chord 
of  the  arc  GC  is  gi- 
ven from  the  thirty- 
fourth  triangle;  and 
since  the  angle  PGC 
is  known,  the  angle 
CGR  is  known,  be- 
ing equal  1 80*  minus 
the  observed  angle 
at  Curnatighur,  or 
87M0'44",07.— And 
by  the  same  reason- 
ing the  angle  GCR 
will  be  given,  being 
equal  the  angle  PCR 
(90*)  mintis  the  ob- 
served angle  at  Ca- 
rangooly^  that  is   2'' 

5S*  52",46 — Hence,  by  first  considering  this  as  a 
plane  triangle,  and  taking  the  angle  at  iJ,  the 
supplement  to  the^  other  two,  the  sides  CR  and 
GR  may  be  obtained,  and  used  as  arcs  for  cor- 
recting the  angles  at  C  and  G,  which  will  then  be 
2*  59^  5^3  and  87'  10'  43",79  respectively,  which 
are  the  angles  made  by  the  chords  of  the  arcs  CG 
and  RG  at  C  and  G.  Hence  the  supplement  to 
these  (89''  49'  24",01)  will  be  the  angle  at  R  made 
by  the  chords  of  the  arcs  RC  and  RG.  From 
these  data  will  be  had  jBC=g90837,8,  and  RG^ 
15228,74  feet. 
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But  to  find  the  small  sp^ce  Rs  on  the  meridiati 
of  Cumatighurj  between  the  perpendicular  arc  and 
parallel  from  Carangooly,  let  the  triangle  CRs  he 
Uken  as  a  plane  one.  Then  if  to  the  corrected 
angle  CRs  (89M9' 24';oi)  be  added  the  supple^ 
ment  to  the  spherical  excess  in  tlie  triangle  RCG 
(o;5),  we  shall  have  89"  49'  24",51  for  the  angle 
iRC.  Draw  R  t  parallel  to  s  C,  meeting  the  me-' 
ridian  of  Carangooly,  produced  in  t.  Then  since 
the  afigles  PtR  and  JPsC  are  equal  by  construe^ 
tion;  and  the  triangles  sCiJ,  CRt  considered  as 
plane  ones,  the  angle  CRt  is  equal  half  the  diffe- 
rence pf  the  angles  PCR  and  PRC^  that  is  =;: 
?<>?-<■?  ?.^.  f?^^^^- A  i>s:0^  5'  ir,74.  Hence  is  given 
the  two  angles  CRs^  sCR^  and  the  side  C/J,  by 
which  the  small  side  Rs  is  had,  equal  to  448,0S 
feet,  which,  deducted  from  G/J,  gives  Gs^ 
14780,72  feet,  equal  to  an  arc  of  2'  26",i8  on  the 
meridian,  and  thfs  is  the  difference  of  the  latitudes 
of  Carangooly  and  Curnatighur.  Hence  if  the  la- 
titude of  "^Carangooly  be  12^  32'  l?",2r,  that  of 
Curnatighur  wiWht  12'  34'  38", 85,  and  their  re- 
spective complements  will  be  77*  2/  47'',73  and 
77*  25'  2 1",  15.  Hence  in  the  triangle  PCG,  on  the 
spheroid,  is  given  the  two  sides  PG  arid  PC,  the 
co-latitvides  of  G  and  C,  and  the  two  observed 
angles  PCQ  and  PGC. 

Then  as  the  tan.  77**  26'  34",44  (half  the  sum  of 
t\\t  sides  PG  and  PC)  to  tan.^  0^  1'  13",29  (half 
their  difference)  so  is  tan.  89*"  54'  41",73  (half  the 
sum  of  the  angles),  to  tan.  2**  56  10';23  (the  half 

*  Wbtn  the  polar  star  observations  were  made  at  Carangooly, 
no  double  azimuths  could  be  taken,  and  therefore  the  latitude  of 
the  place  was  necessary  to  compute  the  azimuths,  in  order  to  get 
the  direction  of  the  meridian.  As  I  wished  to  deduce  the  latitude 
of  Carangooly  from  that  of  the  observatory  at  Madras^  the  fol« 
lowing  method  was  used  to  obtain  it. 

f-et  P  be  tji^  pole,  PT  the  meridian  of  Trivandeporum,  O  th^ 
observatory  vA  Madras;  and  let  C  be,  the  station  at  Carangooly^ 
jf  that  at  T¥w0ndeporum,  OMan  arc  of  a  great  circle;  perpendi* 
cuhff  to  PT,  falling  from  the  observatory,  and  Cm  another  per- 
pendicular arc  from  Carangooly,  Then  if  the  ratio  of  the  earth's 
diameters  be  taken  as  X  to  1,003567,  and  the  degree  on  the  ^g^oQle 
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difference  of  the  angles).  Therefore  92''  5ff  5  V\96 
and  86**  58'  31",5,  will  be  the  angles  at  Curnatighur 
and  Carangooli/y '  such  as  would  have  been  observed 
on  a  sphere,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  bein^  the 
same.  Then  by  using  these  angles,  with  the  sides 
PC  and  PG,  and  computing  spherically,  the  angle 
CPGy  or  difference-of  longitude,  will  be  48' 47"', 75, 
with  which,  and  the  side  PC,  or  co-latitude  of 
Carantgooly^  in  the  triangle  PCJ?,  right  angled  at 
C,  the  side  CR  will  be  had  equal  0'  47'  37",45. 

Now  the  chord  of  this  q.rc  is  the  distance  CR, 
equal  290837,8  feet,  and  therefore  the 'arc  itself  is 
290841  feet  nearly.  Hence  47'  37';45  :  290841:: 
60' :  366355,08  feet,  or  61059,2  fathoms  nearly, 
which  is  the  length  of  the  degree  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian  at  Carangooly*. 

ridian  be  60494  fathoms ;  by  using  these 
data,  and  computing  on  the  elliptic  hypo- 
tliesis,  the  degree  perpendicular  to  the  me- 
ridian 12°  32"  Wbuld  be  60906  fathoms^ 
^hich  for  the  present  purpose  is  made  use  of. 

By  the  triangles,  the  point  O  is  east  from 
the  meridian  of  Trimndeponan  190561, 12 
feet,  and  north  from  the  perpendicular  at 
tliat  station  480363,62  feet.  Also  C  is  east 
63690,8  feet,  and  north  287100,96  feet, 
from  which,  and  applying  the  above  de- 
grees, we  shall  have  the  arc  TM 1°  19'  26",4 ; 
Ti»=:47'27',56;  and  therefore = Mm  31' 
5^,84.  Also  OM  31'  17",13,  C«»=10' 
27",42,  and  PO  76""  55'  56",7,  the  latitude 
of  the  observatory  being  13*  04'  09",3. 

Then  iu  the  spherical  triangle  POM, 
right  angled  at  M,  we  have  Cos  OM :  Rad 
:  :Cos.  PO  :  Cos  PM-l^"  55'  48",72,  to 
which  add  the  arc  Mm,  there  will  be  had 
Pm=77''  27'  47^56,  the  co-latitude  of  tlie 
point  7jf . 

Then  again  as  rad.  :  Cos  Cw::  Cos  mP: 
Cos  PC=77''  27'  4r,77;  therefore  the  iafitude  of  Carangooljf 
will  be  1 2°  32'  12  ',23.  ,  ' 

*  The  ratio  of  the  earth's  diameters  has  been  determined,  by, 
using  the  degree  as  broughfout  here,  and  the  one  in  latitude  50^ 
41',  as  deduced  from  the  measured  arc  .between  Greenwich  and 
Paris,  which  is  60851  fathoms;  and  these  two  give  (be  ratio  of 
tlie  polar  to  the  equatrial  diameters  to  be  1 : 1,003567,  ^upposun, 
the  earth  to  be  an  elUnsoid.  "  Digitized  by  L^OOgie 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  above  has  been  written,  the  triangles 
derived  from  the  side  Maumdoor  and  Poonauky  and 
brought  down  westerly  as  far  as  IVoritti/yhdive  been 
computed,  and  it  appears  that  the  distance  be- 
tween Maumdoor  and  JVoritty,  which  is  common 
to  both  series,  exceeds  the  former  by  6^9  feet ; 
80  that  th^  mean  of  the  two,  equal  133485,0  feet, 
has  been  taken  for  obtaining  anew  both  the  meri- 
dional and  perpendicular  arcs ;  the  former  of  which 
is  574337,0i  feet,  and  the  latter  290848,5  feet ; 
whence  the  degree  en  the  meridian  will  be  had 
60495  fathoms  neariy,  and  the  degree  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  meridian  at  Carangoolif  6IO6I  fathoms 
nearly. 

The  difference  of  6,9  feet  is  more  than  what  I 
expected,  but  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  angles  in  the  great  triangle, 
Maumdoor^  Mullapode^  and  Poonauk.  But  as  it 
appears  that  the  side  Mullapode  and  Maumdoor  has 
been  in  excess,  and  the  side  Poonauk  and  Maumr 
door  in  defect,  it  musi  follow  that  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  Maumdoor  and  JVoritty,  brought  out  ]by 
triangles  derived  from  these  two  sides,  must  be 
very  near  the  truth. 

Now  this  latitude  has  been  made  use  of  to  find  the  latitude  of  Cur- 
natighur,  and  the  same  process  has  been  followed  for  finding  tlie 
length  of  a  degree  on  the  perpendicular  in  the  latitude  of  Carangooli/t 
as  is  here  given ;  and  that  degree  taken,  with  the  easting  of  the  ofa^. 
servatory  from  the  meridian  of  CarangooJy  to  compute  the  latitude 
a  second  time,  which  came  out  12*»  32'  12",27>  and  is  here  applied 
for  re^computing  the  perpendicular  degree:  but  the  difference  is 
too  trifling  to  affect  the  difference  of  longitude,  and  therefore  the 
degree  comes  out  the  same. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  that  the  distance  of  the  obser- 
vatory from  the  meridian  of  Trivdndepoorum  being  sa  trifling,  no 
spheroidal  correction  has  been  thought  requisite  for  obtaining  the 
latitude  of  the  point  M,  and  hiuch  kss  for  that  of  C 
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VI. 

On  the  Hindu  Systems  of  Astronomy,  and  their 
connection  with  History  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

BV  J.  BENTLEY,  ESQ. 

IN  my  last  paper  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Si^rya 
Siddhdnta^  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  I  endeavoured  to  ejcplain,  in 
as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  the  principles  otl 
which  the  Hindu  artificial  systems  of  astronomy 
are  founded.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  post- 
poned the  present  paper  until  I  should  procure  se- 
veral valuable  works,  which,  through  the  assis- 
tance of  my  friends,  I  am  endeavouring  to  collect 
from  different  parts,  which  would  enable  me  t6 
give  a  more  perrect  and  satisfiictory  account  of  the 
ancient  astronomy  and  history  of  India,  than  I  can 
at  present;  but  having  lately,  by  chance,  seen  the 
first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  wherein  the 
writer  has  thought  proper  to  attack  my  last  paper, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  come  forward  as  early 
bs  possible,  to  repel  his  observations,  and  to  shew 
how  little  he  is  acquainted  with  the  matters  he 
pretends  to  review. 

The  Reviewer  says — • 

"  Mr.  Bentley  appears  to  be  a  mathematician  of 
^^  considerable  industry  and  merit.  In  this  dis(|uisi- 
"  tion  he  has  supplied  some  instructive  observations 
"  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  and  on 
^  the  manner  in  which  their  cycles  were  or  might 
^  have  been  formed ;  he  has  also  exhibited  useful 
"  formulae,  shewing  their  application  in  discovering 
"  the  actual  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"  His  discussion  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
02 
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"  Stirya  Siddhanta^  involves  points  of  the  utmost 
"  importance ;  no  less,  indeed,  than  whether  the 
"  whole  oiiht  Samcrit  literature  shall  be  consider- 
"  ed  as  the  spurious  production  of  a  recent  age,  or 
^^  genuine  monuments  of  primeval  times.  We  shall 
^^  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  his  formidable  attack 
*^  6n  the  Indian  gymnosophists. 

"  The  S^rya  SiddhAnta  is  generally  believed  to  be 
"  the  most  ancient  astronomical  treatise  the  Hindus 
"have;  and,  according  to  their  notions,  was  re- 
"  ceived  by  divine  revelation  2,164,899  years  ago. 
"  But  the  mean  result  of  calculations,  from  ten  dif- 
"  ferent  data  afforded  by  that  work,  and  on  its 
*^  own  principles  of  assuming  the  position  of  the 
"  heavenly  bodies  to  have  been  accurately  obs^ved 
"  at  the  time  it  was  written,  gives  only  731  for  the 
"  date  of  its  composition,  or  the  year  of  our  Lord 
"  1068.  '  But,  independent  of  all  calculations,  an 
"  astronomical  worK,  entitled  tht  Bhaswotee,  was 
"  composed  700  years  ago  by  Sotonund,  who,  ac- 
"  cording  to  Hindu  accounts,  was  a  pupil  of  Va- 
"  ra'ha  Mihira.  The  commentary  on  thistrea- 
^*  tise  declares,  that  Vara  ha  was  the  author  of  the 
"  Surya  Siddhantd.  Therefore  any  Hindu  work,  in 
"  which  the  name  of  Vara'ha  is  mentioned,  must 
**  evidently  be  modern,  and  this  circumstance  alone 
"  totally  destroys  the  pretended  antiquity  of  many 
"  of  the  Purans  and  other  bdoks,  which,  through 
"  the  artifices  of  the  Br&hminical  tribe,  have  been 
"  hitherto  deemed  the  most  ancient  in  existence. 
"  Now  all  the  other  astronomical  works  Mr.  Bent- 
"  LEY  has  seen,  adopt  the  system  in  the  Surya 
^^Siddh&nta  hy  Vara'h a *. 


*  This  must  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Reviewer,  see  page  546, 
547,  of  Vol.  VI.  where  1  have  mentioned  and  described  other 
systems.  J,  B, 
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**  A  work  ascribed  to  Paras  a  ra,  a  philosopher, 
"  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Vedds 
"  were  armnged  in  their  present  form,  exhibits  a 
"  still  more  manifest  proof  of  forgery,  since  one  of 
**  the  formulae  it  exhibits  mentions  the  sera  of  Saga, 
^^  which  began  Anno  Domini  78." 

After  giving  this  outline,  which  is  very  defec- 
tive in  many  respects,  the  Reviewer  commences 
his  attack  as  follows : — 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  the  circum- 
'  stances  so  forcibly  stated,  by  no  means  justify 
'  the  sweeping  inference  deduced  by  our  author. 
'  Vara'ha  Mihira  was  never  considered  as  an  an- 
'  cient  writer ;  and  is  supposed,  by  Sir  WiIliam 
'  Jones,  to  have  flourished  A,  D.  499.  That  he 
'  was  the  author  of  the  Siirtfa  SiddhAnta,  rests  on 

*  the  single  authority  of  the  commentator  of  the 

*  Bhaswotee,  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been 
'  composed  in  Siam  ;  though  we  greatly  wish  Mr. 
'  Bentley  had  imitated  Sir  William  Jones,  on 

*  such  occasions,  by  inserting  the  original  passage. 
'  But  on  what  authority  does  our  author  assume, 
^  that  the  Calpa,  or  cycle  of  Vara  ha,  is  that  of 

*  Vara' HA  Mihira,  the  modern  astronomer?  We 
fiiid  the  Hindu  cycles  always  distinguished  by 

'  the  names  of  different  Deities.  There  is  the  De- 
'  vl  Calpa^,  the  Su  rya  Culpa;  the  present  is  the 
'  VisHKu  Ca/pa,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that 
'  the  Vara'ha  Calpa  derived  that  designation. from 
'  the  Vara'ha  Avatar^  or  incarnation  of  VisuNW, 
'  in  the  form  of  a  Boar,  as  is  the  universal  opinion 

*  of  the  natives.*  Now  the  name  of  Var,a'ha  Mi- 
'  HiRA  unquestionably  does  not  occur  in  the  Pm- 
'  rans^  or  ip  any  vf of k  pretending  to  antiq[uity; 
'  and  we  have  5f;en;  in  vvhat  light  we  are  to  consi- 
'  der  the  V aka' h^£G(^lpa:'  ^      , 
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That  Vara'ha  Mihira  was  the  author  of  the 
Skrya  &ddh&nta^  does  not  rest  upon  the  single  au- 
thority of  the  commentator  on  the  BhaswoteCy  but 
.on  several  undeniable  facts, — ^itis  clearly  shewn  by 
^  the  other  works  of  Vara'ha,  which  bear  his  name, 
one  of  which,  the  JAtac&rnava,  (Jatokarnovo)  is 
compared  with  the  Siirya  SiddMntay  at  page  573, 
-  4*  72.     Nay,  tlie  very  circumstance  to  which  the 
Reviewer  himself  alludes  above,  of  Vara'ha  being 
supposed  to  have  flourished  A.  D.  499^,  ought  to 
have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.     For  why  is 
Vara'ha  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  A.  D.  499? 
Because  he  had  fixed  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Aswini  in  that  year,  and  settled  the  rate 
of  pr^essrion  to  be  from  thence  computed  at  54"  an- 
■lyually:    Now  this  is  absolutely  the  casein  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  works 
of  Vara'ha  ;  and  the  same  system,  motioriR,  and 
positions  of  the  planets,  given  by  that  astronomer 
in  those  works  which  bear  his  name,  are  likewise 
the  same  in  the  Surya  Siddh&rita.     But,  indepen- 
dent of  all  these  umleriiable  facts,  there  is  not  a 
Hindu  astronomer,  who  has  the  smallest  preten- 
sion to  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  astronomy 
in  Indhy  that  does  not  know  that  Vara'ha  was 
the  real  author  of  the  S&rya  SiddkAnfUy  and  not 
1?nly  of  that  work,  but  also  of  the  Brahma  Sid- 
dhintay  iA\eS6nm  SiddhAnia,  the  Vasishta  Siddhanta, 
and  the  Paulastya  SiddMnta,  which  are  called  the 
^v4  SidihAntas  of  Vasta^ua  Mihira  ;  *and  in  allu- 
»«ion  to  which,  one  or  more  -single  works  have  been 
writtien  under  the  title  of  "  Pdncka  SiddMntay^  as 
^itppGiied  to  coritain  the  essential  parts  of  the  five 
-SiddhAntas  of  Yamaha, 

.  The  HindtiSy  in  geneml,  know  very- little  about 
^e^ime  in  which  YaSa'ha  flourished.  Some  refer 
him  to  the  aera  of  Vicramabitta>  or  fifty-six 
yeajw  before  Christ,  while  others^  from  the  cir- 
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cumstances  abovementioned,  refer  him  to  A.  D. 
499,  which  shew  how  little  they  know  of  the  real 
time  he  liv^d  in,  which  was  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  the  different  systems  of  astrono- 
my which  have  been  framed  from  time  to  time, 
there  are  but  three  now  generally  known,  all  of  them 
modern.  The  first  is  the  Bra'hma  Calpa^  invented 
by  Bra'hma  Gupta,  near  1300  yekrs  ago;  the  se- 
cond, the  Pabma  Oalpa,  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sai  Dha&a 
Papma,  or  Sfti  Dhara  Padma  Na'bha,  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  years  ago;  and  the  third 
and  last,  the  Vara'ha  Calpa^  invented  by  Vara'- 
UA  MxHiRA,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
years  ago«  Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  diffe- 
rent systems  bear  the  names  of  their  inventors,  and 
not  of  the  Deities ;  for  there  is  no  such  Deity  as 
Padma,  though  there  is  a  system  of  that  name; 
therefore  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every 
candid  mind,  that  these  real  systems  of  the  astro- 
nomers, w^re  the  basis  on  which  the  writers  of 
Hindu  romance,  or  modem  PurMo^j  erected  their 
ideal  ones  of  the  Bra'hma  Culpa,  the  PaDMa  Ca^ 
pa  J  and  the  Vara'ha  C<dpa;  the  two  first  of 
which  they  fancifully  represent  as  past,  and  assert 
that  we  are  now  in  the  tnird  or  last.  Btt^;  the  truth 
is,  that  none  of  these  artificial  systems. ar^  yet  ^- 
pired  (except  in  the  idea  of  visionaries),  nor  will 
be  for  many  millions  of  yeard  tp  come. 
The  number  of  years  now  daftsed  of 

the  first,       .      .....     .'=11972948505 

And  there  are  yet  to  expiriB,     .     .        23470i  1095 
The  years  elapsed  of^the  Calpa  of 

Vara'ha,      ......     .     »195588490i 

And  there  remain  ydt  to  expire,   .        8364115095 
As  to  the  systems  Which  were  in  use  before  the  W 
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vention  of  these  modern  ones,  and  by  which  the 
Hindus  regulated  their  history  in  ancient  times,  I 
shall  notice  them  in  their  proper  place. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  visionary  dreams  of 
antiquity,  nor  with  the  ideal  systems  of  the  Edin- 
bnrgh  Reviewer,  my  object  is  truth.  The  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  says,  there  is  the  Devi  Calpa^  theSuRYA 
Ctitpa^  and  the  Vishnu  Calpa;  yes,  and  a  great 
many  more,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Tantras  and 
other  books  of  the  Hindus;  as  the  Gan  es'a  Calpa^ 
xXnt' VxTiii  Calpa^  the*  Santi  Calpa^  Sec.  But  i^re 
these  astrcmonomioal  systettis?  And  if  th^y  are, 
Upon  what  aiithority  does  he  give  them  as  such? 
Fdf.  he  does  not  vouchsafe  to  ihform  his  readers 
irher^  he  found  them.  '•  I  am  afraid  the  Reviewer  has 
iftistakenJ the  sense  of  the  word  Calpa,  which  he  will 
find  to  hivfe'ttiany  meanings.  The  Hindu  astronomers 
whom  I  ba^ve  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  who 
certainly  are  the  best  judges  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, positively  deny  that  there  are  any  such  sys- 
tems as  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  imply  nbthing  mbre  nor  less  than 
the  particular  form  of  worship  directed  for  each 
Deity,  &c.*  and  are  to  be  found,  in  that  sense 
only,  in  the  Tantras,  &c.  Hence  the  reader  may 
e^ifeily  SGt  in  what  light  the  DEvf  Calpa,  the  Su'rya 
Calpa,  and  the  Vishnu  Calpa,  of  the  Reviewer,^ 
.  atd  to  be  Considered. 

No  astronomical' system  can  possibly  have  a 
name  before  it  is  invented :  and  whether  such  sys- 
leni  IS  called  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  or  whe- 
ther fancy  or  caprice  may  call  it  by  the  name  of 
any  Deity,  flower,  mountaitty  or  any  thing  else, 
ititr  this  ca&  make  no  difference  whatever  With 

* .  Some  writers  of  romance  may  have  adopted  these  names  as 
"so  many  systems,  but  they  have  ootning  to  do  with  real  history  or 

a<;trouomv.  *' 
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respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  time  in  which  the 
system  was  framed.  If,  therefore,  the  time  in  which 
any  system  was  framed  be -known,  (either  from 
that  of  the  inventor,  or  from  the  positions  of  the 
planets  or  other  data,  given  in  such  system,)  then  I 
say,  that  any  book  in  which  the  name  of  that  par- 
ticular system  is  mentioned,  cannot  possibly  be 
older  than  the  time  the  system  was  framed  and  ob- 
tained its  name. 

Tliat  system  which  is  contained  in  the  Surya 
Siddkanta  (though  originally  invented  by  Vara'ha 
Mihira),  is  now  most  certainly  called  the  Calpa 
of  Vara'ha,  or  of  the  Boar ;  but  whether  that  sys- 
tem obtained  its  present  name  from  the  inventor, 
or  whether  fancy  has  had  any  share  in  it  since,  still 
this  can  .make  no  difference,  as  it  can  neither  en- 
crease  nor  diminish  the  antiquity  of  the  system ; 
"which,  from  computations,  founded  on  undeniable 
principles,  I  have  shewn  and  demonstrated  to  be 
only  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years  old ; 
and  this  I  maintain  to  be  true,  whether  Vara'ha 
MiHiRA  was  the  inventor  of  the  system  or  not. 

.  Now  since  this  system,  called  the  Calpa  of  Va- 
ra ha,  or  of  the  Efoar,  has  been  framed  only  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  years,  it  follows  in- 
dubitably that  any  work  in  which  the  Calpa  is  men- 
tioned, cannot  possibly  be  older  than  the  time  of 
its  invention,  but  may  be  considerably  less. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  the  name  of  Vara'ha 
MiHiRA  should  occur  in  the  Purdnas,  to  prove 
them  modern ;  for,  putting  Vara'h a  an4  his  sys- 
tem altogether  out  of ,  the  question,  yet  still  the 
names,  not  only  of  the  princes  in  whose  reigns  he 
lived,  but  also  of  several  others,  down  to  the  last 
Mahomedan  conquest,  with  the  years  of  each  reign, 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Furdnas;  a  most 
certain  proot^  that  these  works  are  not  the  genuine 
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monuments  of  primeval  times,  as  imagined  by  the 
Reviewer. ^The  Reviewer  again  says : — 

"  The  mention  of  the. era  af  Saca^  in  a  work  at- 
"  tributed  to  Para'sara,  is  only  decisive  against 
**  the  passage ;  for  we  are  satisfied,  no  work  of 
^^  great  antiquity  can  exist  in  a  country  where  the 
"  art  of  printing  is  unknown,  free  from  interpola- 
"  tion.  The  institutes  of  Timur  are  now  acknow- 
*'  ledged  to  be  genuine,  and  written  under  the  di- 
**  rection  of  that  conqueror,  though  they  are  found 
"  to  contain  an  account  of  his  own  death.  Some 
"  copyist  of  the  Crist  Parasara  was  acquainted  with 
*'  an  useful  formulae  which  he  injudiciously  inserted 
"  in  what  he  considered  its  proper  place:  did  our  li- 
"  mits  permit,  we  could  distinctly  prove,  from  con- 
**  Siderations  unconnected  with  astronomy,  that  the 
^*  high  antiquity  attributed  to  the  Hindu  records  is 
"  founded  on  evidence  of  a  nature  almost  conclusive.'* 

It  would  appear  then,  if  my  pandit,  or  any  other 
Br&Imen^  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  compose 
a  book,  and  father  it  on  some  ancient  philosopher, 
or  Rishi,  but,  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he 
should  introduce  some  modem  expressions  into  it, 
that,  apcording  to  the  notions  of  the  Reviewer,  the 
words  by  which  the  forgery  would  be  detected  are 
to  be  considered  as  interpolations  only,  and  the  rest 
of  the  work  genuine,  though  a  downright  imposi- 
tion. It  seems  the  Reviewer  is  not  aware  of  the 
difference  between  the  style  of  the  ancients  and  that 
of  the  moderns,  by  which  we  can  in  some  measure 
form  an  opinion  whether  a  work  is  forged  or  not. 
Neither  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  that,  if  an  ancient 
work  is  interpolated  by  some  modern  copyist,  se-* 
veral  other  copies  ought  to  be  found  free  from  the 
interpolation, 

Para'sara  is  supposed  to  have  lived  near  3000 
years  ago^  and  from  thaj(  time  to  the  era  of  Saca 
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there  were  about  1300  years,  during  which  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  the  Crishi  Par&sara  might  nave 
been  written  in  different  parts  o^ India;  yet  no  copy 
has  been  ever  yet  seen,  that  does  not  contain  the 
passages  alluded  to.  But  independent  of  this  fact, 
(which  is  i  strong  proof  of  the  whole  being  a  mo- 
dern forgery)  the  style  of  Para's  a  ra,  according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  resembles  that  of  the  VedAy 
whereas  that  of  the  Crishi  Par&sara  has  not  the 
most  distant  similitude ;  and,  according  to  the  in- 
formation which  I  received  respecting  it,  was  com- 
posed by  a  pandit,  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  at 
NudHea.  We  know  to  a  certainty,  that  books  have 
been'ushered  into  the  world  under  different  titles, 
as  if  Written  by  different  people,  and  at  different 
periods  immensely  distant  from  each  other,  though 
composed  by  one  person  only.  Of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  five  Siddkdntas  of  Vara'ha. 

The  most  candid  part  of  the  Hindus,  indeed,  will 
acknowledge,  that  literary  forgeries  are  thus  fre- 
'  quently  committed;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  en- 
deavour to  palliate  it  by  saying,  that  men  are  under*^ 
the  necessity  of  doing  so,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
pravity of  tne  age  we  live  in,  which  can  relish  no- 
thing but  what  is  supposed  to  bear  the  stamp  or 
appearance  of  antiquity.  Hence,  they  say,  learned 
men  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  fathering 
their  works  on  the  sages  of  antiquity,  to  obtain  a 
due  respect  and  attention  to  their  precepts,  which, 
otherwise,  would  not  be  attended  to.  And  with 
respect  to  modern  names  or  expressions  occurring  in 
such  books,  they  are  considered  by  the  generality 
of  the  HindtiSy  rather  as  indubitable  proofs  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  which  they  firmly  believe  their  an- 
cient sageis  possessed,  than  as  marks  of  forgery  or 
interpolation.  Hence  every  species  of  literary  inj^ 
position  may  be  committed  without  the  smallest 
ilanger  ofidetection.  3 
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With  respect  to  those  considerations  unconnected 
with  astronomy,  from  which  the  Reviewer  says  he 
could  distinctly  prove,  "  that  the  high  antiquity 
'*  attributed  to  the  Hindu  records  is  founded  on  evi- 
"  dence  of  a  nature  almost  conclusive,"  we  wish  he 
had  stated  those  weighty  considerations,  or  told  us 
where  we  might  find  them ;  for  the  astronomers 
and  others  now  engaged  in  investigating  the  anti- 
quities, arts,  and  sciences  of  India^  are  unwilling* to 
take  his  ipse  dixit  for  it;  particularly  as  he  had  but 
the  moment  before  totally  destroyed  the  credibility 
of  those  very  records  he  would  wish  to  support,  by 
saying,  that  "  no  work  of  any  great  antiquity  can 
"  exist. in  a  country  where  the  art  of  printing  is  un- 
"  known,  free  from  interpolation."  How  is  it  pos- 
sible then,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  siS  ancient 
records,  when  every  line  of  them  may  be  interpo- 
lated? who  can  pretend  to  judge  of  those  parts'which 
are  genuine,  and  those  which  are  not?  for  certainly 
it  is  not  necessaiy, that  a  part  that  is  interpolated 
.should  have  any  date  or  mark  annexed  to  it,  by 
wiiich  it  might  be  known ;  therefore  the  ^authentii- 
city  of  works  so  interpolated,  must  be  as  fully  to- 
all  intents  and  purposes  destroyed,  as  if  the  whole 
were  an  actual  forgery. 

The  Reviewer  should  only  judge  for  himself, — 
for  that  evidence  which  he  may  think  is  of  a  nature 
abnost  conclusive,  may  be  no  evidence  at  all  to 
others.  And  I  am  afraid,  that  unless  his  gymnoso^ 
phi&is  find  a  better  advocate  in  their  cause,  their 
pretensions  to  superior  antiquity,  to^arts,  and  to 

sciences,  must  soon  fall  to  the  ground. ^Lastly,. 

the  Reviewer  says,  . 

"  By  exhibiting  the  mean  tesult  only,  we  have 
V  given  Mr.  Rentley's  argument  an  advantage  to 
y  which  it  is  not  entitled;  the  individual  rei^ults 
"Jiom  each  of  the  ten  data  vary  from  tiOO  to  1 100 
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"  years  for  the  age  of.  the  S&rya  Siddhdnta.  Hence 
^'  the  only  legitimate  inference  that  can  be  deduced^ 
^Vis  either  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  inaccu- 
"  rately  observed  by  the  author  as  to  furnish  no  ba- 
"  sis  for  calculation,  or  that  the  observations  were 
**  made  at  a  period  prodigiously  anterior  to  that  as- 
"  sumed  by  Mr.  Bentley.  The  first  alone  is  admis- 
^'  sible,  and  in  that  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce." 

Lest,  however,  his  readers  should  not  be  inclined 
to  admit  of  such  a  conclusion,  he  endeavours  to 
throw  a  suspicion  on  the  whole  thus : 

"  But  when  it  is  recollected  how  many  collations, 
"  researches,  and  ingenious  conjectures  have  been 
"  requisite  to  restore  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to 
"  their  pristine  sense,  some  enquiry  would  be  ne- 
"  cessary  respecting  the  manuscript  used  by  Mr. 
"  Bentley,  and  the  certainty  of  comprehending 
"  his  text,  which  he  interprets  differently  from  his 
"  instructors.  At  present  Mr.  Bentley  is  involved 
"  in  the  following  dilemma,  either  that  the  obser* 
"  vations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  contained  in  the 
^'  Surya  Siddhanta  are  wholly  erroneous,  or  that  they 
"  were  not  made  at  the  period  he  conjectures." 

The  Reviewer  had  it  fully  in  his  power  to  have 
ascertained  the  fact,  whether  the  copy  of  the  Surya 
Siddhanta,  in  my  possession,  was  correct  or  not,  by 
merely  referring  to  a  paper  of  Mr.  Davis,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  page  232. 
He  might  have  calculated  the  places  of  the  planets  - 
from  the  numbers  there  exhibited,  and  compared 
them  with  those  given  by  me;  which  would  have 
shewn  him  whether  I  deviated  from  my  insti^uctors 
or  not.  If  he  found  that  I  had  committed  a  mate- 
rial error,  or  deviated  from  truth,  he  would  then 
have  been  justified  in  exposing  it  to  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  found  that  it  was  right,  it 
yrould  hav^e  been  equally  his  duty  to  have  candidly 
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acknowledged  it.  For,  as  Pope  yery  justly  says, 
respecting  the  moral  qualities  of  a  good  Critic: 

lis  not  enough  WIT,  ART,  and  learning  join; 

In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  but  too  often  the  case,  and  that  men  suffer 
their  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  their  prejudices. 

By  exhibiting  the  mean  result  of  ten  different 
operations*,  viz.  731  years  for  the  age  of  the  Sirya 
Siddhdnta,  the  Reviewer  conceived  he  did  me  more 
justice  than  I  was  entitled  to;  and  therefore,  to 
counteract  it,  as  he  thought,  instead  of  giving  the 
whole  of  the  different  results,  from  which  his  readers 
would  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  opinion,  he  makes 
choice  of  the  two  extreme  results,  as  differing  most 
from  the  mean,  and  concludes  from  thence,  that 
either  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  inaccurately  ob- 
served by  the  author  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  cal- 
culation, or  that  the  observations  were  made  at  a 
period  prodigiously  anterior  to  that  given  by  me. 

Now,  it  must  be  immediately  apparent  to  any 
man  of  common  sense,  that  by  taking  the  two  ex- 
treme results  only,  no  other  inference  could,  consis- 
tently with  truth,  be  drawn  from  thence,  but  that 
the  work  must  have  been  written  at  some  period 
between  these  extremes ;  the  mean  of  which 
=:JL4-0J±8JJ»=722  years.  ' 

In  computations,  depending  on  a  number  of  ob- 
.  servations,  it  is  well  known  that  astronomers  reject 
such  as  are  found  to  differ  most  from  the  mean  re- 
sults ;  for  in  all  cases  some  of  the  data,  from  their 

*  These  were  the  results  which  the  Reviewer  ought  to  have  given 
his  readers. 


MooN's^pogcc,  gave  605  years. 

Moon's  node,  •  •  •  •    580 . 

Sun's  apogee,  •  •  •  •  1105 . 

Venus, 86o . 

Mars, •  •  •  •    340 . 

Moon,    759 . 


Jupiter,    875  years. 

Saturn,    805 1 

Mars's  aphelion,  641 . 

Length  of  the  year,  736  -^p— ^. 

Mean  age,   731 . 
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nature,  will  be  more  erroneous,  and  less  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  others.  Had  the  Edinburgh  Re* 
viewer,  therefore,  adopted  this  plan,  and  rejected 
the  extremes,  1 105  and  340,  as  too  incorrect,  no 
fault  whatever  could  be  found  with  him  for  so 
doing;  for  the  remaining  eight  results  would  still 
have  been  morc  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose 
required. 

But  his  views,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  were  to  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  discredit  any  investigation 
that  should  in  the  smallest  degree  tend  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  true  antiquity 
of  Hindu  books ;  and  therefore  he  asserts,  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  must  have  been  so  inaccurately  ob- 
served by  the  author,  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  cal- 
culation, or  that  the  observations  were  made  at  a 
period  prodigiously  anterior  to  that  assigned  by  me. 
Whv  did  he  not  point  out  what  these  errors  were^ 
that  his  readers  might  judge  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  his  assertions  ? 

But  in  order  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  Reviewer's 
argument,  let  us  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  the  errors  from  the  years  only, 
on  which  the  Reviewer  grounds  his  notions. 

The  years* are  obtained  by  dividing  the  error  ia 
the  position  of  the  planet,  at  a  certain  instant,  by 
the  error  in  the  me&n  annual  motion,  which,  by  its 
gradual  accumulation,  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  error  in  position.  Therefore,  suppose  we  de- 
note tlie  error  in  position  by  Xy  and  that  in  the  mean 
annual  motion  by  ^,  and  that  7=110.^;  it  is  re- 
quired from  thence,  to  determine  the  quantities  x 
and  y,  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  would  wish 
to  make  his  readers  believe,  must  be  so  extraordi- 
narily great  as  to  leave  no  basis  for  calculation :  I 
Bay  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  nor  does  the  nature 
pi  the  case  admit  of  such  an  unjust  inference.   For 
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any  two  quantities  whatever,  whether  large  or 
small,  that  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  1105,  will 
give  the  same  quotient.  Thus,  suppose  .r=:1105 
minutes,  and  ^=1  minute,  then,  i±Ji£.zz\\05. 
Again,  suppose  cr=:  11 05  seconds,  and  3^=1  second,^ 
then,  ^^-— -'=  1 1 05,  as  before.  Or,  suppose  j'=22  1 ", 
and  j/=0,  2",  then,  -^^7-7,=  1 205,  as  before.  Hence 
it  evidently  follows,  that  as  1 105  may  be  deduced 
from  any  two  quantities,  however  small,  that  are 
in  the  proportion  of  1  :  1 105,  so  may  340  from  any 
other  two  quantities  whatever,  small  or  large,  that 
are  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  340.  It  is,  therefore^ 
the  heigh th  of  absurdity  to  pretetid  to  draw  ♦  any 
conclusion  relative  to  the  supposed  quantity  of  er- 
ror from  the  years  exhibited;  and  if  we  wish  to 
shew  the  errors,  it  must  be  done  by  a  direct  com-^ 
putation,  and  not  by  ideal  notions  or  sophistry. 

The  Reviewer  perhaps  conceived  that  all  the  re- 
sults should  come  out  exactly  the  same ;.  if  so,  it  is 
more  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  most 
correct  Eurapean  tables  extant.  If  we  examine  the 
second  edition  of  La  Lande  s  tables,  we  shall  find 
.that  one  of  the  data  will  give  us  318  years  for  the 
age  of  it,  and  another  243  years :  but  W'Ould  this 
be  a  sufficient  ground  to  assert;  that  either  the  hea- 
,venly  bodies  were  so  inaccurately  observed,  by  the 
author  as  tovfurnish  no  basis  for  calculation,  ot  that 
the  observations  were  made  at  a  perioiJ  prodigiously 
anterior  to  that  assigned  to  La  Lande's  second  edi- 
tion ?  The  error  from  which  the  243  years  arise,  only 
amount  to  about  one  minute  and  half,  which  may 
shew  the  Reviewei',  that  he  is  not  to  assume  the  quan« 
tity  of  the  error  from  the  number  of  years.  There 
are,  perhaps,  no  astronomical  tables  in  existence,  that 
do  not  contain  errors,  but  these  errors  are  always  less 
at  or  near  the  time  the  work  is  written  than  at  any 
distant  period  whatever.  Therefore,  to  put  this 
matter  out  of  dispute,  J  shall  .exhibit,   in  tha 
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following  table,  the  errors  in  the  SHrya  Siddh&nta 
with  regard  to  the  places  of  the  planets,  &c.  at 
different  periods,  by  which  may  be  known  by  in- 
spection only,  the  period  of  time  at  or  near  which 
it  was  written. 

TABLE 

Of  the  errors  in  MeSdrya  Siddhdnta,  with  respect  to 
the  places  of  the  Planets^  S^c.  at  the  under-men^ 
tianed  periods. 


Planets,  ^c. 

AC.  3102.* 

A.  a  4,99' 

A.  C.  999- 

^.C.   1499. 

A,C.  5099. 

MooK^ 

0          f         u 

5  5^  34- 

0          f          1* 

0  20  14— 

0          *           * 

0  01  02— 

0       /        // 

0  07  39+ 

O           f           tl 

3  43  37+ 

apogee. 

30  11  25- 

4  52  53— 

I  21  59— 

2  09  56+ 

27  27  28  + 

23  37  31  + 

3  56  06+ 

I   12  01  + 

1  32  04- 

21  13  29— 

Vbnus, 

32  43  36— 

3  33  41- 

0  29  22  + 

4  32  25  + 

33  42  20+ 

Maas, 

12  05  42  + 

2  32  42+ 

1   13  08+ 

0  06  27- 

9  39  27- 

apheL 

9  47  00+ 

1  30  50+ 

0  21  55  + 

0  47  00- 

9  03  11  — 

JUPITEE, 

17  12  36- 

1  48  56- 

0  24  20+ 

2  38  36+ 

18  01  45  + 

Saturn, 

21  25  43  + 

2  50  0^+ 

0  03  33— 

2  54  05- 

21  36  57— 

Sun's  apogee. 

3  15  53  + 

0  05  45- 

0  33  45- 

1  01  45- 

4  23  22— 

B.  C.    Before  Chkist.— A.  C,    After  Christ.                        I 

By  comparing  the  errors  given  in  the  preceding 
table  at  the  different  periods,  with  each  other,  it; 
will  appear,  that  they  were  least  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  years  ago;  which  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  S&rya  Siddh&nta^  was  written  at  or 
near  that  time.  For  all  astronomical  works,  whe- 
ther founded  on  real  or  artificial  systems,  must  ne- 
cessarily give,  the  positions  of  the  planets  nearer  the 
truth,  at,  or  about  the  time  in  which  they  were 
originally  framed,  than  at  any  other  distant  period 
whatever  either  before  or  after. 

With  respect  to  the  errors  in  the  places  of  th^ 
planets  as  computed  from  the  Siirya  Siddkdnta,  they 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  incorrect  obsei*vatjons ; 
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for  they  principally  arise  from  the  tiaturc  of  the 
artificial  Sjrstem  adopted  by  the  author,  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  nearer  approach  to  truth ;  in  Order 
to  explain  which,  it  is  necessary  to  be  observed, 
that  in  the  Hhidu  artificial  systems,  the  astrmiomers 
fix  on  a  point  of  time  back  as  an  epoch,  at  which 
they  assume  the  placets,  &c.  to  have  been  in  a  line 
of  mean  conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  Aries  in 
the  Hindu  sphere.  But  as  no  period  can  be  found, 
at  which  the  planets  were  actually  in  a  line  of 
mean  conjunction,  it  must  be  obvibus,  that  the  mo- 
tions requisite  to  give  the  mean  places  of  th6 
planets  when  tlie  -system  is  fi-amed,  ^ommencitig 
from  any  such  assumed  epoch  of  mean  conjunction, 
must  deviate  more  or  less  from  the  truth.  For, 
the  m^n  motions  of  such  of  the  planets,  as  were 
actually  passed  the  position  assumed,  will  come  out 
greater,  and  those  that  fell  short  of  it  less  than  thfe 
truth,  in  proportion  to  the  differences  between  the 
real  and  assumed  tnean  places* 

Thiis : — ^suppose  »,  to  be  the  number  of  years 
expired  from  the  assumed  epoch  of  mean  conjunc- 
tion at  the  tiine  the  system  is  framed,  and  let  M, 
be  the  real  mean  annual  motion  of  a  planet  deduced 
from  observations  or  otherwise ;  then  M  x  n,  would 
be  the  mean  place  of  the  planet  at  the  end  of «  years 
from  the  epoch  of  assumed  mean  conjunction,  pro- 
vided the  planet  was  in  the  position  assumed.  But 
if  M  X  n,  was  found  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the 
real  mean  place  of  the  planet  at  the  end  of  ?z  years, 
then,  it  is  evident,  that  the  planet  was  not  in  the 
position  assumed  at  the  epoch,  and  the  moticm  must 
be  encreased  or  diminished  accordingly,  so  as  to 
make  it  give  the  real  mean  position  of  the  planet ; 
— ^for  instance,  suppose  that  M  x  n,  fell  snort  of 
the  real  position  or  the  planet  at  the  eiid  of  n  years, 
by  the  quantity  rf, — then,  iJ/+-~-,  would  be  the 
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mean  annual  motion  required ;  but  if  J/  x  «,  ex- 
ceeded the  real  mean  place  by  the  quantity  d^  thea 
M- — f,  would  be  the  motion  required.  Hence, 
it  must  be  evident,  that  the  mean  annual  motions 
deduced  on  these  principles,  must  be  always  affect- 
ed by  the  differences  between  the  real  mean  places 
of  the  planets,  and  that  assumed  at  the  epoch. 

The  motions  requisite  to  give  the  real  mean 
places  of  the  planets  being  ascertained,  the  astro- 
nomer in  the  next  place  assumes,  at  pleasure,  any 
convenient  cycle  ot  years,  and  assigns  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  each  planet  in  that  cycle. 

In  computing  the  number  of  revolutions  of  each 
planet,  in  order  to  avoid  fractions,  he  rejects  such 
as  aire  less  than  six  signs,  as  of  no  consequence ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  he  takes  the  next  greater  entire 
number.  Unless  he  may  deem  it  necessary,  in 
some  instances,  to  encrease  or  diminish  a  little  the 
motions ;  in  which  case,  though  the  fraction  may 
be  under  six  signs,  he  may  take  the  next  higher 
number  to  encrease  the  motion,  or  if  above  six 
signs,  he  may  reject  it,  to  diminish  the  motion. 

From  the  revolutions  thus  obtained,  the  mean 
places  of  the  planets  in  the  heavens  are  determined 
by  the  following  proportion  : — 

As  the  number  of  years  in  the  (y<^le  assumed^ 
Is  to  the  revolutions  of  any  planet  in  that  cyck\ 
So  is  the  time  expired  from  the  ^och  assumed. 
To  the  planets  mean  longitude. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  the  system 
given  in  the  Surya  &ddh&nta^  as  far  as  relates  to 
"the  planets,  is  founded,  and  Which  I  shall  ii^w  prg*- 
ceed  to  demonstrate. 

^  P2 
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According  tO  the  Svirya  Siddhdntay  the  planets 
are  assumed  to  have  been  in  a  line  of  mean  con* 
junction  in  the  first  point  of  Aries  in  the  Hindu 
sphere,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Vug;  I  shall 
therefore  carry  back  the  calculation  to  that  time, 
in  order  to  shew  more  clearly,  the  actual  differences 
between  the  real  mean  places  of  the  planets  at  that 
period,  and  that  which  was  assumed,  and  the  con- 
sequent-effect thereof  on  the  mean  annual  motions 
thence  deduced. 

The  year  4900  of  the  Cali  Vugy  ended  on  the  12th 
of  Jpnll799f  at  forty-five  minutes  forty-four  se- 
conds past  nine  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Lanka; 
or  fifty-one  minutes  forty  seconds  past  four,  P.  M. 
on  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  mean  places  of  the 
planets  at  that  instant  of  time  were,  according  to 
the  third  edition  of  tA  Lande's  tables,  as  follow : 

V  European  sphere.      Hindu  sphere. 


Sun, 

0  20  52  28,5 

0  00  00  00,0 

Moon, 

3  ^2  S5  09,3 

3  02  02  40,8 

Venus, 

2  24  06  14,0 

2  03  13  45,5 

Mars, 

3  04  50  40,0 

2  13  58  11,5 

Jupiter, 

1  29  58  02,1 

1  09  05  33,6 

Saturn, 

3  24  16  56,1 

3  03  24  27,6 

The  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  according  to  the 
SArya  Sidmanta^  is  365  days,  6  hours,  12  minutes, 
36  seconds,  33  thirds,  S6  fourths,  in  which  time 
the  sun  is  supposed  to  make  one  complete  revolu- 


NOTB — ^Tbere  beiug  an  error  Id  the  number  of  rtvolutionsof 
Mercury,,  as  given  in  tiie  Surya  Si^dMnta,  it  is  here  omiUed.-^ 
See  Anatie  Researches,  volume  VI«  section  6i,  page  566* 
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don  in  his  orbit  The  mean  motions  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  LA  Land£s  tables,  are  as  follow :-» 

European  sphere.  Hindu  sphere. 

Suiy,            1  6  00  00  5^ fill  1  6  00  00  00,000 

Moon,       13  4  12  47  39,284  13  4  12  46  40,613 

Venus,       1  7  15  12  22,306  1  7  15  11  23,635 

Mars,        0  6  11  25  17,822  0  6  11  24  19,150 

Jupiter,    &  1  00  21  49,153  0  1  00  20  50,483 

Saturn,     0  0  12  14  08,015  0  0  12  13  09,343 

4900  Hindu  years,  of  the  above  length,  are  equal 
to  1789767  days,  21  hours,  45  minutes,  44  seconds; 
or  4900  Julian  years,  42  days,  21  hours,  45  mi- 
nute$,  44  seconds;  the  mean  motion  fpi:  which, 
from  la  Lanpe's  tables,  are  as  follow :-« 

European  sphere.       Hindu  sphere. 

Sun,           2  19  51  ^7,5  0  00  00  00,0 

Moon,        J  21  48  12,3  3  01  56  44,8 

Vevus,     .3  20  21  37,0  1  00  SO  09,5 

Maes,        3  1^  55  21,0  2  26  OS  53,5 

Jupiter,   3  11  54  08,1  0  22  02  40,6 

Saturn,    6  14  14  58,1  3  24  23  30,6 

which  motions  being  deducted  from  the  mean  lon- 

fltudes  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Call 
ug,  above  determined,  we  shall  have  their  re- 
active mean  positions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Call  Vug,  the  assumed  epoch  of  mean  conjunctipn, 
38foUoMr:-r- 
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European  sphere. 

Hindu  sphere 

Sun, 
Moon, 
Venus, 
Mars, 

Jupiter, 

9.        ^           '          " 

10  01  ai  01 

10  01  06  57 

11  03  44  S7 
9  18  55  19 

10  18  03  54 

0  00  00  00 

0  00  05  56 

1  02  43  3ff 
11   17  54  18 

0  17  02  53 

Saturn,        9  10  01  58        11  09  QO  57 


Whence,  it  is  evident,  the  planets  were  not  in 
the  position  assumed.  Now  taking  the  differences 
between  the  positions  above  found  in  the  Hindu 
sphere,  apd  that  which  is  assumed  in  the  Surya 
Siddhdnta,  noting  those  which  were  past  the  point 
assumed,  with  the  sign  +,  and  those  which  fell 
short  of  it,  with  the  sign  — ^  we  shall  have 


Sun, 

00  00  00 

Moon,       + 

00  05  5S 

ss. 

+ 

35fi" 

Venus,      + 

32  43  36 

r: 

+ 

117816' 

Mars,      — 

12  05  42 

=: 

— 

43542'' 

Jupiter,   + 

17  02  53 

s 

+ 

61373" 

Saturn,   ~ 

20  59  03 

ZZ 

— 

75543* 

Now,  since  the  planets  were  not  in  the  position 
assumed,  by  the  above  differences,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  wfe  wish  to  calculate  the  mean  places  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  at  the  end  of  any  number  of 
years  from  this  assumed  epoch,  we  must  take  the 
above  differences  into  the  account,  by  adding 
those  of  the  Moon,  Venus  and  Jupiter,  and  sub- 
tracting those  of  Mars  and  Saturn  : — ^Thus,  if  », 
be  any  number  of  years  whatever,   then  I  say, 
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that  the  mean  places  of  the  planets  at  the  end  of  n 
yes^9,  in  the  Hindu  aphere^  will  be  as  follow : — 


8uN,  1  0  00  Oa  00,Q00  X  w      •      •     -^ 

Moojr,  13  4  12  46  40,613X^  +  00  05  56 
Venus,  1  7  15  11  25,635  x«  + 32  43  36 
Mars,  0  6  \\  24  19,150x  ;ir- 12  05  42 
Jupiter,  0  1  00  20  50,483  X;i+  17  02  55 
Saturn,   0  0  12  13  09,343  x;i-20  59  03 


Thcrefoje,  if  we  divide  these  by  n^  we  shall 
have  the  loean  annual  motions  requisite  to  give 
the  same  positpn^  at  the  end  qf  n  ^eari^  as 
follow;— 

Hindu  sphere. 

SuK,  1  0  00  00  00 

Moon,        IS  4  12  46  40,613  +  ^£ 
Venus,        1  7  15  U  23,635  +  ^u^iAiX 
Mars,         0  6  il  24  19,150-^*^^ 
Jupiter,    0  1  00  20  50,483  +  ^V^M^ 
Sati?RN,     9  Q  la  IS  09,843  -  J-^^ 

Hence,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  Hindu  books  or 
tables,  whicli  assMin^  a  mean  conjunction  of  the 
j^lanets  at  thf  h^ginn^ng  of  the  Qali  Fu^,  must  ne- 
cessarily give  the  motions  of  the  Moon,  Venus,  and 
Jupiter,  greater,  and  those  of  Mars  and  Saturn  less, 
tliapi  the  Eurap^am  make  them. 

Let  ua  HOW  put  this  to  the  test  with  respect  to 
the  motiona  m  th^  Sir^fik  Siddkdnta.    I  have  al- 

P4 
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ready  shiswn,  that  the  S&rya  Siddhdnta  must  have 
been  written  between  seven  and  eight  hundred, 
years  ago ;  we  shall  therefore  call  it  the  end  of  the 
year  4100  of  the  Caii  Yug,  or  A.  D.  999,  which 
will  be  near  enough  for  our  purpose;  then  n^  in 
the  above  formulde,  becomes  4100. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  999^  the  corrections  requisite 
to  be  applied  to  the  Moon,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn's 
mean  places,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  in  their 
respective  motions  arising  from  mutual  attraction*", 
were 

For  the  Moon,  —  +  8' 50"  =  +  530",0 
For  Jupiter,  ~  +  13  11,7  =  +  791,7 
For  Sjitum, 31  48      =  -  1908,0 

These  must  be  brought  now  into  the  formula 
as  they  could  not,  from  being  variable,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  mean  motions.  Hence,  the  mean 
motions  requisite  to  give  the  mean  places  of  the 

Elanets  in  A.  D.  999,  agreeing  with  European  ta- 
les, are  as  follow  :— 

Hindu  sphere. 

Suw,  1  0  00  00  00 

Moon,  13  4  12  46  40,613  +^i-^tff^ 

Venus,  17  15  11  33,635  +  ^^HH^ 

Maes,  0  6  11  24  19,150 -,ijli.«''*' 

^  4  100 

Jupiter,      0  1  00  20  50,483  +  ^y^T^^Torii 

Saturn,      0  0  12  13  09,343  -  "■4t^^'^^^ 

which  quantities  being  reduced,  and  compared 
with  the  motions  given  in  the  SAryq  Siddhdnta,  we 
shall  have 

.'.  ■  "8      .  .1  II  II  Mil  I        III         I  HI  ■  I  I  ■  III  11 HI    |M    iM    *^^— *• 

Sc^  Amtk  Researches,  Vol.  53?  P.  468»  §  64%  - 
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SUK, 

Moon, 

Venus, 
Mars, 
Jupiter, 
Saturn, 
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From  computation.      H^J^!]!'' 


r.  s. 


1  0  00  00  00,00       1  0  00  00  00,00 


13  4  12  46  40,8S 
1  7  15  11  52,36 
0  6  1 1  24  08,53 
0  1  00  21/  05,64 
0  0  12  12  50,48 


IS  4  12  46  40,80 
1  7  15  11  52,80 
0  6  11  24  09,60 
0  1  00  21  0^,00 
0  0  13  12  50,40 


Here  we  have  a  most  decisive  proof  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  system  given  in  the  Surya 
SiddhAnta  is  founded,  and  consequently  of  the 
time  at  or  near  which  that  work  was  written  :  for 
the  motions,  above  deduced  from  computation, 
scarcely  differ  half  a  sedond  from  those  given  in 
the  SHirya  Siddhdnta.  But  these  differences,  small 
as  they  are,  do  not  arise  from  errors  in  observation, 
but  from  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  assigned  to 
the  cycle  of  years  assumed  by  the  author  of  the 
S&rya  Siddhdnta. 


In  the  Sirya  Siddhdnta,  the  least  cycle  in  which 
the  planets  are  assumed  to  return  to  a  line  of  mean 
conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  is4080000 
years.  Let  the  motions  above  found,  therefore, 
De  multiplied  by  this  number,  and  we  shall  have 

Revolutions,      s.    ® 

Sun,  1080000  0  00  in  1080000  years. 

Moon,  144383S4  0  06        

Venus,  1755593  7  18         

Mars,.  574207  1  09         — ^ 

JypiTJCR,  91054  8  12        

Saturn,  36642-  0  24 • 
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Now,  taking  the  nearest  entire  numbers  (ex* 
cept  for  Mars,  which  in  order  to  iiia-ease  its  mo- 
tion a  little,  take  the  next  greater  number),  and 
we  shall  have 

T.  <u  4.-  By  the  Surya 

From  computation.  ^Siddhdnta. 

Sun,         1080000  Revolut   1080000  Revolut 

Moon,    14438334     14438334     ^ ' 

Venus,    1755594     1755594     

Mars,        574208     574208    

Jupiter,     91055 91055    -r-^- 

Saturn,    ,  3664§ 36642    rr^-^ 

The  numbers  from  computation  being  the  same 
as  in  the  Surya  Siddhdnta^  the  mean  motions  and 
positions  of  the  planets,  to.be  from  thence  de^ 
duced,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  also. 

If  the  numbers  above  found,  be  multiplied  by 
4,  we  shall  have  the  revolutions  ©f  the  planets  in 
^Mah&Yug,  or  4320000  years ;  and  if  the  revo* 
lutions  in  a  M&ha  Vug,  be  multiplied  by  1000,.we 
get  the  revolutions  in  a  Calpa. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  above  numbers  to 
practice,   must  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  determined,  as  well  as  . 
from  the  rule  laid  down  at  page  211.     I  shall, 
liowever,  add  here  a  few  examples. 

1st.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  Maon's 
mean  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  year  4100  of 
the  Call  Vug.--^ 

The  revolutions  of  the  Moon  in  7  ^  ^4,4^0^0 a 
the  cycle  of  lOSOOOO  years  •     .    .     3  ""  144^^5334 
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Hence  the  longitude  required, 


:.^^^J^k  !•  ^  ^  *«  • 


} 

By  LA  Lande's  tables,  7  ^,   a*  ^  i"  m-' 
Hindu  sphere,    .       ^  2  •.  9  41    10    . 

Inequality  (see page  Ql6)      +      8  52 

—    2  9  50  2 

pifFerence,  the  former  short  by    .     .     *0  0     12 
Or  thus— 

2d.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  Moon's 
Tnean  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  year  4100  of  the 
Call  Yugy  reckoning  the  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Calpa  of  Vara'ha. 

The  years  expired  of  the  Caipa  of  Vara'ha,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Fug,  .  =  1955880000 
Add    ..-.....•,  4J00 

Total  years  expired  A.  D.  999,     .         1955884100 
Hence,  1^4.38334x1955881100  ^ 

'  ix)8oooo  J.  Qs     Q^  Aft'  Off 

=26147877686  rer.     •     .      i       ^^'  ^  ^^  ^^ 
tlvB  Moon's  mean  longitude  as  before. 
Or  thus — 

3d.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  Moon's 
mean  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  year  4100  qf 
the  Call  lug,  reckoning  from  the  end  of  the  Calpa, 
as  directed  in  the  Graha  Ydmul. 
The  years  in  the  \sfho\e  Calpa,  .  =4320000000 
The  years  elapsed,  as  above,  .  .  —1955884100 
Therefore  to  expire  in  A.  D.  999,  23641 15900 
Hence,  1,4438 « .i 4Xg s ^ 4.n  r,  00,0  -.  „      .      . 

10  8000  0  V Qo     go     12    00"^ 

=31605458313  rei;o/.    .     .     3      ^^'/^    ^^  ^^ 

*  The  difference  of  X  ^'  *»  *b^  moon's  place,  arises  from  tlie  rer. 
jection  of  the  fraction  6^  in  forming  the  number  of  revolutions — 
the  real  quantity  being  144dSS34  ret.  0«.  6^  instead  of  Nvliich 
14438334  was  taken  as  the  nearest  entire  number^-^fracliocs  not 
being  admitted  in  the  Hindu  artificial  systems,  and  the  error  pro- 
duced in  consequence  =  -f^^^^q  ==  1'  2'  in  A.  D.  999.  In  A.  IX 
1040,  the  error  was  nothing ;  since  that  time  it  has  encreased. 
9i|d  |iow  amounts  to  upwards  of  eleven  minute^ 
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which,  substracted  from  twelve  >     ^       q   48  GO 

sigus,  leave      .      .      .      .     j 
the  longitude  as  before. 

My  intention  in  giving  these  examples,  is  to 
shew,  that  as  the  system  is  entirely  artificial,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  we  make  the  calculation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Calpa^  the  end  of  the  Calpa^ 
or  any  other  period  at  which  a  mean  conjunction 
of  the  planets  in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  is  assumed 
in  the  system ;  for  the  result  must  ultimately  come 
out  the  same,  either  way. 

By  attending  to  the  principles  on  which  the  mo- 
tions given  in  the  Sdrya  Siddhdnta  are  founded,  it 
must  appear  evident,  that  it  could  not  give  the 
places  of  the  planets  sufficiently  correct,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time :  for,  as  «,  the  number 
of  years  from  the  epoch  of  assumed  mean  conjunc- 
tion (in  the  formula,  page  215),  varies,  so  must  the 
mean  annual  motions  depending  thereon.  Therefore 
those  motions  which  would  have  given  the  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  sufficiently  correct,  when  the 
SiirT/a  Siddhdnta  was  written,  would  not  answer  at 
present.  This  fact  the  Hindu  astronomers  disco- 
vered by  some  means  or  other,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago;  they  found,  that  in  order 
to  have  the  places  of  the  planets  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, it  was  necessary  to  subtract  three  revolutions 
from  those  of  Venus;  two  from  those  of  Jupiter; 
and  to  add  three  revolutions  to  those  of  Saturn,  in 
1080000  years.  '  ^ 

The  works  in  which  these  corrections  are  given, 
are,  tht  Siddh&nta  Rahasya^  dated  in  1513,  Saca; 
GrahaTarangini,  dated  1530;  SiddMnta  Muryari^ 
dated  1531;  and  several  others  of  modern  date 
now  in  use. 
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These  corrections  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
about  245  years  ago;  therefore  let  us  try  how  far 
they  will  agree  with  our  formula,  page  215.  Let 
the  time  at  which  they  were  introduced,  be  sup- 
posed the  end  of  the  year  4660  of  the  Cali  Yug,  or 
A.  D-  1559.  Then  substituting  4660  for  n  in  the 
formula,  we  shall  have  the  mean  annual  motions 
requisite  to  give  the  places  of  the  planets  at  that 
time,  agreeing  with  European  tables  as  follow : — 

Sun,  i  6  00  00  00 

Moon,  IS  4  12  46  40,613 +  ^#j?; 
Venus,        1  7  15  11  23,635+  ''HH' 

Mars,  .  0  6  11  24  19,150— *ffff' 

Jupiter,  0  1  00  20  50,483  +  ^ 


Saturn,     0  0  12  13  09,343- 


I    -^  7   ■?  ' 
4  6  6  0 

46  6  0 


The  corrections,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  in 
the  motions  of  the  Moon,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
being  at  this  period  inconsiderable,  they  are  ac- 
cordingly neglected,  as  of  no  consequence :  there- 
fore the  above  quantities  being  reduced  and  com- 
pared with  the  motions  in  the  modern  tables,  we 
shall  have 


From 

computation.         Modern  Hindu  tables. 

r,    $,     ^        '        "                   -     A      o         /        «' 

Sun, 

1  6  00  GO  00,00 

1  0  00  00  00,00 

Moon, 

IS  4  12  46  40,70 

13  4   12  46  40,80 

•Venus, 

1  7  15  11  48,92 

1  7   )5   11  49,20 

Mars, 

0  6  11  24  09,81 

0  6  11  24  09,60 

Jupiter, 

0  1  00  21  03,65 

0  1  00  21  03,60 

Saturn, 

0  0  12  12  53,13 

0  0   12   12  54,00 

The  agreement  between  which  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious.   XiCt  the  motions  above  found  be  now  mul- 
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tiplied  by  1080000,  the  nutnbct  of  years  in^the 
luisumed  cycle,  and  we  shall  have 

Revolutions,      s.     • 
Sun,      .      •     .       1080000      0    0 


Mooy,    . 

Venus, 
Mars,     . 

JUPITEB, 

Saturn, 


14438333  11     O 

17^3690  9    6 

574308  2     3 

91053  0  15 

36644  3  00 


Now  taking  the  nearest  entire  numbers  (except 
for  Saturn,  which,  in  order  to  encrease  its  motion 
a  little,  we  take  the  next  greater  number),  and  we 
shall  have 

From  computation*        Modern  Hindu  tables- 

Sun,  1080000  revol.  1080000  revoL 

Moon,       14438334  14438334  

V£NUS,        1755591  1755591  ' 

Mars,  574208  —           574208  

Jupiter,        91053 91053  

Saturn,         36645  36645  

Having  thus,  I  hope,  fully  and  clearly  demon- 
strated the  principles  on  which  the  Hindu  artificial 
systems  of  astronomy  are  founded,  and  shewn  that, 
according  to  these  principles,  the  Surya  Sidihanta 
must  have  been  written  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  and  at  no  other  period  what- 
ever; it  must  now  be  obvious  to  every  candid 
mind,  that  the  assertions  of  tkj  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer are  totally  unfounded. 

The  table  exhibited  in  page  209,  will  shew  bow 
much  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his  notions 
with  regard  to  the  Hsis  of  calculation :  For  if  there 
Vv^as  no  such  basis,  then  the  errors,  or  differences 
in  that  table,  ought  at  every  period  to  be  the  same, 
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s 

neither  encreasing  nor  diminishing}  the  contrary  of 
which  most  clearly  appears;  for  between  seven  and 
dght  hundred  years  ago,  the  errors  were  leasts 
and  encreasc  gradually,  whether  we  go  back  into 
antiquity,  or  forward  from  that  period ;  which  de-- 
monstrates,  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction,  that 
the  work  was  written  at  or  about  that  time. 

The  formation  of  the  numbers,  given  in  the  Siir- 
yaSiddkantaj  will  shew  likewise,  that  bo  other  mo- 
tions could  have  been  given  to  correspond  to  the 
positions  of  the  planets,  with  which  they  must 
agree.  Therefore,  I  say,  it  is  indispensibly  requi- 
site that  the  JEdinburgh  Reviewer,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  his  error  with  the  candour 
due  from  a  gentleman>  should  distinctly  point  out 
to  his  readers,  and  the  world  at  large,  that  precise 
perio<l  of  time,  so  prodigiously  anterior  to  that  given 
hy  me,  at  which  the  Siirya  Siddkdnta,  in  his  ideas, 
gave  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  nearer 
the  truth  than  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  And  not  only  point  out  the  precise 
time,  but  also  the  then  actual  mean  positions  of 
the  planets,  &c.  according  to  the  Surya  SiddhSita^ 
and  the  best  modern  European  tables.  It  is  by 
these  means  only  he  can  convince  his  readers  of  his 
candour,  Yruth,  and  abilities. 

As  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  stated  fully 
all  that  can  be  necessary  respecting  the  principles 
of  the  Hindu  artificial  systems  of  astronomy,  the 
Surya  SiddMnta^  and  the  antiquity  of  the  system 
it  contains,  I  shall  now  take  leave  of  the  Reviewer, 
and  proceed  to  other  matters  of  more  importance 
to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the 
real  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  history,  &c. 

Most  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and  the  Hindus  in 
particular,   appear  to  have  employed,   from  time 
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immemorial/ artificial  systems,  not  only  in  astro- 
nomy, but  also  for  chronological  purposes.  There- 
fore, to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  Hindu  history  and 
its  antiquity,  a  knowledge  of  these  systems,  and 
of  the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Two  of  the  most  ancient  Hindu  systems  now 
known,  and  which  in  early  times  were  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  chropology,  are  contained  in  an  as* 
tronomical  work  entitled  the  Graha  Munjari. 
This  work  is  extremely  valuable,  as  it  enables  us 
to  fix,  with  precision,  the  real  periods  oi  Hindu 
history,  with  their  respective  durations;  and  to 
shew  from  thence  the  alterations  that  have  since 
taken  place  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems. 

The  first  system  mentioned  in  this  wofk  consisted 
of  2400000  years,  which  was  called  the  Calpa. — 
This  period  ^as  divided  into  Mameantaras  and 
Yugs*y  as  follow : 

A  Saft/a  Vug  consisted  of    .     .     .  96O  years. 

ATritd, 720 

A  Dwapar,      .......  480 

A  Caliy     • 240 

A  Mahd  Vug,^ 2400 

71  Mahd  Vugs, 170400 

with  a  Saiya  of,     ., 96O 

A  Manwanfara,      ......     171360 

14  Manwantaras,      .      .      •  ^  •     •  2399040 
which,  with  a  Satya  at  beginning,  96O 

Form  the  whole  Calpa,      .      .      .  2400000 

Hie  Gi/j7ab  also  divided  into  1000  Mahd  Yugs,  of  2400  years  each. 
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The  years  expired  of  the  above  system,  at  the 
era  of  Vicrama'ditya,  were  1190627;  which 
being  reduced  into  Manwantaras  and  Yugs^  we 
shall  have 

A  Satya  at  the  beginning,  ..-•..—  ^60 

6  ^^^w^n/aro^  complete, 1  OSS  160 

67  Mahd  Yugs  of  the  7th  Manwantura,  16Q800 

Thence  to  the  era  of  Vicrama'ditya,  707 

Total  years  expired,  * .         1190627 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  Call  Yug,  of  the  67th 
MaM  Yug^  of  the  7th  Mamvantara  of  this  system, 
ended  707  years  before  the  era  of  Vicrama'ditya, 
or  764  years  before  Christ — ^Therefore 

The  Satya  Yug^  or  ^Iden  ^ge,  began  B.  C.  3164 

The  TretA  Yug,  or  silver  age,    ....  2204 

The  Dwipar  Yug^  ox  brazen  age,    .  .  1484 

The  CaUrug,  or  iron  age, 1004 

And  ended, 764 

Making  in  all  2400  years. 

During  the  first  period  of  960  years,  called  the 
golden  age,  the  Hindus  have  no  real  history;  the 
whole  being  fabulous,  except  what  relates  to  the 
flood,  which  is  allegoricaliy  represented  by  the 
fish  incarnation. 

With  the  second  period,  or  silver  age,  the  Hifubi 
empire  commences,  under  the  Soiar  and  Lunar 
dynasties;,  andi  from.BuDHA,  the  son  of  S6ma, 
the  first  of  the  Lunar  line,  they  reckon  about 
fifbr  reigns  down  to  the  end  of  the  Dw^r^ 
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which  make,  ataa;^  average,  twenty-fiaur  yeaf  s  to 


a,  reign  * 


Towards  thg  close  of  the  fourth  period,  this  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  been  laid  aside,  as  the  re- 
peating the  same  names  over  s^in,  would,  iu 
time,  cause  a  confusion  in  history. 

The  next  system  mentioned  iti  the  Gr(th^  Mufi" 
jarif   consisted  of  387600000  years,   which  was 
called  the  term  ofBaAHMA^s  life.    Thisi  period  is 
divided  and  subdivided  in  the  following  manner: 

A  Calpa  is  called  a  day  of  B&ahma',  which  in  t)iis 
system  contains,    ..........    5000  years 

And  his  night  is  of  the  same  length,  .     5000 
A  day  and  night  therefore,  -  .  =;  1 0000 

30  of  such  days  and  nights  make 

amonthi  .;.  . =         3Q0000 

And  12  such  months  a  year,  •  =.      S6Q000O 
And;  107  such  years  and  eight  $ 

months  make  the  full  period 
of  Brahma's  life,   .....  =  387^00000 

The  Calpa,  or  day  of  Brahma',  is  divided  into 
Mamvantaras  a|id  xugs,  in  the  following  manner : 


^  Tbe  TiritA  and  Dwdpar  together  ma&e  1200  years,  >vhkh, 
divided  by  50,  give  24  years  to  a  rdgn.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  the  principal  Eastern  nations  date  the  commencement 
of  their  empires  from  nearly  the  same  tin^e.  Thus  w^  find  the 
Chinese  empire  began  under  the  dynasty  of  HiA^  a^corcjing  to 

Playfair, * - B.C.  2207 

The  kingdom  of  %yji^ * 2«0f 

Tb«  kingdom  of  A«^'ff»    ^* -—  2221 

Tbe  empire  of  India  und^x  the  sobr  ^i^d  Innar  line^  '^— ^  2204 
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Tears.  Months. 

A  Sdiya  contains^ 2  0 

kTritd, 1  6 

kDw&paTj 1  0 

ACali^ ; 0  6 


KMah&Yug, 5      0* 

71  Mahd  Vugs, 355  years 

With  a  Satya  of, 2 

Make  a  Manwantara  of,     357 

14  such  Manwantaras, 4998 

Which  with  a  Satya  at  the  beginning,  2 

Make  a  Calpa^  or  day  of  Brahma.',  .  .  5000  yeats 

The  years  expired  of  this  system,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Satya,  or  golden  age  of  the  former 

system,  were, 212560000 

Add  thence  to  the  Christian  era,    ...  3 164 

Total  years  expired  at  the  Christian  era,  2 1 2563 1 64' 

.  .  > 

After  193799286  years  had  been  expired  of 
Brahma  *s  hfe,  he,  for  the  first  time,  created  the 
Earth,  and  ordained  that,  at  the  end  of  every 
Cdpa,  or  5000  years,  it  should  be  destroyed;  and 
again  reproduced. 

Therefore,  from  the  years  elapsed,  .       212563164^ 
Take  the  years  at  the  first  creation,    =  193790286 : 

Remain, 18763878 

The  years  fr<»n  the  first  creation  to  \he  Christian 
era — ^which  being  divided  by  5000,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  times  the  world  ms  been . 
destroyed  and  created,   and  the  remdnd^  vrill 
shew  the  years  expired  since  the  last  creation. 


*  Tbb  Yug  of  tire  years  is  to  be  met  with  in  inai^  bodi^' 
Q  2 
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Thus  ^'^gQo^'^-^  =  3752  times  destroyed  and 
created,  and  3878  years  from  the  last  creation  to 
the  Christian  era. — Now  since  there  are  357  years 
in  each  Manwantard^  we  have  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  each  as  follow : 
The  first  Manwantara,    .  .  B.  C  3878  years. 

The  second,     •  •  3521  

The  third,    . 3164  

The  fourth, 2807  

The  fifth, 2450 

The  sixth, 2093  

The  seventh, 1736  

The  eighth,  .........  1379  

The  ninth, 1022  

.  The  tenth,. ,  .  QdS  

The  eleventh, ........ 308  

The  twelfth,   ........  A.  C.      49  

The  thirteenth, 406  

^rhe  fourteenth,     ......  — .—    763  

and  ended, 1120  . 

Making  in  all  about  5000  years,  with  the  Sandhi 
of  two  years. 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  periods  of  ancient 
history,  according  to  both  systems,  the  annexed 
table  will  now  sh^w,  at  one  view,  the  commence- 
ment of  each  period,  by  which  the  corresponding 
times  in  each  system  may  be  more  easily  seen  and 
undemtood* 

this  table  it  w?ll  appear,  that  the  Satya^  or 
age,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  first  system, 
on  the>same  year  that  the  third  Mamvantara 
ofThe  second  system  did ;  that  is^  the  year  before 
Christ  3164.  And  that  the  ninth  Manwantara^ 
of  the  seconjl  system^  began  the  year  B.  C.  1022» 
only  eighteen,  yjears  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Qse/F,  or  iton  iige,  of  the  first  system. 
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Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  Man- 
tvantara,  down  to  that  of  the  ninth,  includes  nearly 
the  same  time  as  the  Satya,  Trktd,  and  DwApar  of 
the  first  system ;  and  consequently,  that  the  events 
of  history  recorded  in  these  periods,  if  transfeired 
to  the  former,  should  be  found  under  those  parti- 
cular Mamvantaras  which  corresponded  with  the 
actual  times  in  which  they  happened,  unless  pur- 
posely destroyed  or  perverted,  in  modern  times, 
to  prevent  a  discovery  of  th^  change  that  has 
been  made  in  the  systems. 

Therefore,  without  entering  minutely  into  the 
Hindu  history,  let  us  sec  how  far  the  periods  of 
the  two  ancient  systems  agree,  with  respect  to  the 
same  events,  which  will  be  the  most  certain  mode 
of  proving  the  trudi  of  these  systems. 

The  Hindus  place  the  flood  in  the  Satya^  or 
golden  age : — on  referring  to  the  Mamvantaras  we 
find,  according  to  the  MArcan'diva  purana^  that 
the  flood  took  place  in  the  fourth  Manwantara; 
and  that  the  fourth  Menu  derived  his  name, 
Ta'masa,  from  the  universal  darkness  which  then 
overspread  the  earth — therefore  the  two  systems 
agree  in  this  point. 

The  next  period  is  the  Trita^  or  silver  age,  at 
or  about  the  commencement  of  which  the  Hindu 
empire  began  under  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynas- 
ties. BuDHA,  the  son  of  S6ma,  the;  son  of  Atri, 
was  the  first  of  the  Lunar  line,  and  from  him 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Divipar,  or  brazen  age, 
(being  1200  years)  there  were  about  fifty  reigns. 
Now  by  referring  to  the  table,  we  see  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  JritAof  the  first  system,  corresponds 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  Manwantara  of  the 
second ;  we  therefore  naturally  look  into  the  Pu- 
ranas  under  that  period,  and  there  find,  among 
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Other  names  of  persons,  who  then  lived,  those  of 
Atri,  S6ma,  and  Budha,  which  shews  the  exact 
agreement  between  the  two  systems. 

We  next  come  to  the  sixth  Manwantara*^  which 
-  by  the  table,  began  1 1 L  years  later  than  the  Trtta^ 
or  silver  age.  Among  the  names  we  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Purdnas  in  this  period,  are  BheKgu 
and  Dacsha,  who  appear  to  have  been  co tempo- 
pry,  or  nearly  so. — For  Yayati,  the  fourth  prince 
in  descent  from  Budha  in  the  Lunar  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  the  Purdnas^  was  married  to  De Va- 
ya'ni',  the  grand-daughter  of  BhrJgu,  of  whom 
he  begat  two  sous,  Yadu  and  Turvasu;  and  of 
SarmishtV,  the  daughter  of  VRisuAPARVAN,  the 
grandson  of  Dacsha,  he  begat  three  sons  more, 
viz.  Druhya,  Anu,  and  Puru;  consequently, 
BhrIgu  and  Dacsha  must  have  lived  about  the 
same  period,  and  that  Budha  could  have  been 
earlier  only  by  a  few  years,  perhaps  one  or  two  ge- 
nerations at  most.  These  circumstances,  though 
they  may  appear  to  some  at  first  sight  as  trivial, 
involve  facts  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
Hindu  history,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
prove  the  truth  of  the  ancient  systems., 

Dacsha  appears  to  have  been  an  astronomer, 
and  to  have  formed  the  twenty-seven  lunar  man- 
sions, and  other  constellations,  of  which  he  is  al- 
legOTically  called  the  Father,  as  in  the  following 
verse  of  the  Cdlkd  Purdna. 


*  Before  Chbist  2053. 
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Thit  is—"  In  the  early  part  of  the  TritA  Yug, 
"  the  daughters  of  Dacsha  were  bom ;  of  these 
"  daughters  he  gave  twenty-seven  to  the  Moon." 

Dacsha,  in  some  respects,  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Atlas,  who,  according  to  heathen 
mythology,  was  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  and 
nyadeSj  the  CriticA  and  Rohini  of  Dacsha.  At- 
las is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  : — ^The  PurAnas 
make  Dacsha  the  grandson  of  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  7th  Manwantara. 
Among  the  names  given  in  the  PurAnas  in  this 
period,  we  find  those  of  Jamadagni,  BisVa'mitra, 
and  Bharadwa'ja,  men  who,  according  to  the 
Hindu  history,  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  TrttA 
Yug;  for  Jamadogni  was  the  father  of  Paras'u- 
ra'ma,  and  nephew  of  Bis'wa  mitra.  Hence  the 
two  systems  agree  iti  this  point. 

The  next  period  wt  come  to  is  the  TkoApar  Yug, 
or  brazen  age  of  the  first  system.  This  period  is 
rendered  famous  in  the  Hindu  history,  by  the  war 
that  took  place  towards  the  close  of  it,  between 
the  sons  of  DhrItarasht'ra  and  those  of  PaVdu. 

Among  the  names  of  men  we  find  mentioned  in 
Hindu  history,  as  living  in  this  period,  are  those 
of  Para'sara,  Vya's  his  son,  Garga,  Ga  lava, 
Aswattha'man,  Causica,  Di'ptima'n,  CrJpa, 
RIshyas'ringa,  See- 
By  reference  to  the  table,  this  period  corresponds 
to  tne  eighth  Mam^antara  of  the  second  system, 
under  which  We  a.ccordingIy  look  in  the  PurAnas^ 
and  find^  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  among 
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others,  the  following  names,  viz.  Vta's,  Ga'lava, 
Aswattha'man,  C^usica,  Di'ptima'n,  CrYpa, 
and  RIshtas'ringa*. 

Having  thus  fully  and  clearly  proved  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  systems,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  the  way  of  comparisons;  nor. in- 
deed could  we,  as  the  fourth  period  ended  shortly 
^^fter. 

We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  some  of  the 
observations  that  have  been  left  us  by  Para'sara, 
Garga,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  which  will 
enable  us  to  judge  with  more  certainty  of  the 
actual  time  in  which  they  lived,  ^  well  as  of  the 

Jro^ress  then  made  in  the  science  of  astronomy  in 

It  appears,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  Fir&sari 
Sankitdf  relative  to  the  commencement  of  the 
six  Hindu  seasons,  that  the  solstitial  colure  had 
passed  ^ough  the  first  point  of  Dhamsht'hij 
and  th^  middle  of  Aslhhdj  while  the  equinoctial 
qolure  cut  th^  teq^th  degree  of  fiharaniy  and  S"  2Q' 
qfVis^c'hd. 

Jhe  same  positions  of  the  colures  are  also  given 
in  a  little  treatise  on  ancient  astronomv,  annexed 
to  one  of  the  V^d^s,  in  the  possesion  of  Mr.  Cole-* 
BROOKE,  which  he  obligingly  lent  me>  the  sixth 
verse  of  which  r\ms  thus ; 


*  In  each  Manwantaraf  down  to  the  fpurteenth^  only  a  few 
names  are  given  us  in  the  present  Purdnas,  which  seem  to 
haYe  been  extracted  from  some  larger  woifcs,  that  are  not  now  to 
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That  is — "  In  the  beginning  of  S'raoishfha^  the 

"  Sun  and  Moon  ascend  towards  the  North,  and 

"  in  the  middle  of  SdrpUj  or  the  mansion  of  the 

{       "  serpent,  the  Sun  goes  towards  the  South ;  the 

j       "  former,  always  in  M&gh,  the  latter  in  Sr&cana^ 

About  the  year  A.  D.  527,  the  solstitial  colurc, 
j  according  to  Brahma  Gupta,  cut  U.  A'sMrd  iti 
3"  20',  BXid  Punarvasu  in  the  tenth  degree,  which 
made  a  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  colures,  . 
of  23*  20',  from  the  time  of  Para'sara.  For,  the 
longitude  of  the  first  point  of  S' ravish fhd  in  the 

Hindu  Sphere  is, =  9  ^.  23*  20' 

And  3"— 20'  oft/:  A'shirA,  .  •  =  9      00    00 
Difference  or  precession  to  A.D.  527  =^  23    20 
Which  at  50  seconds  per  annum  gives  1680  years. 
Add  from  A.  D.  527,  to  this  time,  =  1277 
Total  years  since  the  time  of  Para's  a  ra  2957 
Which  make  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Cali  Vug  of  the  firet 
system  of  the  Graha  Munjari ;  or  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  years,  before  the  end  of  the 
eighth  Manwantara  of  the  second  system. 

It  appears  also  from  the  little  work  above-men- 
tioned, and  its  commentary  wherein  Garga  is  re- 
peatedly quoted,  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  sup- 
posed to  return  to  a  lihe  of  conjunction  in  the  first 
point  of  SravishfhAy  at  the  instant  of  the  winter 
solstice  at  the  end  of  every  cycle  or  Vug  of  fivcv 
years.  In  this  period  the  moon  was  supposed  to 
make  sixty-two  revolutions  to  the  sun,  and  sixty- 
pevea  to  the  same  fixed  star,  or  the  equinox  ;  for, 
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it  seems,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  at  that  time. 

The  number  of  mean  solar  days  assigned  to  this 

cycle  of  five  years  was  1830,  and  the  number  of 

lunar  days  in  the  same  time  I860.  Hence 
1st,  The  solar >      ^^^^ 

days  in  a  year,  .   3  ""  ~r^  =  3oo  days 

gd.  The  lunar?      jgeo  — 

dstys  in  a  year,  •   3  "^      T^  ""  ^73  * 

3d,  The  moon's  ^  r.      «.         »  /      // 

mean  anntial  ino-  >=  — ^  =  13—4  24—0    0 

tion ) 

4th,  The  moon's  1  _  ^^ 13       10  d.ow 

daily  motion  •  ^   3      ^ » *  °  *  ^ 

^  h,  m.        sec. 


^th,The moons  1  ^  t.ft30  =  27  —  7  —  31  —  20  ^ 
periodical  revol.    3  ^  ^ 

6th  The  moon's  I  ^^^^^^g  23       J3 

synodical  revol.   3  eg  —    '^  ^* 

It  appears  also,  that  the  greatest  length  of  the 
day  wa5  thirty-two  Dandas,  or  twelve  hours, 
forty-eight  minutes ;  consequently,  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation  must  have  been  about 
13i*  North.  There  is  no  mention  made  in  this 
work,  nor  in  that  of  Para'sara,  of  the  names  of 

*  Cadmus,  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  intro- 
duced  the  Octateris,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  into  Greece.  Id 
this  cycle  there  were  ninety-nine  lunations,  of  thirty  hinar  days 
each/  Therefore, 

The  lunar  days  in  the  cycle  were,    j^- ^  2970 

The  lunar  days  in  a  year,    ^ _.i^— 371i 

The  ancient  Hindus  made  it  as  above, 372 

The  difference  is  |  of  a  lunar  day,  which  bemg  taken  from  300 
'the  solar  days,  leave  365^  days  for  the  year  of  CADMUS,--this 

in  eight  years  makes  2922  solar  days— Hence,  *^  =  29  12  21 

4^  the  lunation  of  Cadmus,  which  k  1  24  short  of  the  an- 
cient tiindu  lunation. 
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the  days  of  the  week,  or  of  the  twelve  signs ; 
which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hindu 
astronomy  at  a  much  later  period. 

From  the  above  short  sketch,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  progress  made  in  astronomy  in 
India  near  3000  years  ago.  He  will  perceive  that  the 
TTindus  at  that  time,  possessed  nothing  that  could 
be  called  astronomy,  no  more  than  other  nations. 

days.    hrs.       m.  sec. 

The  Europeans  make  it  now  29  -  12  -  44     3 
Difference  about ....  20  49i 

Which  in  less  than  165  years  would  produce  an 

error  of  one  lunation  *. 

After  this  period,  we .  meet  with  nothing  on 
astronomy  till  we  qome  down. to  Brahma'  Gupta, 
being  a  space  of  abput  1680  years,  which  seems 
to  be  an  entire  blank  in  the  Hindu  astronomy. 
This  astronomer  flpurished  about  A.  D.  527,  and 
finding  that  the  ancient  systems  were  very  imper- 
fect, on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  periods, 
he  framed  an  entire  new  system,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  making  the  Calpa  to  consist  of  4320000000 
years.  To  this  cycle  or  period  of  years,  he  as- 
signed the  following  revolutions  of  the  planets,  &c. 


Planets. 

'   Apsides. 

Nodes,  retro. 

Sun, 

4320000000 

480 

Moon, 

57753300000 

488105858  f 

232311168 

Mkrcury, 

179369989S4 

332 

511 

Venus, 

7022389492 

653 

893 

239^28522. 

292 

267 

Jupiter, 

364226455 

855 

63 

Saturn, 

146567298 

41 

584 

*  This  makes  an  err<Hr  of  one  day  in  less  than  six  years,  which 
shews  that  the  Hindus^  at  that  period,  conld  not  determine  the 
times  of  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  Son  and  Moon  for  six 
years  together  correct,  much  less  edipses ;  the  calculation  of  which 
they  must  have  been  then,  and  fon  many  ages^  after,  totally  un- 
acquainted with. 
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The  revolution  of  the  equi-  >  _         loo/Jfia 

noKes,  in  4320000000  years    3  ""         iSSOoy 

Mean  solar  days,  ........  1577916450000 

Lunar  days  or  tithis, 1602999000000 

He  made  Sunday  *  the  first  day  of  the  Calpa.^  on 
which  day,  at  sun  rise,  the  planets,  &c.  are  as* 
sumed  to  have  been  on  a  line  of  mean  conjunction 
in  the  first  point  of  Aries  in  the  Hindu  sphere. 
The  years  expired  of  this  system  on  the  1st  of  Vai- 
sadlm  (or  Vysakh)  this  year  =  1972948905.  Hence, 
the  mean  places  of  the  planets,  &c.  may  be  com- 
puted, from  the  above  data,  for  any  instant  required. 
This  is  the  third  and  last  system,  to  which  the 
Hindus  have  transferred  their  history,  and  for 
which  purpose,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  they 
divide  it  into  Manwaniaras  and  Vugs^  as  follow : 

A  Satya  Vug  of, 1728000  years. 

A  Tr6td  of, 1296000 

A  DzvApar  of, 864OOO  — — 

A  Call  of, 432000  — — 

A  MahiYug,  .........  4320000 

71  MahaYugs, 306720000 

with  a  Satya  of, .....  .         1728000 

A  ManxvantarCy     308448000 

H  MahztantaraSy 4318272000 

with  a  Satya  at  beginning  of,     1728000 

The  modern  Gi//)a,  ....  4320000000— — 

*  This  is  tbe  fiist  system,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  in  which  the 
itames  of  the  days  of  'the  week  and  the  twelve  signs  were  intro- 
<{uced.  These  were  probably  received  from  the  West,  and  tbe 
iirst  point  of  Ariea  was  fixed  to  that  point  in  the  Hindu  sphere, 
which  corresponded  with  the  instant  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which, 
iu  the  time  of  Brahma"  Gupta,  was  the  beginning  of  Aswitd. 
This  position  has,  therefore,  a  direct  relcrence  to  the  actual  time 
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In  order  to  show  how  the  Hindu  history,  accord- 
ing to  the  two  former  systems,  had  been  trans- 
fen^  to  this,  let  1972948905,  the  years  now  ex- 
pired be  reduced  into  Manwantaras  and  Yugs^  and 
we  shall  have 

A  Satya^  at  the  beginning,  .  •  =  1728000  years; 

6  Mamvemtafas  complete,  =  1 850688000 

&aya  of  the  S8th  MahA  Vug,       1 728000 

2Ve^4  of  ditto,  . 1296000 

i>a;4^r  of  ditto, 864000 

Expired  of  the  Call  of  ditto,  .  4905 

Total  years  expired,    ....  1Q72948905. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that,  we  are  now  in  the 
4906th  year  of  the  Call  Vugj  of  the  twenty-eighth 
Mahd  fugf  of  the  seventh  Manwantara  of  this 
aew  system. 

Now,  if  we  transfer  the  names,  &c.  in  the  four 
ages  of  the  first  system  of  the  Graha  Mmfjari,  to 
the  Satya,  TretA,  Dtvapar  and  Call  above-men- 
tioned, and  those  in  the  Manwantaras  of  the  se- 
cond system,  to  the  Manwantara  of  the  same  name 
in  this ;  then  we  shall  have  the  periods  of  Hindu 
history,  according  to  modern  notions,  founded  on 
the  system  of  Brahma'  Gupta. 

In  the  first  place,  by  transferring  the  names,  &c. 
in  the  Dwdpar  Vug  of  the  first  system,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  same  name  in  the  new  system,;  Para- 
SARA,  Vya's,  and  others;  who  lived  near  three 
thousand  years  ago;  are  thrown  back  into  antiquity 
about  5000  years ;.  and  the  same  persons  who  lived 
in  the  eighth  Manwantariy  of  the  second  system, 
by  the  transfer,  will  appear  as  yet  to  come ;  for  we 
are  now  only  in  the  seventh  of  the  new.     Secondly, 

At  twelve  signs  were  fint  introduced,  that  i?  to  say,  near  1300 
yietrs  aco ;  thongh  hitherto  but  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to  by  writers 
on  the  Hindu  astronoiny,  &c.' 
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BuDHA,  the  son  of  S6ma,  the  first  of  fht  Litmr 
line,  who  began;  his  reign  about  the  begitlrfiitg  of 
the  TritA  of  the  fi«rst  systeniji  or  2204  year*,  R  C. 
will,  by  the  transftr,  be  placed  at  the  distance  of 
2163102  years,  before  the  Christian  era ;— Hiif dly, 
in  the  Tretd  and  Drodpar  of  the  first  systeim,  there 
were  (taken  together)  1200  years,  during  whkh 
about  fifty  prince$  in  the  Lunar  line  had  reigned  in 
succession,  but  the  Tritd  and  Dwdpar  of  the  new 
system   contain    2 160000  yeai^s,    which  divided 
among  fifty,  give  43200  years  to  a  reign ; — Eourthly, 
BuDHi^,  the  son  of  S6ma,  lived  toward*  the  close 
of  the  fifth  Marmantara  of  the  second-  system, 
which  being  transferred  to  the  new,  his  name  will 
appear  at  two  distinct  periods  of  time,  immensely 
distant  from  each  other,  viz.  in  the  fifth  Manwan^ 
tara^  and  again  in  the  T7*6td  Yug,  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  M(^d  Yug,  of  the  seventh  Manwantara^ 
being  an  interval,  at  the  least,  of  426816000  years;. 
— Fifthly,  the  mothers  of  the  children  of  Yavati 
(seepage  230)  who  lived  in  the  sixth  Manwantara 
of  the  second  system,  by  being  transferred  to  the 
sixth  Manxmniara  in  the  new,  are  throWn  back 
several  millions  of  years  before  their  children,  and 
Dacsha  and  Bhr/gu,  by  the  same  transfer,  are 
thrown  back,  from  their  cotemporaries,  n^any  mi- 
lions  of  years.    Lastly,  Swatambhuva,  the  Adam 
of  the  Hindus^  who,  according  to  the  second  sys- 
tem, lived  3878  years  before  Christ,  is  placed, 
by   the  transfer,    1972947101  years  before  that 
epoch. — These  are  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies  in- 
troduced by  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  of 
Brahma' Gupta,  the  rest  may  be  easily  conceived. 

To  reconcile  these  different  absurdities,  it  was  ^ 
necessary  to  new  model  the  whole  of  the  Purdnas, 
and  to  introduce  such  fictions  and  prophecies,  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  answer  the  end  in  view ; 
but  which  after  all,  only  serve  to  shew,  in  a  more 
glaring  manner,  the  folly  of  the  attempt. 
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The  enormous  length  of  the  periods  in  the 
new  system,  required  that  the  life  of  man  should 
be  proportionably  extended,  which  was  accord- 
ingly assumed :  In  order  to  account  for  the  same 
Rishis  being  Dientioned  in  different  periods,  im- 
mensely distant  from  each  other,  they  are  asserted 
not  only  to  have  existed  at  all  times,  but  to  be 
still  living.  But  as  all  men  were  not  Rishis y  and 
as  there  were  twenty-seven  Mahd  Vugs-  from  the 
beginning  of  tlie  seventh  Marmantara  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twenty-eighth  Mahd  Vug  = 
11 6640000  years,  during  which  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  history ;  to  account  for  this,  they  there-. 
fore  pretend,  that  at  the  end  of  every  Mahd  Yugj 
ox  4320000  years,  the  same  names,  persons,  ^c. 
again  occur,  as  in  the  preceding  period ;  so  that 
by  having  the  names,  &c.  for  one  Mahd  Vug,  or 
set  of  fpur  ages,  we  have  them  for  all  the  rest. 

Vyas,  and  others,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
lived  in  the  eighth  Marmantara  of  the  second 
system  of  the  Graka  Munjari,  but  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  names  in  that  Marmantaray  and  in  the. 
ninth,  tenth,  &c.  to  the  periods  of  the  same  name^ 
in  the  new  system,  they  would  appear  as  yet  to 
come;  therefore,  to  reconcile  this,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  convert  it  into  a  prophecy,  which 
was  accordingly  adopted  in  the  modem  Purdnas; 
so  that  those  jnen  who  in  reality  are  long  since 
past  and  gone,  appear,  in  these  books,  as  if  yet  to 
come ;  and  as  many  millions  of  ages  must  elapse, 
by  the  new  system,  before  the  periods  of  their 
prophesied  existence  can  arrive,  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  detecting  the  falsehood  of  such  pro- 
phecy. 

It  may  however  be  easily  conceived,  that  such 
a  change  in  the  history,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sj^stem,  though  highly  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  the  Hindus  in  general,  in  exalting  them,  at 
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least  nominally,  in  point  of  antiquity  above  all 
other  nations,  would  naturally  be  opposed  by  many, 
as  long  as  any  knowledge  remained  of  the  ancient 
systems,  therefore,  the  suppression  of  these  would 
become  necessary.  Accordingly  we  find,  by  a 
tradition  still  current  among  trie  learned  Hindus, 
that  the  Makar&straSj  (Mkaratas)  destroyed  all 
the  works  of  the  ancient  astronomers  they  could 
meet  with;  which,  in  some  measure,  may  account 
for  the  deficiency  we  have  observed  in  astronomi- 
cal works,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Brahma'  Gupta. 
But  if  the  Mharatds  did  actually  destroy  the  wprks 
of  the  ancient  astronomers,  it  may  be  justly  in- 
ferred that  other  works  of  antiquity,  the  subjects 
of  which  might  contrsidict  the  new  order  of  things, 
have«also  met  the  same  fate. 

Frorai  the  foregoing  view  of  the  artificial  systems 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times,  and  of  the 
various  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Hindu 
history,  &c.  the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself,  and  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  books  of  the  Hindm,  their  arts  and 
their  sciences. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  evident,  that  as 
the  artificial  system  of  Brama'  Gupta,  now  called 
the  Calpa  of  Brahma',  apd  to  which  the  modem 
Hindus  have  artfully  transferred  their  history, 
is  not  yet  1300  years  old,  no  book  whatever,* 
let  its  name  or  title  be  what  it  will,  in  which  the 
monstrous  periods  of  that  system,  or  any  allusion 
to  them,  is  found,  can  possibly  be  older  than 
the  time  of  its  invention  .    And  secondly,   that 


*  The  author  of  this  system,  as  well  as  the  tune  in  whicb  he 
lived,  b  well  known  to  the  learned,  and  subject  to  no  doubt* 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  age  of  the  system  determined  from 
com|nitation,  may  consult  Vol.  VI,  Asiatic  Researches,  page 
579-5S1. 
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ttbne  of  the  modern  Romancesj  commonly  called 
the  Pur&Hos,  at  least  in  the  form  they  now  stand, 
are  older  than  684  years ;  the  time  when  the  four- 
teenth Manwantara  of  the  second  system  of  the 
Graha  Munjari  ended ;  but  that  some  of  them  are 
the  compilations  of  still  later  times. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  told  by  some  person  who 
has  suifered  his  imagination  to  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment,  that  the  Hindics  firmly  believe  in 
the  prophecies  in  the  Pur  anas ^  and  that  we  have 
ho  right  to  doubt  their  authenticityj  or  what  Uni- 
versal opinion  satictions  as  true. 

With  respect  to  the  firm  belief  or  universal  opi- 
nion of  the  Hindus,  we  know  too  well  the  fallacy 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to. be 
relied  on.  We  know  that  it  is  the  universal  opi- 
nion of  the  Hindus,  that  Para  sara,  Vya  s,  Garga  j 
and  others,  lived  near  5000  years  ago.  But  we 
know,  to  a  certainty,  from  the  positions  of  the  co- 
lures  in  the  time  of  Para'sara^  &g.  that  such 
opinion  is  totally  false,  and  that  it  arose  from  the 
transfer  of  the  names  of  men  living  in  the  Dwapar 
Yug  of  the  first  system  of  the  Graha  Muryari,  to 
the  period  of  the  same  name  in  the  modern  system 
of  Brahma' Gupta  J  and  that  a  similar  transfer  of 
the  names  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  &c*  Man-- 
wantm^as  of  the  second  system,  to  the  periods  of 
the  same  name  in  the  new,  gave  rise  to  the  pre- 
tended prophetic  effusion  in  the  modern  Puranas,kc. 
— Moreover,  we  know,  that  it  is  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  Hindus,  that  Vara'ha  Mihira  not 
only,  lived  about  the  year  A.  D.  495,  but  also  at 
the  era  of  Vicramaditya,  or  fifty-six  years  be- 
fore Christ;  which  opinion  we  know  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  truth,  and  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature.  Vara'ha  Mihira,  in  his  rule  for  calcula- 
ting the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  given  in  his 
work,  entitled  the  Jdtacdrnava,  i^ays, — ► 

Vol.  VIII.  R 
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That  is,  "  From  the  year  of  Saca  take  4^1 : — 
"  having  put  the  remainder  down  in  two  places, 
"  let  one  of  them  be  divided  by  ten,  and  the  quo*   ' 
"  tient  taken  from  the  other,  the  residue  is  thq 
"  precession  in  minutes." 

Heace  many  of  the  Hindus  have,  erroni^ously, 
concluded  that  Vara'ha  Miuira  must  have  lived 
in  the  year  421  of  Saca,  or  A.  D.  499-  But  surely 
there  is  not  the  smallest  foundation  to  draw  any 
such  inference  from  the  passage,  for,  he  might  have 
lived  at  the  present  time  and  given  the  same.  rule. 
In  fact,  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  p^e^ 
tended  that  he  lived  at  the  begmning  of  the  Cali 
Vug,  because  he  assumed  the  planets  to  have  beea 
in  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  in  the  first  point  of 
Jries  at  that  time.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
thus  stretching  a  point  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  author,  they  go  something  farther,  and  en- 
deavour from  the  following  verse  of  the  Naoaratna^ 
which  they  generally  quote,  to  refer  him  to  the  era 
of  ViCRAMA  DiTYA,  fifty-six  ycars  before  Christ> 
or  upwards  of  500  years  still  earlier  than  the  former. 

iRigws;  wa^T  ^^^^o  r 

That  iS)  "  Dhanvantari,  Cshapavaca,  Ama- 

RAS'in'hA,-S'an'cU,   BE'TA'tABHATTA,  GhATACAII- 
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PURA,  Ca'lida's,  the  celebmted  Vara'ha  Mihira 
and  Bararuchi,  were  the  nine  gems  in  the  coun« 
cil  of  Raja  Vicrama.'* 

Upon  shewing  the  above  verse  to  an  intelligent 
panait,  he  smiled  and  said,  with  a  degree  of  can- 
dour I  did  not  expect,  that  the  inference,  with  re- 
spect to  time,  usually  drawn  from  it,  was  not  just; 
for  that  there  had  been  several  princes  of  the  name 
of  VtcitAMA,  or  Vicrama'ditya.  That,  exclu- 
sive of  the  one  from  whom  the  epoch 'is  reckoned,, 
there  was  another  in  the  time  of  Salvahan  ;  a 
third  who  had  succeeded  Raja  Bhoj  a  ;  and  a  fourth 
lineally  descended  from  the  latter,  now  living  at  a 
place, 'Called  JBA<j;/>oor,  beyond  Patna: — that,  be- 
side these,  there  were  many  others,  who  had  sprung 
up  at  different  periods  in  the  same  family,  but  that 
the  particular  prince  in  whose  time  Vara  ha  Mi- 
hira, and  the  others  above  named,  .flourished,  was 
the  immediate  successor  o^Raja  Bhoja,  For,  that 
they  were  first  in  the  council  of  Rajah  Bhoja,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Vicrama'ditya  his  successor. 
This  simple  explanation  of  the  pandit,  was  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  mystery  on,  Avhich  the  pre- 
tended antiquity  of  the  works  of  Vara  ha,  Ama- 
ras'inha,  Calidas,  Bararuchi,  &c.  were  found- 
ed, and  which  led  many  into  an  error  that  they 
were  written  before  the  Christian  era,  though  in 
reality  little  more  than  seven  hundred  years  old. 

Raja  Bhoja,  according  to  the  Ayeen  Akhery^  be- 
gan bis  reign  about  the  year  1 153  of  Salvahan. — 
This,  however,  must  be  incorrect,  for  it  §eems,  that 
according  to  Hindu  accounts,  and  others,  he  began 
his  reign  about  2 10  years  before  the  death  of  Aaja 
Pith  AURA,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  Mahomedans^ 
A.  H.  588,  or  A.  D.  1 192.  And  as  Raja  Bhoja  is 
said  to  have  reigned  lOfl  years,  he  must  consequently 
have  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  982,  and  died  A. 
D.  1082:  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  time  in 
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which  we  know  Vara  ha  M ihira  must  have  flou- 
rished, according  to  the  positions  of  the  planets,  &c. 
given  by  him  in  his  works,  as  well  as  from  the 
date  of  the  Bhasvati,  composed  in  A.  D.  1099,  hy 
one  of  his  pupils.  Raja  Bhoja,  according  to  the 
Jgni  Purdna,  was  succeeded  by  Raja  Vicrama. 

Bararuchi,  one  of  the  nine  above-nientioned, 
was  the  author  of  a  popular  Work,  entitled  Sin'hdr 
sana  dwdtrinsati^  relating  to  Raja  Bhoja.  The 
names  of  Ca'lida's,  Bararuchi,  &c.  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Bhoja  Champu^  as  also  in  the  Bhoja 
Prabandka,  from  which  last-mentioned  work  the 
following  passage  is  taken : — 

*'  The  Brdhmens  seeing  him  (i.  e.  Ca'li da's)  said 
' — O  Ca  lida's,  Bhoja  does  not  give  us,  who  are 
learned  in  all  the  VMaSy  any  thing'' 

Several  other  passages  might  be  quoted  frotn  the 
Bhya  Prahandhay  to  shew  that  Ca  lida's,  Bara- 
ruchi, and  a  great  many  other  learned  men  whose 
natii^s  are  therein  mentioned,  lived  at  the  court  of 
Bhoja.  The  Bhoja  Prabandha^  is  said  to  have  been 
Written  by  Rdja  Bulla'la  Sena. 

We  may  now  plainly  perceive,  from  the  whole 
of  the  above  facts,  the  little  dependence  there  is  to 
.  be  placed  on  what  is  usually  called  the  universal  or 
genetal  opinion  of  the  Hindus  ;  which  when  tho- 
roughly sifted  and  examined  to  the  bottom,  proves 
at  last  to  be  founded,  principally,  in  vanity,  igno- 
rance, and  credulity. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said,  respecting  the 
history  and  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  ;  but  having 
already  extended  this  paper  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  originally  intended,  1  shall  now  take 
leave  of  the  subject. 
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VIL 

An  Essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West,  with 
other  Essays  connected  ivith  that  Work. 

BY  CAPTAIN  F.  WILFORD. 


INTRODVCTION, 

AT  the  moment  of  appearing  before  the  tribu^ 
nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  public, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  my  emo- 
tion and  anxiety.  On  the  merit  of  the  composi- 
tion alone,  I  am  conscious  their  judgment  mus: 
rest;  and  this  conviction  agitates  me  with  doubt 
and  apprehension. 

I  have  omitted  no  endeavour  to  render  this  work 
as  free  from  imperfections  as  my  abilities  WoulcJ 
allow ;  but  the  subject  is  so  novel,  and  the  source 
of  information  so  remote  from  the  learned  in  Eu- 
ropCy  that  I  must  confess  I  feel  no  small  degree  of 
uneasiness  on  that  account.  Fortunately  for  me, 
the  Society,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting my  work,  will  stand  between  me  and  the 
public,  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  member, 
whether  conversant  with  the  Sanscrit  language  or 
not,  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  all  the  autho- 
rities cited  by  me;  the  books,  from  which  I  have 
drawn  my  information,  being  by  no,  means  rare 
nor  difficult  to  be  procured. 

The  grand  outlinesi  and  principal  features  of  this 
essay  are  also  well  known  to  pandits  and  learned 
nf^en  in  India.  A  few  passages,  anecdotes,  and 
circumstances  may  be,  perhaps,  unknown  to  many 
of  them :  but  these  are  perfectly  immatefiar;  an^ 
whether  allowed  to  remain  or  not,  neither  my 
foundation  nor  superstructure  can  be  affecteii.' 
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.  The  Sacred  Isles  in  tli€  West,  of  which  S'weta^ 
dwipaj  or  the  White  Island,  is  the  principal,  and 
the  most  famous,  are,  in  fact,  the  holy  land  of 
the  Hindus.  There  the  fundamental  and  myste- 
rious transactions  of  the  history  of  their  religion, 
in  its  rise  and  progress,  took  place.  The  White 
Island,  this  holy  land  in  the  West,  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  religion  and  mythology,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated :  and,  of  course,  divines 
in  IfuUa  are  necessarily  acquainted  with  it,  as  dis- 
tant Muselmans  with  Arabia. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  favourable  circum- 
stance ;  as,  in  the  present  case^  the  learned  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  ascertain  whether  the 
White  Island  be  England^  and  the  Sacred  Isles  of 
the  Hindus,  the  British  Isles.  After  having  ma- 
turely considered  the  subject,  /  think  th^  are. 
My  reasons  for  this  opinia^  are  given  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  and  I  submit  them  with  all  due  infer- 
ence to  the  learned,  declaring  publicly,  that  I  have, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  fairly  stated  the 
case,  and  that  I  have  not  designedly  omitted  any 
passage  that  might  induce  a  different  conclusion. 
At  the  same  time  I  desire  them  to  believe,  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  write  dogmatically,  even  whein  I 
seem  to  make  a  positive  assertion,  and  that  I  never 
entertained  an  idea  that  my  conviction  should 
preclude  the  full  exercise  of  their  judgment. 

Should  the  learned,  after  a  due  investi^tion  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  proofs  I  have  adduced  in 
support  of  my  opinion,  dissent  from  it,  and  assign 
another  situation  for  the  White  Island,  and  tae 
Sacred  Isles,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  it : 
for,  admitting  my  position  to  be  right,  I  am  con* 
scions  that  Britain  cannot  receive  any  additional 
lustre  from  it  Indeed  I  had  originally  supposed 
Crete  to  be  meant,  and  it  was  not  without  fiowe 
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reluctance,  that  I  gave  up  the  first  impression, 
originating  from  no  unspecious  reasons,  which 
however  yielded  to  more  solid  proofs. 

The  difficulties  I  have  experienced  in  bringing 
forward  this  work,  were  numerous.  Some  origi- 
nated from  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  of 
the  sources  from  which  I  drew  my  information, 
whilst  others  were  of  a  most  perplexing  and  dis- 
tressing nature  in  themselves. 

My  original  design  was  to  have  published  my 
essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  by  itself,  and  this  several 
years  ago,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  press.  But 
in  that  detached  state,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, unaccompanied  with  the  geography  of  the 
country  from  which  I  drew  my  information^  re- 
specting them,  and  unconnected  with  the  general 
system  of  geography  of  the  Hindus^  it  would  have 
appeared  to  great  disadvantage.  Beside,  it  was  far 
from  being  so  complete  as  it  now  is ;  for  I  liave 
since  found  many  valuable  and  interesting  mate- 
rials, which  have  enabled  me  to  form  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  subject. 

A  fortunate,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most  dis- 
tressful discovery  contributed  to  delay  its  publica- 
tion. Though  I  never  entertained  the  least  doubt 
conirerning  the  genuineness  of  my  vouchers  (hav- 
ing cursorily  collated  them  with  the  originals  a 
little  before  I  had  completed  my  essay),  yet  when 
I  reflected  how  cautious  an  author  ought  to  be, 
and  how  easily  mistakes  will  take  place,  I  resolved 
once  more  to  make  a  general  collation  of  my 
vouchers  with  the  originals,  before  my  essay  went 
out  of  my  hand§.  This  I  conceived  was  a  duty 
which  1  owed,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  my 
own  character. 
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In  gding  on  with  the  collation,  I  soon  perceivedjy 
that  whenever  the  word  S'wetam,  or  Sweta-dwipa^ 
the.  name  of  the  principal  of  the  Sacred  Isles,  and 
also  of  the  whole  cluster,  was  introduced,  the 
writing  was  somewhat  different,  and  that  the 
paper  was  of  a  different  colour,  as  if  stained.  Sur- 
prised at  this  strange  appearance,  I  held  the  page 
to  the  light,  and  perceived  immediately  that  there 
was  an  erasure,  and  that  some  size  had  been  ap- 
plied. Even  the  former  word  was  not  so  much 
defaced,  but  that  I  could  sometimes  make  it  out 
plainly.  I  was  thunderstruck,  but  felt  some  con- 
solation, in  knowing  that  still  my  manuscript  was 
in  my  own  possession.  I  recollected  my  essay  on 
Egypty  and  instantly  referred  to  the  originals  which 
I  had  quoted  in  it,  my  fears'  were  but  too  soon  • 
realized,  the  same  deception,  the  same  erasures 
appeared  to  have  pervaded  them.  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  Society  with  a  description  of  what  I 
felt,  and  of  my  distress  at  this  discovery.  My 
first  step  was  to  inform  my  friends  of  it,  either 
verbally  or  by  letters,  that  I  might  secure,  at  least, 
the  credit  of  the  first  disclosure. 

When  I  reflected,  that  the  discovery  might  have 
been  made  by  others,  either  before  or  after  my 
death,  that  in  one  case  my  situation  would  have 
heen  truly  distressful;  and  that  in  the  other  my  name 
would  have  passed  with  infamy  to  posterity,  and 
increased  the  calendar  of  imposture,  it  brought  on 
such  paroxysms  as  threatened  the  most  serious 
consequences  in  my  then  infirm  state  of  health. 
I  formed  at  first  the  resolution  to  give  up  entirely 
my  researches  and  pursuits,  and  to  inform  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  of  my  misfortune.  But  my 
friends  dissuaded  me  from  taking  any  hasty  step ; 
and  advised  me  to  ascertain  whether  the  deception 
had  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  authorities  cited  by 
me,  or  some  parts  only.     I  followed  their  advice, 
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«iid  having  resumed  the  collation  of  my  vouchers 
with,  unexceptionable  manuscripts,  I  found  that 
the  impositions  were  not  so  extensive  as  I  had  ap- 
prehended. 

The  nature  of  my  inquiries  and  pursuits  was 
originally  the  source  of  this  misfortune.  Had  they 
been  confined  to  some  particular  object,  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  a  few  books,  as  astro- 
nomy, it  could  never  have  taken  pla<;e ;  but  the 
case  was  very  different.  The  geography,  history, 
and  mythology  of  the  Hindus  are  blended  toge- 
ther, and  dispersed  through  a  vast  number  of  vo- 
luminous books,  in  which  prevails  a  most  disgust- 
ing confusion  and  verbosity.  Besides,  the  titles 
of  their  books  have  seldom  any  affinit}'  with  the 
contents ;  and  I  have  often  found  most  valuable 
materials  in  treatises,  the  professed  subject  of 
which  was  of  the  most  unpromising  nature. 

Thus  when  I  began  to  study  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, I  was  obliged  to  wade,  with  difficulty, 
through  ponderous  volumes,  generally  without  find- 
ing any  thing  valuable  enough  to  reward  me  for 
my  trouble.  But  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
my  pandit,  and  other  learned  natives,  often  men- 
tioned most  interesting  legends,  bearing  an  astonish- 
ing aflfinity  with  those  of  the  western  my thologists. 

I  consequently  directed  my  pandit  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  all  the  Furdnm  and  other  books  rela- 
tive to  my  inquiries,  and  to  arrange  them  under 
proper  heads.  I  gave  him  a  proper  establishment 
of  assistants  and  writers,  and  I  requested  him  to 
procure  another  pandit  to  assist  me  in  my  studies; 
and  I  obtained,  for  his  further  encouragement^  a 
place  for  him  in  the  college  at  Benares.  At  the 
same  time,  I  amused  myself  with  unfolding  to 
him  our  ancient  mythology,   history,    and  geo-* 
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graphy.  This  wais  absolutely  neeeasary,  as  a  clw 
to  guide  him  through  so  immense  an  undertaking, 
and  I  had  full  confidence  in  him.  His  manners 
were  blunt  and  rough,  and  his  arguing  with  me  on 
several  religious  points  with  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness, a  thing  very  uncommon  among  natives,  (who 
on  occasions  of  this  kind,  are  apt  to  recede,  or 
seem  to  coincide  in  opinion,)  raised  him  in  my  <es* 
teem.  I  affected  to  consider  him  as  my  Guru^  or 
spiritual  teacher ;  and  at  certain  festivals,  in  return 
for  his  discoveries  and  communications,  handsome 
presents  were  made  to  him  and  his  family. 

The  extracts  which  I  thus  received  from  him,  I 
continued  to  translate,  by  way  of  exercise,  till,  in 
a  few  years,  this  collection  became  very  volumi- 
nous. At  our  commencement,  I  enjoined  him  to 
be  particularly  cautious  in  his  extracts  and  quota* 
tions;  and  informed  him,  that  if  I  should,  at  a 
future  period,  determine  to  publish  any  thing,  the 
strictest  scrutiny  would  take  place  in  the  collation. 
He  seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  this ;  and  we  went 
on,  without  any  suspicion  on  my  part,  until  Sir 
William  Jon  is  strongly  recommended  to  me  to 
publish  some  of  my  discoveries,  particularly  re- 
specting Egypt.  I  collected  immediately  all  my 
vouchers  relating  to  that  country,  carefully  revised 
my  translations,  selected  the  best  passages,  com- 
pared them  with  all  the  fragments  I  could  find 
among  our  ancient  authors,  and  framed  the  whole 
into  an  essay.  I  then  informed  my  pandit  that, 
previously  to  my  sending  it  to  Sir  W.  Jokes,  a 
most  scrupulous  collation  of  the  vouchers,  with 
the  original  manuscripts  from  which  they  were 
extracted,  would  take  place. 

To  this,  without  the  least  alteration  in  his 
countenance,  nay,  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness, 
he  assented ;  and  as  several  months  intervened,  he 
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had  time  to  prepare  himself;  so  that  when  thecoW 
iatioQ  took  place,  I  saw  no  ground  to  discredit  his 
extracts,  and  was  satisfied. 

I  have  since  learned,  that,  as  the  money  for  his 
establishment  passed  through  his  hands,  his  avari^- 
dous  disposition  led  him  to  embezzle  the  whole, 
and  to  attempt  to  perfonn  the  task  alone,  which 
was  impracticable.  In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  consulting  books,  be  conceived  the  idea  of 
framing  legends  from  what  he  recollected  from  the 
Purdn'aSj  and  from  what  he  had  picked  up  in  con- 
versation with  me.  As  he  was  exceedingly  well 
read  in  the  Purdn'as,  and  other  similar  books,  in 
consequence  of  his  situation  with  a  Marhatta  chief 
of  the  first  rank  in  his  younger  days,  it  was  an 
ea^y  task  for  him ;  and  he  studied  to  introduce  as 
much  truth  as  he  could,  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
immediate  detection. 

Many  of  the  legends  were  very  correct,  except 
in  the  name  of  the  country,  which  he  generally 
altered  into  that  of  either  Egypt  or  Sw6tam. 

His  forgeries  were  of  three  kinds ;  in  the  first 
there  was  only  a  word  or  two  altered ;  in  the  se- 
cond were  such  legends  as  had  undergone  a  more 
material  alteration ;  and  in  the  third  all  those  which 
he  had  written  from  memory. 

With  regard  to  those  of  the  first  class,  when  he 
found  that  I  was  resolved  to  make  a  collation  of 
the  manuscripts,  he  began  to  adulterate  and  dis- 
figure his  own  manuscript,  mine,  and  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  college,  by  erasing  tlie  original  name 
of  tne  country,  and  putting  that  of  Egypt  or  of 
S'wiiam  in  its  place. 

To  prevent  my  detecting  those  of  the  second 
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class,  which  were  not  numerous,  but  of  the. great- 
est importance  in  their,  nature ;  and  as  books  in 
India  are  not  bound  as  in  Europe^  and  every  leaf 
is  loose,  he  took  out  one  or  two  leaves,  and  sub* 
fitituted  others  with  an  adulteroiis  legend.  In 
books  of  some  antiquity  it  is  not  uncoinmon  to  seq 
a  few  new  leaves  inserted  in  the  room  of  others 
that  were  wanting,  , 

To  conceal  his  impositions  of  the  third  class, 
which  is  the  most  numerous,  he  had  the  patience 
to  write  two  voluminous  sections,  supposed  to  be- 
long one  to  the  Scanda puranay  and  the  other  to 
the  BrahmArida^  in  which  he  connected  all  the  le* 
gends  together,  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Pur&rias. 
These  two  sections,  the  titles  of  which  he  bor- 
rowed, consist,  as  he  wrote  them,  of  no  less  than 
12,000  ShcaSj  or  lines.  The  real  sections  are  so 
very  scarce,  that  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  lost,  and  probably  are  so,  unless  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Rajah  of  Jayanagar. 
Other  impostors  have  had  recourse  to  the  Scan' da ^ 
Brahmcinda^  and  Padma-pur&riaSy  a  great  part  of 
which  is  not  at  present  to  be  found ;  and  for  that 
reason,  these  are  called  the  Puranas  of  thieoes  or 
impostors  ;  though  the  genuineness  of  such  parts  as 
are  in  common  use  has  never  been  questioned, 
— Some  persons  attempted,  by  such  means,  to  de- 
ceive the  famous  Jayasinha,  and  the  late  Ticat- 
RATA,  prime  minister  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
They  were  discovered,  lost  their  places  and  ap- 
pointments, and  were  disgraced. 

My  chief  pandit  certainly  had  no  idea,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  he  should  be  driven  to  such  ex- 
tremities. I  used  (as  already  remarked)  to  trans- 
late the  extracts  which  he  made  for  me,  by  way  of 
exercise;  and  never  thought,  at  that  time,  of 
comparing  them  with  the  originals ;  first,  tfecause 
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I  .had  no  i'ea^on  to  doubt  their  authenticity ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  would  have  been  soon  enough 
to  make  the  collation  Avhen  I  had  determined  upon 
publishing  any  part  of  them. 

This  apparently  lulled  him  into  security ;  but, 
being  afterwards  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  de-^ 
tection,  he  was  induced  to  attempt  the  most  daring 
falsification  of  the  originals,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  extricate  himself.  When  discovered,  he  flew 
into  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  rage,  calling 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  with  the  most 
horrid  and  tremendous  imprecations  upon  himself 
and  his  children,  if  the  extracts  were  not  true. 
He  brought  ten  Brdhmens,  not  only  as  compurga- 
tors, but  also  to  swear^  by  what  is  most  sacred  in 
their  religion,  to  the  genuineness  of  these  extracts. 
After  giving  them  a  severe  reprimand,  for  this 
prostitution  of  their  sacerdotal  character,  I,  of 
course,  refused  to  allow  them  to  proceed. 

And  here  I  shall  close  the  recital  of  what  relates 
personally  to  a  man,  whose  course  of  imposition  I 
have  deemed  incumbent  on  me  to  lay  before  the 
public.  He  came  to  me  in  distress,  but  with  a 
fair  reputation ;  he  is  now  in  affluence,  but  with  a 
character  infamous  for  ingratitude,  and  fraud,  and 
deceit.  His  voluminous  extracts  are  still  of  great 
use  to  me,  because  they  always  contain  much 
truth,  and  the  learned,  therefore,  have  not  been 
misled  in  their  general  concllisions  from  ray  essay 
on  Egypt;  though  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any 
one  to  use  detached  passages,  and  apply  them  to 
any  particular  purpose.  In  the  course  of  my  pre- 
sent work,  I  have  collected  carefully  what  I  could 
find  in  India  conceTumg  Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 

A  few  instances  of  the  impositions  of  my  pandit 
will  exemplify  his  mode  of  proceeding.     The  first 
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]$  a  legend  of  the  greatest  importaiicei  and  su6^  to 
be  extracted  from  the  Padma.  It  contains  the 
history  of  Noah  and  his  three  ions,  and  is  writ* 
ten  in  a  masterly  style.  But  unfortunately  there 
is  not  a  word  of  it  to  be  found  in  that  Puraria. 
It  is,  however,  mentioned,  though  in  less  explicit 
terms,  in  many  Puran'aSy  and  the  pandit  took 
particular  care  in  pointing  out  to  me  several  pas^ 
sages  which  confirmed,  more  or  less,  this  interest- 
ing legend*  Of  these  I  took  little  notice,  as  his 
extract  appeared  more  explicit  and  satisfactory; 
and  I  do  not  now  recollect  in  what  Pur&riae^  or 
other  books,  they  are  contained.  It  is  acknow-^ 
ledged,  that  the  three  sonsof  Swayambhuva  arein-» 
carnations  of  theTniMuaTi ;  and  they  are  declared^ 
in  general,  in  the  Pur&nas^  to  have  been  created 
by  the  Deity  to  marry  the  three  daughtei's  of  the 
first  man,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  defilement  of 
human  conception,  gestation,  and  birth^ 

Dacsha  and  Brahma'  in  a  human  shape;  Card- 
PAMA,  or  Capila,  or  Cabil,  (the  name  of  Cain 
among  Muselmans,)  was  S'iva  ;  and  the  benevolent 
RucHi,  was  Vishnu  :  one  of  Ruchx's  titles  is  S'ar- 
MA  and  S'am A :  S'l va  is  called  Ha  and  Ham  in 
the  objective  case;  and  Brahma,  or  Dacsha,  is 
declared  to  be  Praja'pati,  nearly  synonymous 
with  Jta'pati. 

In  the  Mahd'BMrata,  section  of  the  j4dipuf%% 
there  is  a  much  more  positive  passage.  D'h  arm  a. 
or  the  first  man,  sprang  from  the  right  side  of 
Brahma',  which  was  cut  open  for  that  purpose; 
to  him  were  born  three  sons,  S'ama,  ,  Cama,  and 
Harsha. 

The  rest  of  the  legend,  about  the  intoxication 
of  Noah,  is  from  what  my  pandit  picked  up  in 
conversation  with  me, 
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,  Oae  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is  called  Ila'-pati, 
synonymous  with  Jva'pati,  the  lord  of  the  earth, 
the  same  with  PaAJAPATi,  or  the  lofd  of  man- 
kind. Indeed  the  denomination  of  Prajapati  is 
originally  no  more  than  Jdpatij  with  the  upsargOy 
or  indeclinable  particle  pra^  used  intensively.  Jak 
is  the  principle  of  life  in  a  living  being;  hence  a 
man  is  called  Pra-jA^  from  his  superiority  above 
the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Besides,  it  is  very 
common  in  Ifidia  to  prefix  the  particle  pra  to  pro- 
per names  of  holy  men,  and  more  particularly  so 
amcmg  the  Baudd'hists.  Thus  they  say,  Pra^ 
S'wana^  the  venerable  S'wana.  Pra-artfya-sira^ 
the  venerable  sire  of  the  A'ryyas^  Pra-I^vara^  &c. 
In  the  same  manner,  Praia'pati  signifies  the  ve- 
nerable Ja  pati,  the  chief  of  the  animated  crea*' 
tion.  This  will  not  seem  in  the  least  surprising, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Hindus  never  admit  of 
any  legend,  without  disfiguring  it  so  as  to  make 
it  their  own.  Besides,  we  see  the  enmity  between 
Brahma'  and  S'iva  remaining  still  in  their  human 
shapes;  for  Carddames'>Vaha  killed  bis  brother 
Dacsha. 

It  is  acknowledged,  both  by  Hindus  and  the 
western  mythologists,  that  at  every  renovation  of 
the  world  the  same  events  take  place,  the  same 
heroes  re-appear  upon  the  scene;  and  of  course 
S'AMA,  Cama,  Harsh  a,  or  Pra-ja  pati^  are  born 
again  to  every  Menu. 

Ila,  or  Ila',  called  also  Ida',  and  Ira',  was 
the  son  of  Noah  ;  and  Ila'-pati  is  synonymous 
with  Jya'pati,  and  implicitly  so  with  Ja'pati. 
This  Ila  is  called  Ilys  in  the  theogony  of  Oa- 
pif  Eus,  and  Ghilshah  in  Persian  romances,  which 
literally  ansv/ers  to  Ila-pati.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  with  the  eldest  Ilus  of  Hom£r. 
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The  next  legend  is  that  of  Semtramis,  which 
the  pandit  has  most  shamefully  disfigured;  She  is 
well  known  in  India  under  the  name  of  S'AMiDEti ; 
and  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  elenlent  of  fire,  so  ini-^ 
mical  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Sfh&waras,  or 
immoveable  beings ;  and  of  course  to  their  chief, 
Vishnu,  in  the  character  of  the  Aswattha  tree, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  first,  the  chief  of  trees, 
and  of  course  Sfh&warpatiy  or  Staurobate^. 

S'ami,  and  the  Aswatfha  tree,  have  each  two 
countenances;  one  is  that  of  a  tree  of  the  same 
name,  the  other  is  that  of  a  human  being.  In  this, 
which  is  their  original  character,  Sa'mi  is. the  same 
with  Urvasi,  who  married  Purubava,  the  grand- 
son of  Noah,  exactly  in  the  same  degree  of  de- 
scent with  the  founder  of  Nintoe.  The  same  is 
called  also  Ail  a  in  the  Pur&vlas,  and  Lai  la  n* 
^SHAH  by  Persian  romancers,  Ninus  by  the  Greeks^ 
and  in  the  Tamuli  dialect  he  is  called  Nilan. 
Their  amours  and  their  quarrels,  and  ultimately 
their  reconciliation,  are  the  subject  of  a  beautiful 
drama.  Her  charms  certainly  effected  the  conquest 
of  Lailan's  heart;  they  quarrelled,  and  she  dis- 
appeared in  a  most  wonderful  manner ;  but  Lai- 
L AN,  with  powerful  spells,  forced  her  back.  Se* 
.  MiRAMis  first  conquered  Stauroba tes,  but  was 
conquered  by  him  at  last, 

S'amI  and  Pururava  were  changed  into  two 
trees,  without  losing  their  human  countenances, 
the  SamJ  and  the  As'watt'ha  ;  the  St'ha'waba- 
PATi  and  S  amI-devi  remain  dallying  in  the  tree 
of  the  same  name ;  hence  she  is  really  SamI-rama, 
though  that  denomination  be  never  used. 

Her  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gan'es  a, 
Vishnu,  and  BkAgavat  Purdnas^  and  also  in  the 
MaM  Bharatay    but    it   is    incomplete  in   each 
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of  them  r  and  the  whole  must  be  brought  together 
and  compared  with  the  account  given  of  her  in  the*, 
above  Nataca,  or  dramatic  poem. 

It  IS  my  intention  to  resume  her  history  in  the 
course  of  this  work;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
observe,  that  she  was  born  at  Tihotra  (or  Tri-hotra), 
to  the  west  of  Dehli;  acknowkdged  to  be  the  same 
place  which  is  now  called  Tehora  or  Tehaura,  and 
Tahora  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  near  the  river 
Sutltff:  Tihotra  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
^Tri-gartay  a  place  often  mentioned  in  Hindu  books. 

That  goddess  was  the  daughter  of  Aurvasa,  who 
presides  over  the  elementary  fire,  and  is  most  inimical 
to  the  SfhawarSy  and  their  lord  and  pati  of  course. 

The  story  of  the  tw^o  dbves,  mentioned  in  my 
essay  on  Semiramis^  is  unknown  to  the  Paufanics; 
but  there  are  some  legends  about  them  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  India^  where  they  apply  them  to,  or, 
perhaps,  framed  them,  in  consequence  of  the  two 
doves  found  by  Mohammed  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca; 
which  they  claim;  with  some  reason,  as  a  place  of 
worship  belonging  originally  to  the  Hindus. 

The  misfortune  which  befd  Maha'-devais  well 
known :  but  the  discerption  of  the  sacred  Linga  is 
represented,  in  the  Furdnas^  in  a  different  light. 
It  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  besides  many 
splinters.  These  twelve  Lingas  preside  over  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  I  was  concerned,  for 
a  long  time,  that  I  could  not  discover  the  least  ves- 
tiges of  the  legends  concerning  Perseus,  Andro- 
meda, and  Pegasus,  nor  even  the  names  of  the 
principal  characters :  but  these  I  have  lately  found 
m  the  Yantra-raja^  and  other  books,  with  a  most 
ample  account  of  the  thirty-six  Decani^  so  famous 
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in  Egyptian  astronomy,    and  called  Dresc&n  \n 
Sanscrit. 

Perseus  is  called  there  Pr^tas'ira,  or  the  man 
with  the  Zrar©aV-head,  and  the  same  situation  is 
assigned  to  him  in  the  heavens.  He  is  also  called 
S'ailatMUc'ha  (or  having  a  stony  face  or  head),  al- 
luding to  the  head  of  Medusa,  wjiich  turned  the 
beholders  into  stone.  Pegasus  is  also  mentioned 
there  under  the  name  pf  Samju'dra-pacshi,  or  the 
biixl  of  the  ocean.  He  is  likewise  called  Samu'dra- 
PADA,  because  his  hindparts  and  feet  are  concealed . 
in  the  ocean.  The  lesser  horse  is  called  Hayagriva: 
but  the  legends  of  all  these  are  still  wanting,  ex- 
cept the  last,  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  work.  Andromeda  is  called  Vej a'raV  and  is 
represented  with  her  head  shaven,  and  her  hands 
bound  in  fetters.  Cassiopea  is  called  Lebana', 
and  Cepheus  NrIpa  or  NrK-rupa,  and  Persian 
authors  say,  he  is  the  same  with  Cai-caous.  He 
is  slightly  mentioned  in  other  Hindu  books  as.  a 
great  king.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Cephenes, 
and  Cephisenew^s  their  native  country ;  in  Sanscrit 
Cdpis'ciyana.  Capes'a  is  Cepheus,  and  Capisfa  is 
the  patronymic  appellation  of  his  descendants, 
called  also  Sihlucas. 

My  pssays  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus  and 
mount  Caucasus,  are  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
forgeries  which  I  have  stated,  because  my  chief 
pandit  had  little  to  do  with  them.  I  recollect  only 
three  instances  in  which  he  interfered;  and  in  them 
the  legends  were,  as  usual,  disfigured  by  him.  They 
are  legends  respecting  Prometheus  and  ^he  Eagle; 
with  some  particulars  relating  to  Bamryan  and  the 
Lipari  islands.  Gariidds  den  is  well  known  to  this 
day,  to  pilgrims,  and  the  Hindm  of  these  parts. 
The  place  is  called  Shibr^  in  Major  ReNxVKl's  maps, 
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for  Shabar;  and  it  is  not  far  from  B&miyan.  There 
GarAda  used  to  devour  all  the  Shabaras  who  passed 
by ;  and,  in  the  Furarias^  all  savage  tribes  are  thus 
called.  Amongst  others  were  some  servants  of 
Maha -DEVA  whom  he  devoured ;  this  drew  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  that  irascible  deity,  whose 
servants  are  called  Pramafhas:  hence,  probably, 
the  ground-work  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus  and 
the  Eagle.  All  the  rest  is  an  improvement,  from 
what  the  Pandit  gathered  out  of  our  conversations 
on  the  subject  of  ancient  mythology.  His  account  of 
B&miyan^  from  the  BuM'ha-dharma-charitra  must 
be  rejected  till  its  genuineness  be  ascertained.  There 
is  such  a  book  at  Benares^  but  all  my  endeavours  to 
procure  it  have  been  fruitless.  In  this  legend  he 
has  certainly  adopted  admirably  the  manner,  style, 
and  notions  of  the  followers  of  Budd'ha,  and  the 
idiom  of  the  language  of  their  books.  I  have*  seen 
the  original  legend  from  which  he  framed  his  own, 
about  the  islands  of  Lipariy  but  it  has  not  the  least 
relation  to  these  islands,  and  belongs  to  some  place 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  India. 

In  like  manner,  many  of  the  legends  cited  in 
my  essay  on  Egypt ^  though  they  have  a  striking  af- 
finity with  those  of  that  country,  are  not  expressly 
said  to  belong  either  to  that  or  to  any  particular 
country,  being  related  in  general  terms.  In  these 
cases,  my  Pandit  inserted  the  name  of  Egypt j  and 
if  the  name  of  any  other  country  was  mentioned,  he 
erased  it,  and  put  that  of  Egypt  in  its  place.  Yet 
the  similarity  between  these  legends,  and  many 
more  which  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  depended 
upon,  with  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  my- 
tnologists,  is  so  striking,  as  to  evince  their  original 
identity :  for  so  near  a  coincidence,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  merely  accidental. 
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It  evjnccs  also  some  remote  GemmuniqatiMi,  at  least, 
^t  not  some  affinity,  at  an  pavly  peiripd,  between  the 
Rations  a.moi]|g  which  we  find  these  JegaiiMl^  equally 
current. 

In  the  Hmdu  hooks;  we  r^ad  of  SiOiene  prineea  who 
raised  mountains  of  gold,  silver,  siiid  pi^eeistMis  atones ; 
^ome  thrpe ;  others  only  one :  i)iiit  whether  this  be 
a^pplicabie  to  Egypt  does,  pot  appes^r,  rather  the  con- 
trary. It  was,  However,  a  praqt^e  fonneily,  and^ 
if  restricted  to  a  single  pyramid,  it  waa  iuteaded 
for  tlie  mountain  of  God,  the  twly  Hwunt  Meru. 
tf  three  pyramids  were  constructed,  thdy  were  in- 
tended to  represent  the  three  peaks  Qi  Afirrae.  Theie 
is  a  beautiful  pyramid  a.t  $arn&th  near  Bena^pes^ 
built  by  a  king^  of  Gaur^  or  Bengal.  It  is  conical, 
and  of  earthy  with  a  costing  of  briick^  aad  is.  about 
seventy  feet  high.  In  t^e  inscription  found  there 
some  years  ago^,  it  is  declared  to  be  intended  a&  a 
representation  Qf  Mer^y  which  i/5  represented  of  a 
conical  figure  by  the  Hindus^  but  like  a  square  py- 
ramid by  tli^  followers  of  I^upp'ha.  The  tower, 
or  pyramid  of  Babely  was  of  a  square  form,  with 
seven  stages  or  steps,  like  Mcru. 

The  recession  of  the  sea  from  the  valley  of  Egypt 
is  no  where  mentioned :  but  the  sajne  miracle  is  re-' 
corded  as  performed  by  several  holy  men>  particu- 
larly on  the  western  shores  9f  Ltdia^  Indeed,  when- 
ever the  Hindu  writers  treat  of  the  accession  o£ 
lands,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  sea, 
they  never  fail  to  attribute  it  to  the  prayers  of 
some  holy  personage. 

In  the  course  of  my  correspondence  with  the  ve- 
nerable Sir  William  Jokes,  the  Institutor  and  first 
President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  my  patron  in 
Oriental  literature,  I  mentioned  the  discoveries 
which  I  thought  I  had  made,  and  particularly  rcr 
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s|)ecting  Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  He  ex^jressed  his 
surprise;  but  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  an 
early,  Or  even  any  communication  whatsoever,  be- 
tween th^  inhabitants  of  those  c*oun tries  and  the 
HitidUi.  As  I  was  just  entering  upon  ihy  studies 
and  literary  enquiries  at  that  time,  he  wrote  me 
daiididly,  that  ne  was  afraid  I  had  been  misled  by 
(Snthusia^m,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  trust  to  the 
verbal  accounts  of  the  Brahneris;  but  requested 
that  I  would,  for  his  satisfaction,  send  to  him  the 
necessary  written  documents  from  the  Puratias.  I 
complied  with  his  request  most  chearfully,  and  sent 
him  all  my  vouchers  as  correct  as  possible.  After 
perusing  them,  he  wrote  to  me  nearly  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words,  the  purport  of  which  I  recollect  per- 
fectly, but  lament  that  his  letter  being  mislaid,  1 
cantiot  produce  it. 

**  Having  read  the  numerous  passagfe  y6u  ad4uce 
''  in  support  of  your  assertions,  in  their  6rigitiaHai*t- 
'*  guage,  in  the  extracts  you  have  stht  me,  both 
'*  alone  and  with  a  paridi^t,  I  am  fully  satisfied  jhat 
^'  there  existed  an  early  communication  between  the 
"  Hindus  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  ^xid  Egypt. "^ 

He  then  informed  me,  that  his  ooHettfon-  of  thfi 
Furan'M  being  incomplete,  he  had  not  fecjen  able  to 
compared  all  ths  extracts  which  I  had*  sent  tp  biili 
co«t<>eriiiiig  Ethiopia  a^nd  Egypt^  but  that  he  ha4 
found  several  of  the  most  essential,  such  as  the  l^et 
gends  about  NArHHYT  and  the  Pax^li,  ^d  that  b^ 
i^uld-  bear  testimony  to  their  gieneral  accara,cy. 
Besides,  NaihrIt,  and  his  being  jappointed  gu£bk> 
diani  of  the  south- west  quarter  of  the  dd  contindntj 
being  well  known  to  learned  pandits,  th^y  Imd 
pointed  ou«  to  him  several  passages  in  other  PurA^ 
nfas  and  Sanscrit  books,  relating  to  NairrKt, 
S'ANc'HA-towlPA,  See,  so  tliat  he  Was  fully  convinced 
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of  their  genuineness  and  antiquity ;  and  as  for  the 
others  of  less  importance,  he  did  not  entertain  the 
least  doubt  about  their  being  equally  genuine.  He 
added,  that  learned  pandits  were,  besides,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  outlines  of  most  of  the 
other  legends  I  had  produced ;  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on 
my  essay  on  Egypt,  in  which  he  would  express  his 
conviction  in  those  terms. 

In  the  remarks  which  Sir  William  Jones  did 
afterward  subjoin  to  my  essay,  and  which  were 
published  with  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  Society,  he  could  not  have  in- 
tended a  stronger  public  testimonial  than  that  which 
he  had  communicated  to  me  privately.  But  as  the 
terms  of  one  passage,  relative  to  the  Sanscrit  papers 
which  I  transmitted  to  him,  as  taken  from  the  Fit- 
rhriaSy  and  other  books,  might  be  understood  to 
imply  a  more  general  collation  of  my  extracts  with 
the  original  works,  than  had  taken  place,  or  could 
have  been  meant,  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on 
xne  to  add  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  real 
circumstances. 

I  shall  ever  lament  that  I  was  the  cause  of  Sir 
'William  Jones  being  thus  misled  like  myself.  I 
have  shewn  that  I  was  exposed  to  imposition ;  first, 
from  the  nature  of  mv  literary  pursuits ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  from  the  confidence  which  I  reposed 
in  the  integrity  of  my  native  assistants,  and  more 
particularly  my  chief  pandit.  This  no  longer  exists, 
and  of  course  no  similar  deception  can  now  take  place. 
If  a  word,  or  a  passage  of  importance  in  any  manu- 
script, bears  the  leastmark  of  adulteration,  itmustbe 
given  up,  unless  corroborated  by  collating  it  with 
other  books,  which  are  totally  free  from  suspicion* 

.    J  have  ,prepared  two  copies  of  my  vouchers,  one 
for  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  the  other  for  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Fort  JVilUam.  I  have  already  presented  one 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke;  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  friendly  assistance  I  have  al- 
ways received  from  that  gentleman,  and  his  ready 
communication  of  every  sort  of  information  that 
could  be  of  use  to  me,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  for  which  I  return,  most 
gratefully,  my  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks :  and 
I  candidly  acknowledge,  that  without  his  assistance 
I  should  never  have  been  able  to  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion, in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  myself,  the  pre- 
sent work,  which,  from  its  nature,  and  that  of 
the  materials, -is  attended  with  difficulties  of  which 
few  people,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  can 
form  any  idea. 

With  regard  to  the  British  Isles,  I  soon  found  that 
the  grand  outlines  were  perfectly  correct ;  even  more 
so  than  those  of  my  essay  on  Egypt  and  Ethiopia^ 
which  countries  are  very  little  knovvn  to  the  learned, 
and  of  which  little  is  recorded  in  the  Pur&nas^  when 
compared  to  their  holy  land.  My  pandit  had  filled 
up  the  rest  with  a  vast  number  of  legends  of  all 
sorts,  but  most  of  them  of  little  importance,  and 
affording  very  little  light  on  the  subject. 

The  White  Island,  in  the  West,  is  the  hbly  land 
of  the  Hindus.  It  is  of  course  a  sort  of  fairy  land, 
which,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  well  known 
,  disposition,  they  have  not  failed  to  store  with  won- 
derful mountains,  places  of  worship,  and  holy 
streams.  It  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  attempt 
to  ascertain  their  present  names  and  situation; 
though  I  have  occasionally  broken  through  thiS 
rule,  and  may  have  been  seduced,  by  a  strange  si- 
milarity of  names  and  other  circumstances,  wirhin 
the  fascinating  attraction  of  conjectural  etynio- 
logy,  '  .V  .       ^  '       ■ 
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Should  the  learned  reject  this,  not  deeming  the 
presumptive  proofs  strong  enough,  I  beg  their  in- 
dulgence in  tnc  few  cases  of  this  description,  which 
certainly  cannot  mislead  them.  It  is  seldom  the 
lot  of  authors  to  write  without  some  enthusiasm,  a 
portion  of  which  may  perhaps  be  necessary*  I  have 
faithfully  collected  whatever  I  could  find  in  the 
]Pur&nfas  and  other  Hindu  books^  relating  to  this 
holy  land,  whether  bearing  some  marks  of  truth,  oc 
obviously  fictitious ;  and  I  solemnly  declare  that  I 
have  not  the  desire,  either  to  defend  or  impugn  the 
notions  of  the  Hindus j  as  I  conceive  them',  in  re^ 
gard  to  these  Sacred  Isles. 

It  would  have  been  doing  injustice  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  have  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  these 
Islands,  without  uae  geographical  system  of  tbe 
Hindus^  who  believe  them,  and  consider  them  as  a 
teirestrial  paradise. 

I  have,  therefore,  premised  an  ample,  but  still 
incomplete  system  of  geography,  according  to  the 
followers  of  Brahma'  and  Bui>D'iiA« 

I  have  added  an  essay  on  the  chronolpgy  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  emperors  of  Indjp;  with  geogra- 
phical, mythological,  and  historical  sketches  of  the 
mtermediate  countries  from  India  to  the  British 
Isles,  inclusively.  It  will  appear,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that  the  language  of  the  followers  of. 
Brahma',  their  geographical  knowledge,  their  his- 
tory and  mythology,  have  extended  through  a  rangi?^ 
or  belt  about  forty  degrees  broad,  ajcross  the  old 
continent,  in  a  South-East  and  Nojcth-West  direc- 
tion, from  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  MaUiya  peniiir 
sula  to  the  Western  extremity  of  the  British  Isfca. 

Through  this  immense  range,  the  same  qriginal 
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religious  notions  re-appear  in  various  places^  under 
various  modifications,  as  might  be  expected;  and 
there  is  not  a  greater  ditFerence  between  the  tenets 
and  worship. of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks^  than  exists 
between  those  of  the  churches  of  RoTne  and  Geneva. 
With  regard,  to  the  languages,  both  ancient  and 
modern^  through  this  belt,  their  radical  words, 
verbs  and  nouas,  with  others  regularly  deduced 
from  them,  are  in  great  measure  Sanscrit.  It  can* 
not  be  expected  that  their  respective  grammars 
should  preserve  much  affinity.-  It  is  the  fate  of 
every  language,  when  in  a  state  of  decay,  to  lose 
graduallv  its  -cases,  moods,  and  tenses  of  the  se^ 
cond  order,  and  to  employ  auxiliary  verbs,  which 
the&fw*cnV  uses  sparingly,  and  by  no  n  »^ans  through 
necessity.  I  have  observed  that  gradual  state  of 
4ecay  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  through  the  dia- 
lects  in  use  in  trie  Eastern  parts  of  India  <;lown  te 
the  lowest,  in  which  last,  though  all  the  words  are 
Sanscrit  more  or  less  corrupted,  the  grammatical 
part  is  poor  and  deficient,  exactly  like  that  of  our 
modern  languages  in  Europe,  whilst  that  of  the 
higher  dialects  of  that  country  is  a^  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  Latin  language.  From  such  state  of 
degradation  no  language  can  recover  itself :  'all  the 
refinements  of  civilizatioa  and  learning  will  n^ex 
retrieve  tl>e  use  of  a,  lost  case  or  mood.  The  im- 
provements consist  only  in  borrowing  words  from 
other  langua^s,  and  in  framing  new  ones  occa- 
sionally. This  is  the  remark  of  an  emineht  mo* 
dern  writer,  and  experience  shows  that  he  is  per^ 
fectly  right.  Even  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  when 
stripped  of  its  double  letters,  and  of  those  peculiar 
to  that  language,  is  the  Pelasgic,  and  every  letter 
is  to  be  found  ia  that,  or  the  other  ancient  alpha- 
bets which  obtained  formerly  all  ovtt  Europe,  and 
I  am  now  preparing  a  short  essay  on  that  interest- 
ing subject. 
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The  principal  object  I  have  in  view  in  this  essay 
is  Xo  prove  that  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  Hindus,  if 
not  the  British  Isles,  are  at  least  some  remote 
country  to  the  North-west  of  the  old  continent ; 
for  I  cannot  conceive  thjat  they  are  altogether  Uto- 
pian or  imaginary.  But  a  secondary  one  also  is  to 
prove  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  legends,  which 
formerly  obtained  all  over  the  Western  parts  of  the 
world,  from  India  to  the  British  Isles,  were  origi- 
nally the  same  with  those  found  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindus.  Besides  these,  they  had  also  in 
every  country  local  notions  and  legends,  as  well  as 
local  Deities,  and  which  of  course  were  peculiar 
to  them. 

The  principal  essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the 
West  will  appear,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  in  a  future  volume  of  their  Re- 
searches; and  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the  series 
of  essays  mentioned  with  that  work  in  the  follow- 
ing order. 

The  Introduction. 

Essay   I.     On    the   geographical   systems   of 
the  Hindus. 

*    II.     Geographical  and  historical  sketches 

v^  on  AnvrGangam^  or  the  Gangetic 

provinces. 

III.     Chronology  of  the  kings  of  Ma- 

gadhOy  emperors  of  India. 

IV.     On  ViCRAMA  DiTYA  and  S'al'iva'- 

HANA,  with  their  respective  asras. 
— —     V.     The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  India. 

Vl. '  The  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West. 
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PART   THE    FIRST. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SYSTEMS  OF 
THE  HINDUS. 

Section   I. 

General  Ideas  of  these  Systems. 

THE  Hindus  have  no  name,  either  for  geogra- 
phy or  geometry,  but  we  are  not  to  infer 
thence,  that  they  have  entirely  neglected  these  two 
sciences.  ,'  They  are  certainly  pretty  well  acquaint- 
ed with  geometry,  but  they  consider  it,  and  with 
some  reason,  as  part  of  the  science  of  numbers; 
and  neither  can  our  denomination  of  geometry, 
which  signifies  surveying,  be  considered  as  a  very 
apposite  term.  In  the  time  of  the  famous  Jaya- 
SiNHA,  Raja  oi  Jayapur,  the  learned  at  his  court 
gave  it  the  iiame  of  Csldtra-dersana,  or  the  inspec- 
tion and  knowledge  of  figures  ;  and  a  treatise  on 
geometry,  composed  by  his  command,  is  still  called 
by  that  name.  These  elements  begin  with  a5  in- 
quiry into  the  properties  of  lines  simply  combined 
together,  which  combination  is  called  acshttra^  ot 
informous.  They  then  proceed  to  the  consirlera- 
tion  of  regular  figures  or  cshttra^  as  a  triangle,  a 
square,  cube,  &c.  whilst  an  angle  is  called  acshi- 
tra^  or  informous. 

The  Hindus  give  various  names  to  geographical 
tracts,  such  as  Bhuvana-Cdsa^  or  treasure, of  ter- 
restrial mansions ;  Cshitra'Samasa^  or  combina- 
tion of  countries;    Bhuvana-Sagdi^a^  or  ocean  of 
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mansions  or  habitable  places.  Such  a  geographi- 
cal treatise  is  cited  by  Signer  Bayer,  under  the 
corrupted  appellation  of  Pu/wana-Saccaram.  Ano- 
ther treatise  in  my  possession  is  called  Traildcya- 
darparta^  and  was  given  to  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Reuben  Burrow,  who  procured  it  ntzxHardwar. 
Jtfi  name  signifies  the  mirror  of  the  three  worlds, 
meaning  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  answers  ex- 
actly to  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Saint  Patrick, 
and  called  Dissert atio  de  Tiibiis  LociSy  or  habitaculis. 
It  was  written  some  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
copy  I  have  is  of  the  year  17 18  of  Vicrama'di- 
TYA.  In  several  Pur&nas^  there  is  a  section  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject  of  geography,  and  for  that 
reason  called  BhiLvana-Co^a.  It  is  also  denomi- 
nated Bhu'C'handay  or  section  of  the  earth.  Except 
the  sections  contained  in  the Purdfi as,  geographical 
tracts  are  in  general  written  in  the  spoken  dialects, 
and  are  extremely  scarce,  as  they  are  discounte- 
jianced  by. the  sacerdotal  class,  as  are  historical 
books.  This  they  have  often  acknowledged  to  me, 
^saying,  they  hate  the  Puran'as;  what  do  they 
want  more  ?  Besides,  as  they  are  written  in  the 
"vulgar  dialects,  they  are  the  works  of  persons  not 
sufficiently  learned  and  informed,  and  very  apt,  as 
I  am  told,  to  hazard  occasionally  a  few  heretical 
notions.  They  are  not,  however,  so  strict  in  the 
J^ekhin^  and  the  western  parts  of  India :  there,  I 
am  credibly  informed,  they  have  treatises  expressly 
on  the  subject  both  of  history  and  geography. 

There  are  two  geographical  tracts  in  Samcrit : 
the  first,  called  Vicramapratidfy'a  vyavasfM,  Is  at- 
tributed to  Vicrama'ditya,  probably  the  one  of 
that  name,  who  lived,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  it  is  said  to  consist  pf 
eighteen,  or  twenty  thousand  slocas  or  Xmt^  i  the 
second,  called  Munja-pratidaSa-vjfavasfh&y  is  attri- 
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bated  to  king  Mukja,  th^  uncle  of  the  famous 
Bh6jpa,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  former^ 
including  some  atnendments  and  additions.  These 
two  geogrsipbical  treatises  cannot  but  be  carious 
9Pad  int€^6stin^  but  unfortunately,  they  are  not  to 
be  Jbund  in  this  part  of  India,  'they  are  however 
pd!etty  common  in  the  Western  parts  of  it,  and  par- 
tierularly  ao  in  Gurjarh\  where  they  have  been 
seen  by  several  respectable  pandits  of  that  country. 
The  Trai'Ldcya-darpatia^  which  J  mentioned  be- 
fore, is  according  to  the  system  of  the  followers  of 
Bii):tii>'fi[A,  and  is  written  in  an  uncouth  dialect  of 
the  inland  parts  of  India^  with  a  strange  mixture 
^  Samcrit  words  and  phrases. 

The  CsMtra-Sam&sa  is  another  geographical  tract 
by  the  Jamas^  which  I  lately  procured.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  PracrUf  asserted  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Bdli  or  M^gaiTki  dialect,  but  probably 
somewhat  differeni:  from  that  used  in  the  Barman 
ciftpire,  Siam  and  Ceylon.  The  BM  or  Mdgad^hi^ 
was  the.  language  used  at  the  court  of  the  emperors 
of  India,  Idngs  of  Magad'ha  or  Bahar,  and  called 
also  Bali-putras,  because  they  were  descended  from 
the  famous  Bali,  or  Nanda  ;  and  their  kingdom 
i3  denominated  after  them  Poli  by  the  Chinese. 
This  last  is.  accompanied  by  a  copious  commentary, 
with  several  fanciful  delineations  of  the  world,  and 
of  mount  Miru. 

With  regard  to  history,  the  Hindus  really  have 
nothing  but  romances,  from  which  some  truths  oc- 
easionally  may  be  extracted,  as  well  as  from  their 
geographical  tracts.  Those  in  Sanscrit  are  the- 
L!haritraSj  or  actions  of  Vicrama  ditya,  of  king 
Bh6ja^  and  others. 
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The  Vrtkdf 'Cat' k&  h  a  collection  of  historical 
anecdotes^  sometimes  veiy  interesting,  and  consists 
i3(f  SZOOO  slScas. 

In  the  spoken  dialects,  there  is  the  romance  of 
PkYthu-ra  YA,  containing  an  account  of  his  wars 
with  Sultan  Ghori  ;  part  of  it  is  in  niy  possession. 
It  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  our  old  romances  in 
EurepCy  with  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  histo- 
rical  truth. 

In  several  of  the  Purarias  there  is  an  account  of 
the  principal  events,  which  were  to  take  place  dur-' 
ing  the  C^/i-j^wg' *.  These  come' down  as  late  as 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;:  except  in  the  Agni 
and  the  Bhavishya  Purdn'aSy  in  which  there  is  an 
account  written,  as  usual,  in  a  prophetical  style,  of 
the  principal  events,  which  were  to  take  place,  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  time  of  Acs  a  r, 
a  supplement  was  added,  down  to  HumaVun,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  M&hva  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Ayin-Acberi.  Since  that 
time  another  supplement  has  been  added,  down  to 
the  beginning  or  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  court  of 
the  kings  of  Magad'ha^  now  the  province  of  Bizkar^ 
was  once,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that^ver  existed, 
and  that  learning  was  pron^oted  there,  through  its 
various  branches.  Their  vernacular  language  was 
cultivated,  and  many  valuable  treatises  were  writ- 
ten in  it,  in  order  to  diffuse  knowledge, among  all 
classes  of  men.  This,  I  am  informed,  was  carried 
so  far  as  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  whole  sa- 
cerdotal class,    who  unanimously  declared,  that 

*  The  Brahmdnda,  Bhdgavat,  Fishn'u,  and  Vdjfu  Pwrdnii* 
Sections  on  Futurity. 
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Magad'ha  could  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
per country  for  the  twice-born  to  live  in,  without 
losing  the  fruit  of  their  good  works,  and  greatly 
impairing  their  energy  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness. 

*  Besides  geographical  tracts,  the  Hindus  have  also 
maps  (?f  the  world,  both  according  to  the  system 
of  the  PmerdnicSy  and  of  the  astronomers  :  tne  lat- 
ter are  very  common.  They  have  also  maps  of 
India^  andof  particular  districts,  in  which  latitudes 
and  longitudes  are  entirely  out  of  question,  and 
they  never  make  use  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  The 
sea  shores,  rivers,  and  ranges  of  mountains,  are 
represented  in  general  by  straight  Jines.  The  best 
map  of  this  sort  I  ever  saw,  was  one  of  the  king- 
dom of  Napal',  presented  to  Mr.  Hastings.  It 
was  about  four  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad,  of  paste  board,  and  the  mountains  raised 
about  an  inch  above  the  surface,  with  trees  paint- 
ed all  round.  The  roads  were  represented  by  a  red 
line,  and  the  rivers  with  a  blue  one.  The  various 
ranges  were  very  distinct,  with  the  narrow  passes 
through  them :  in  short,  it  wanted  but  a  scale. 
The  valley  of  Napdl  was  accurately  delineated : 
but  toward  the  borders  of  the  map,  every  thing 
was  crowed,  and  in  confusion. 

These  works,  whether  historical  or  geographi- 
cal, are  most  extravagant  compositions,  in  which 
little  regatrd  indeed  is  paid  to  truth.  King  Vicra- 
ma'ditya  had  four  lakhs  of  boats,  carried  on  carts, 
for.  ferrying  his  numerous  armies  over  lak^es  and 
rivers.  In  their  treatises  on  geography,  they  seem 
to  view  the  globe  through  a  prism,  as  if  adorned 
with  the  liveliest  colours.  Mountains  are  of  so- 
lid gold,  bright  like  ten  thousand  suns ;  and  others 
are  of  precious  gems.     Some  of  silver,  borrow,  the 
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mild  and  dewy  beamfe  of  the  moon.  There  are  ri* 
vers  and^  seas  of  liquid  amber,  clarified  butter, 
milk,  curds,  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Geogra* 
phical  truth  is  sacrificed  to  a  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  countries,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
with  which  they  are  highly  delighted.  There  are 
two  geographical  systems  among  the  Hindus :  the 
first  and  most  ancieat  is  according  to  the  Purdn'aSf 
in  whFch  the  Earth  is  considered  as  a  convex  sur- 
face gradually  sloping  toward  the  borders,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean.  The  second  and  modern 
system  is  that  adopted  by  astronomers,  and  cer- 
tainly the  worst  of  the  two.  The  Faurtfftics  con- 
sidering the  Earth  as  a  flat  surface,  or  nearly  so, 
their  knowledge  does  not  extend  much  beyond 
the  old  continent,  or  the  superior  hemisphere :  but 
astronomers,  being  acquainted  with  the  globular 
shape  of  the  Eai-th,  and  of  course  with  an  inferior 
hemisphere,  were  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
largely  from  the  superior  part  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  inferior  one.  Thus  their  astronomical  know- 
ledge instead  of  being  of  service  to  geography,  has 
augmented  the  confusion,  distorted  and  dislocated 
every  part,  every  country' in  the  old  continent. 
The  Paurariics  represent,  in  general,  the  Earth  as 
a  flat  surface ;  though  it  appears  from  the  context 
to  be  of  convex  figure,  with  a  gentle  slope  all  round 
toward  the  ocean,  which  is  supported  by  a  circular 
range  of  mountains,  called  Locdlocas  by  the  Hin- 
dus; Cqfhy  Musulmans,  and  by  our  ancient  my- 
thologists  Atlas;  Dyris;  Dyriniy  from  tht Sanscrit 
tir,  and  tiranij  the  margin  term  or  border  of  the 
world,  or  the  larder  (Earth's)  Thremi  in  the  Edda 
Sosmudr. 

The  Jews  and  the  ancients  in  general,  consider- 
ed the  Earth  as  a  flat  surface.  T" his  idea  was  cer- 
tainly a  no  ost  natural  one,  till  th$  study  of  astro* 
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nomy  had  undeceived  the  learned,  who,  as  usual 
^t  these  early  times^  did  not  impart  this  discovery 
to  the  vulgar. 

On  the  higher  parts,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
Earth,  the  EUndus  place  a  mountain  standing  like 
a  column  84000  Yyastas  high,  32000  broad  at  the 
top,  and  16000  at  the  bottom.     It  is  circular,  and 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone*    This  idea  pre- 
vailed once  in  tte  West :  for,  when  Cleanthes 
asserted  that  the  Earth  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,   this,  in  my  opinion,   is  to  be  understood 
only  of  this  mountain,  called  Miru^  in  India  \ 
Anaximenes  said  that  this  column  was  plain^ 
and  of  stone:    exactly  like  the  Minhpargwette 
(parvata)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceiflon^  according 
to  Mr.  JoiNviLLE,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.    This  mountain,  says  he,  is  en- 
tirely of  stone,  68000  Fo/a^MW  high,  and  10000  in 
circumference,  and  of  the  same  size  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.    The  divines  of  Tibet  say,  it  is  square, 
and  like  an  inverted  pyramid.     Some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Budd'h A  f,  in  India^  insist,  that  it  is  like 
a  drum,  with  a  swell  in  the  middle  like  drums  la 
India;  and  formerly,  in  the  West,  Leucippus  had 
said  the  same  thing ;  and  the  Baudd'hists  in  India 
give  that  shape  also  to  islands.   This  figure  is  given 
as  an  emblem  of  the  reunion  of  the  original  powers 
of  nature.    M6ru  is  the  sacred  and  primeval  Linga: 
and  the  Earth  beneath  is  the  mysterious  Y6ni  ex- 
panded, and  open  like  the  Padma  or  D>tos.    Th^ 
convexity  in  the .  centre  is  xhtOsTinciXy  or  navel 
of  Vishnu  :  and  they  often  represent  the  physiolo- 
gical mysteries  of  their  religion,  by  the  emblem  of 
the  Lotos;  where  the  whole  flower  signifies  both 
the  Earth,  and  the  two  principles  of  its  fecundai^ 

.  i I    ^'IT  I         I 

♦  Plutahch  de  placit.  philosoph. 

Vol.  VIII.  T 
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tion :  th^  germ  is  both  Miru  and  the  Linga:  the  pe* 
tals  and  filaments  are  the  mountains  which  encircle 
Meru^  and  are  also  the  type  of  the  Y6ni:  the  four 
leaves  of  the  calyx  are  the  four  vast  regions,  toward 
the  cardinal  points :  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
the  different  islands  in  the  ocean  round  Jambu:  and 
the  whole  floats  upon  the  waters  like  a  boat.  The 
Hindus  do  not  say,  like  the  Chaldeans,  that  the 
Earth  has  the  shape  6f  a  boat,  which  is  only  the 
type  of  it.  It  is  their  opinion,-  Tdo  not  knowx>n 
what  authority,  that  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  the 
two  principles  of  generation  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  boat  with  its  www^,  in  order  to  preserve  mankind. 
Enthusiasts  among  the  Hindus  see  these  two  prin- 
ciples every  where,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  commis- 
sures of  branches,  peaks  among  mountains,  &c. 
The  Earth  is  typified  by  a  boat;  the  Argha  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Cymbium  of  the  Egyptians,  are  also 
emblems  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  mysterious  Y6ni. 
The  Argha,*  or  Cymbium,  signifies  a  vessel,  cup,  or 
dish,  in  which  fruits  and  flowers  are  offered  to  the 
Deities,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  boat ; 
though  we  see  many  that  are  oval,  circular,  .or 
square.  Is'wara  is  called  Argha-nafka,  (or  the 
lord  of  the  broad-shaped  vessel  *  {y  and  Osiris,  ac- 
x:ording  to  Plutarch,  was  commander  of  the  Argo^ 
and  was  represented  by  the  Egyptians  in  a  boat, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a  great  many  men,  who, 
I  think,  might  .be  called,  with  propriety,  Argo* 
nauts.  The  ship,  worshipped  by  tne  Su^i,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  was  the  Argha,  or  Argo,  and  the 
.type  of  the  mysterious.  Y6ni.  The  Argha,  with  the 
Linga  of  stone,  is  found  all  over  India  as  an  object 
of  worship.  It  is  strewed  with  flowers,  and  water 
is  poured  on.  the  Linga.  The  rim  represjents  YAnt^ 
and  \X\t  fossa  mvicularis,  and  instead  of  the.  Linga^ 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  Ill,  page  364. 
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JrVwARA  might  be  represented  standing  in  the 
middle,  as  they  used  to  do  in  Egypt. 

11.  The  Hindm  have  peculiar  names  for  the  four 
cardinal  points,  derived  from  their  respective  situa- 
tion, with  regard  to  a  man  looking  toward  the  ris-^ 
ing  sun,  which  is  the  most  proper  time  to  worship 
him.  The  East,  from  that  circumstance,  is  called 
Para,  and  P^roa,  or  before:  the  West,  Apara, 
and  Paschimay  or  behind.  The  South,  being  then 
to  the  right  is  called  Dacshin%  and  the  North 
Fdma/ or  the  left 

From  dacshinfa  comes  obviously  the  Greek  desion: 
the  Xiatin  dexter,  dexterum  is  from  dacsh-tir,  or 
iacshatiram^  towards  the  right,  Pas'chima  is  ob- 
viously a  derivative  form,  the  root  of  which,  pasfchay 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Sanscrit,  unless  in  other 
irregular  forms,  as  pashch&t ;  but  it  is  still  in  use  in 
the  spoken  dialects,  in  which  it  is  pronounced 
pkhayZXid  from  pascha  is  derived  the  Latkipost,  oi; 
behind,  sud  postumus  for  postimuSy  Answers  to  pas^- 
chimay  or  pas'chuniy  in  the  spoken  dialects.  Para 
is  the  English  word  fore:  thus  we  say  a  fairy  from 
the  Persian  Peri.  It  is  also  pronounced  pra,  as  in 
pra-pdda,  the  fore-footy  or  fore  part  of  the  foot, 
including  the  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus;  and  from  it 
is  derived  the  Latin  prce  and  the  Greek  pro.  From 
this  circumstance  there  arose  a  peculiar  division  of 
the  old  continent ;  the  midland  countries  are  called 
Mad^hyamay  or  in  the  middle;  those  toward  the 
East  Pardy  but  more  generally  Pdroa:  Para  is 
used  oftener  as  an  adjective  noun,  as  Para-Gair- 
dicdy  the  Eastern  Garidica.  The  countries  towards 
the  West  are  denominated  Aparay  Apar.  Its  de- 
rivatives are  aparaniy  aparen'ay  an  adverb ;  aparicOy 
aparic&y  aparicamy  masculine,  feminine,   and  neu- 
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tcr*.  This  division  is  used  in  scripture,  in  which 
the  apellations  of  Parvaim  and  OphiVj  signify  tlw 
countries  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  These  de- 
nominations are  not  deducible  from  the  Hebrew^ 
but  only  from  the  Sanscrit  language:  and  Apar 
and  Aparka  are  the  same  with  uphiry  Aphar,  and 
Africa.  ^  In  Hebrexv^  the  word  Ophir,  without 
points,  is  written  Aupir;  and  the  leamfed  bishop 
JuowTH  derives  Africa  from  Aupir  or  Auphir.  That 
country,  we  are  told,  was  thus  called  from  a  cer- 
tain Aphuqs,  or  Aphraus,  who  was  the  son  of 
Saturn  and  the  nymph  Pheaura,  according  to 
the  Paschal  chronicle.  He  was  the  brother  of  Pi- 
cus  and  ChiroK,  and  is  called  Aphar  by  Cedre- 
Nus.  Atiother  ancient  author,  as  I  have  some- 
where read,  calls  him  Ophris  andApHRA;  and 
says  he  was  a  companion  of  Hercules  :  and  Isi- 
DORUS  addsf,  that  the  apellation  of  Aser  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Aper  originally.  The  word 
Aparica  is  then  synonymous  with  Ibericus,  Iberica^ 
kc.  Thg  Xatin  word  Api^us  seems  to  have  been 
used  to  denote  a.  westerly  situation,  as  being  more 
favoured  with  the  congenial  warmth  of  the  sun. 
This  ridiculous  notion,  still  prevalent  among  the 
country  people  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  In* 
dia^  origmated  from  a  supposition,  that  the  Earth 
was  a  flat  surface.  Thus  tney  sav,  that  part  of  the 
country  is  fertile,  being  under  tlie  sun  of  three; 
but  the  other  is  not  so,  being  under  the  sun  of 
nine  o'clock.  The  word  Aparica  is  not  used  by 
the  followers  of  Brahma  to  denote  the  Western 
parts  of  the  world;  but  it  is  constantly  ao  by  the 
Baudd'hists.  Thus  in  Ava  and  in  teybm,  the 
Western  parts  of  the  world  are  called,  by  Mr.  Jo- 

*  Aparka  is  a  regular  derivative  form,  but  not  in  use  in  this  part  of 
India:  yet  it  is  in  tlie  dialect  from  the  Sanscrit  current  in  Ceyiim, 
Vfhere  it  b  written  Aprica,  and  Aparega. 

.t  IsiDOBUS  de  originibos. 
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iNViLLE*,  Aprica-Dani,  and  Aparekgo-Daneh  by 
Captain  M\hoxy.    These  denominations  ?trc  San- 
scrity   Aparica-DhAni  the  Western  mansions,    or 
countries.     DhAni  is  a  place  of  abode  in  Sanscrit: 
in  the  language  of  Ttbetj  it  is  den^  and  significis  also 
a  country  f;  and  the  Word  db^,  in  English,  claims 
the  same  original  derivation,     liht  JBurmah^  hd^y 
AmaragqjUj  which  is  still  a  further  corruption  like 
Apparehgo.    The  Eastern  parts  are  called,  in  Ceylon^ 
Purwa-xptedcseyeh  from  the  Sanscrit  purva-deka,  or 
Purva-videha,  or  FifrfeA^Jfytf  inaderiTativeform,  the 
country  of  Purva,  or  toward  the  Fast.     In  Ava  they 
say  Pioppi-videka,  but  it  should  be  Proppirvideha; 
for  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the 
learning  and  manners  of  the  BurmakSy  informs  us, 
that  in  that  country  they  generally  use  the  letter  I 
for  R;  thus  in  the  Bengali  dialect  they  say  Purob,  and 
Pob  for  the  East.  The  North  is  called,  by  the  Sinha-^ 
laSy  OetooroocooroO'Dewehinnehj  according  to  Captain 
Mahony,  from  the  Sanscrit  Uttara-curUy  still  used 
to  signify  the  Northern  parts  of  the  old  continent. 
The  same  is  called  Uncheugru  by  the  Burmahs,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Buchanan  ;  but  in  the  account  of 
P.  Sangermano,  lent  to  me  by  Captain  Romaine, 
it  is  UndeugrUj  which  seems  to  be  but  a  corrup- 
tiott  from  Uttanra-curu,     The  Southern  parts  are 
called  Jambu-dwipa  in  Ceyhn,  and  Zaburdib  by  the 
Burmahs.     In  the  Vayu  Purana^  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  old  continent  is  equally  called  Purva-dwipa  as 
in  Ceybn  and  Ava^  and  the  river  Oxm  is  called 
Apara-ganfdicAy  or  Western  Qnt^dica;  whence  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  they  said  also  Apara- 
da^a  for  the  West.     Apareyam  and  Apnreya  are 
regular  derivative  forms  from  Apara;  and  ftom  them 
is  obviously  derived  Iberia,  the  ancient  name  of 


*  Astatic  Researches,  vol,  VI I. 

t  Aipbab.  Tibet,  p.  5B8,  &€. 
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the  Western  parts  of  Europe^  including  Gaul  and 
Spain.  Homer  uses,  in  that  sense,  the  appellations 
of  Hypereia  and  Apera*;  Abera  is  found  in  ApoUo* 
dorus;  for  thus  we  must  read  instead  of  Abdera,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  is  wtU  known  to  the 
learned,  that,  at  a  very  remote  period,  Europe  and 
Africa  were  considered  but  as  one  of  the  two  grand 
'  divisions  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  appellation  of 
Africa  was  even  e:!(tended  to  the  Western  parts  of 
Europe^  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence 
the  West  wind,  or  ZephyruSy  is  called  the  Ljfbuim 
or  African  wind ;  and  Homer,  if  I  am  not  mista-^ 
ken,  makes  Zephyrus  to  blow  directly  from  LyUa^ 
pr  Africa  intp  Greece. 

Instead  of  para  and  purva,  the  word  mucKa^  face, 
or  front,  is  often  used,  particularly  in  the  spoken 
dialects,  and  some  times  with  the  augmeptative 
particle  su;  and  in  the  dialect  of  Bengal,  sho;  thusi 
they  say  sho  muchy  right  in  fronf,  due  East. 
Though  equally  grammatical,  yet  it  is  not  usual  to 
say,  Su-paraj  Su-purotty  Sho-paray  or  Sho-purvay  in 
that  sense.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  once  iu 
use ;  for  in  Scripture  we  have  Paroaim  and  Se-par^ 
"vaimy  or  Se-pharvainiy  the  name  of  a  country,  the 
situation  of  which  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained; 
yet  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  near  the  mountains 
of  Se-phary  or  Se-para,  towards  the  East,  according 
to  Scripture :  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  Parvainiy  Se-phdrvaimy  with  the  mountains  of 
St-phary  belong  to  the  same  country,  which  I  take 
to  be  India^  called  by  the  Copts y  Sopheir;  and  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  Ophir.  India  is  also 
called,  by  Hesychius  and  Josephus,  .Sw-JoA/r,  or 
Su'pheir;  and  So-phora  by  PRocoPiusf. 

*  Odyss.  Lib.  VIo.  V.  4,  ct  Lib.  VIP.  v.  8,  ApoUod.  Biblioth, 
p.  Lib.  IL  §.  10. 

t.PBOCOFius  in  SchoL  ad  Lib.  3,  Regum, 
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The  *S2/wcnV  appellation  of  Puroam^  for  the 
Eastern  countries,  is  written  Parcint  in  Hebrew 
without  points;  but  with  points  it  becomes  Par- 
vaim^  which  appears  in  a  plural  form.  The  Sep* 
tuagint  read  Pkarvaim;  and,  in  that  case,  in  the 
singular  number, .  it  should  be  Parva  or  Pharva. 
In  the  course  of  etymological  enquiries,  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  more  convenient  to  read  the  Hebrezv 
without  points,  when  the  affinity  is  obviously 
greater.'  Thus  the  word  in  question  is  written 
without  points  P-r-^'i-m^  or  with  the  vowel  inhe- 
rent to  every  consonant,  as  in  Sanscrit^  and  the 
common  Ndgri,  Pa-ra-va-i-ma:  the  only  difficulty 
in  Nagri  and  Hebrew^  is  to  find  oiit,  in  a  word, 
what  consonants  are  to  coalesce.  The  words  aS?- 
phar^  and  Se-pharoainiy  without  the  points,  are  to 
be  read  Se-para  and  Se-parvim. 

The  mountains  of  Se-phar  seem  to  be  that  range 
called  Be-pyrrus  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him 
to  the  North  of  India^  answering  to  the  first  range, 
or  snowy  mountains.  This  range,  in  Ptolemy, 
begins  at  Hardw&r,  and  instead  of  Bepi/rrus,  seve- 
ral authors  read  Sepyrnts.  In  Sanscrit^  Su-parq^ 
and  Vi'para  or  Bi-para^  for  thus  it  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, are  synonymous,  and  perfectly  gramma- 
tical, though  perhaps  never  used ;  and  signify  right 
before^  due  East.  Bi^para  signifies  also  Eastern- 
most; and,  in  its  first  acceptation,  is  the  same 
with  before  in  English,  which  is  now  synonymous 
with^ore,  or  afore:  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
formerly  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  before  signified 
right  afore.  It  is  true,  that  the  particles  m,  and 
bi  like^e,  in  the  dialects^  from  the  GothiCj  are  often 
used  without  enhancing  the  signification  of  the 
word  they  are  prefixed  to.  Thusj^ore  and  before^ 
para,  su-para,  bi-para,  and  su-mucha,  or  sho-mucha^ 
m  Ben^akCy  signify  the  same  thing.    The  posterity 
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of  Shem,  we  ai*e  told  in  scripture,  dwelt  in  the 
country  extending /rom  Mesha  as  thou  gotst  vnto 
Sephar,  a  mount  qfJhe  East.  This  seems  to  be 
meant  as  an  explanation  of  the  word  Stpliary  and 
at  all  events  implies,  that  this  mountain  was  a  great 
way  to  the  Eastward.  In  Europe  they  called  the 
West  Hesperus^  and  the  country  toward  the  West 
Hesperia.  That  country  is  considered  by  the  Paur 
rdriics,  as  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  or  Surdlayamy  an 
appellation  well  known  to  the  learned,  and  applied 
by  them,  in  conformity  with  the  Pur&nasj  to  the 
Westernmost  part  of  Europe^  or  the  British  Isks* 
Another  denomination  for  SurAlayamj  and  which 
might  be  Sanscrit ^  is  FsA-pura^  ox Ts-pura^  though 
probably  never  used.  This  was  pronounced  by  the 
Gothic  tribes  As-burh,  As-byrig^  As^-purgium:  they 
said  also  As-gardy  which  implies  the  same  thing. 
There  Is  a,  or  IsVaba  Vishnu,  resides  with  all 
the  Gods. 

The  word  Is'a  W2is  pronounced  Asos,  Asioi,  by 
the  Greeks,  As  by  the  Goths;  and  for  puri,  or  pura^ 
the  Go/A^  said  burh^  byrigy  or  burgh;  the  Greeks 
pyrgos.  The  words  As-puri,  As-burh,  Aspurgium^ 
HesperuSy  are  pronounced  by  the  Persians^  As-^ 
burj;  where  burj  or  hurujs,  is  synonymous  with 
puriy  purhf  Sgc.  In  their  romances,  we  see  Cai- 
cau>s  going  to  the  mountain  of  Az-burjy  or  As-burj, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  sun  sets,  to  fight  the  Div- 
sejidy  or  white  devil,  the  Tara-daitya  of  the  Purd- 
naSy  and  whose  abode  was  on  the  seventh  stage  of 
the  world,  answering  to  the  seventh  zone  of  the 
Baudd'histSy  and  the  sixth  of  the  Purdn'ics;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  White  Island.  The  Goths,  it 
is  true,  placed  As-burh,  or  As-gard,  in  the  East ; 
for  when  they  had  conquered  the  Western  abode 
of  the  Gods,  they  found  none  there ;  and  rather 
than  give  up  this  idle  notion,  they  supposed  that 
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jis-burky  or  As-gard,  w^s  in  the  East.  Besides 
mount  M6ru  is  another  SurMayuniy  A^-burh,  A$^ 
gard^  and  is  in  the  East. 

The  Jews  and  the  Arabians,  to  this  day,  call  the 
South  Yanumy  Yamiuy  and  Jamin,  which  imply  the 
right. .    The  Hhidm  call  the  South  also  Yamya  or 
J&mya^   and  Yaniasya;  because  Yama   (Pluto), 
called  also  Yam  an,  is  the  guardian  of  that  quarter: 
and  when  Pliny*  says,  that  the  Hindus  called 
the  South  Dramasa^  it  should  be  Diamasa^  from 
Jamasya,  as  Diamuna  for  JanmnA^  the  river  Jumniu 
We  have  seen  that  dexion  in  Greek y  and  dexter y 
dexterum  in  Latin,  are  derived  from  the  Samcrit 
dacshinlaj  dacsha-tir,    and  dacsha^tiram :  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  but  that  sinister,  sinistrum,  sinis- 
terium,  or  the  left  in  Latin,  and  aristeros,  aristeron 
in  Greek,   are  equally  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
^SeniS'tir,   or  ^Senis-tiram,    and  Arasya-tiram,    or 
Aras-tham;  that  is  to  say,  Saturn's  quarter,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Hindus  say,  Yama's 
quarter,  for  the  South;  for  Sen  in,  or  A'bah,  re- 
sided in  the  North :  Jupiter  gave  him  that  quar* 
ter  for  his  residence,  and  made  him  guardian  of 
it.    Saturn,  according  to  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
was  peculiarly  worshipped  by  the  nations  in  the 
Western  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  North ;  though 
the  latter  says,  that,  in  process*  of  time,  his  wor-^ 
ship  began  gradually  to  decline  there.     He  was 
bom  in  the  left,  and  perished  on  the  right.    The 
Greeks  and  Romans  considered  the  South  as  on  the 
right,  and  the  North  on  the  left.     Among  them, 
as  well  as  the  Hindus,  the  right  was  considered  as 
more  honourable,  and,  of  course,  in  worshipping 
and  performing  processions,  they  turned  towards 
the  right,  keepipg  the  object  of  their  worship  on 

»r— ^w^— ^^— ^W^— ^— flK  ■■Mil  ,  .11  I        ■.■■     ■    I  111        il»l  III I    iin» 
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the  right ;  but  the  Greeks^  says  Pliny,  on  these 
occasions,  turn  to  the  left :  and,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans^  in  their  races  in  the  circus,  they 
drove  round  the  Spina^  or  ridge  in  the  middle, 
keeping  it  all  the  while  on  their  left.  The  Hindus 
seem  to  have  always  considered  the  four  cardinal 
points  in  .the  same  light ;  but  various  systems  ap- 
peared at  different  times,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Empedocles,  according  to  Plutarch, 
maintained,  that  the  summer  solstice  happened  in 
1?he  right,  or  North;  and  the  winter  solstice  in  the 
left,  or  South.  This  system  prevailed  once  in  the 
West,  and  of  course  the  West  was  before,  and  the 
East  behind,  or  aparam,  apereiia,  ^c.  from  that 
time  the  winter  solstice  was  called  by  the  Latians, 
Hibernum^  which  cannot  be  derived  from  hyems, 
winter.  This  last  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  hima; 
and,  in  a  derivative  form,  haima  and  kairnas,  snow; 
nnd  hy ems  implies  the  snowy  season:  and  mount 
Haimos,  or  HtemuSy  in  Thrace,  signifies  the  stiowy 
mountain ;  and  as  the  West  was  then  before,  it 
was  called  Su-para  or  Zephyriis,  Se-phar  and  &- 
pyrms,  like  that  famous  range  of  mountains  in  the 
East,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  Bible. 
King  Ju BA,  a  famous  antiquary,  was  also  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  North  is  o»  the  right ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Achilles  Tatius.  The  Egyptians, 
says  Plutarch,  placed  the  North  on  the  right, 
and  the  South  on  the  left.  These  alterations  must 
have  occasioned  feuds  among  augurs  and  astrolo- 
gers; and  were,  probably  either  admitted  or  re- 
jected at  different  times,  according  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  prevailing  factions.  This  hap- 
pened no  less  than  four  times  in  Egypt;  and,  of 
course,  four  times  the  points  wherein  the  sun  rises 
and  sets,  were  considered  in  different  points  of 
view,  arid  received  differeiit  denominations;  and 
well  they  might  say  to  Herodotus,  that  the  sun 
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Jiad  four  times  altered  the  time  of  its  rising  and 
setting.  Twice  it  rose  where  it  rose  before ;  and 
twice  it  did  set,  where  it  was  seen  to  rise  before. 
All  this  happened,  they  said,  without  the  least  al- 
teration in  the  climate  of  Egypt.  These  enigmas, 
pr  paradoxes,  were  much  admired  formerly,  and 
they  were  not  very  willing  to  explain  them. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Europe;  for  the  sun, 
shocked  at  the  abominable  repast  of  Atre'us,  turned 
back,  and  set  where  it  used  to  rise  before ;  that  is  to 
say,  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  applicatidta  of  the 
denomination  of  before  and  behind^  right  and  left, 
with  regard  to  the  four  cardinal  points;  and 
Atreus  is  represented  as  a  famous  astronomer, 
who  explained  the  yearly  revolution  of  the  Sun, 
performed  in  a  contrary  direction ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Sun  is  said,  by  the  Bauucfhists,  and 
also  by  Brahmens,  to  rise  in  the  West,  and  to  set 
in  the  East:  and  the  famous  mountain  of  Asia- 
gira,  behind  which  the  Sun  disappears,  is  called 
^Iso  the  mountain  of  the  rising  Sun,  or  tfdaya-giri^ 
and  even  Mahodaya.  In  the  extracts  from  manu- 
scripts, in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France,  there 
is  one  from  the  golden  meadows  of  the  famous 
Masoudi,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
author  says,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
phers, the  renewal  of  the  world  would  happen, 
when  the  circle  of  the  ruling  stars  shall  be  accom- 
plished ;  then  what  had  been  North  will  be  South. 
but,  according  to  the  Indians,  says  he,  the  Sun 
remains  3000  years  in  each  of  the  twelve  signs, 
and  performs  his  revolution  in  the  heavens  in 
36,000  years.  That,  when  he  passes  through  the 
meridional  signs,  the  world  will  be  reversed;  North 
will  become  South,  and  South  will  become  North: 
thlt  is  to  say,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  the  North  will 
be  considered  as  the  right  of  thp  world,  and  the 
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South  as  the  left.  Some  Hindus  arc  of  opinion, 
that,  at  the,  end  of  the  Calpas,  a  total  renewal  of 
the  world  will  take  place,  and  every  thing  will 
be  reversed ;  the  gods  will  become  devils,  and  the 
devils  gods.  The  giants,  they  acknowledge,  were 
Furva-dSvas,  or  the  first  gcvls.  The  Egyptians, 
perhaps,  entertained  the  same  notions,  and  the 
mythologists  in  the  West  certainly  did. 

m.  Another  division  of  the  world,  is  into  a 
mainland  and  islands,  which  is  also  that  of  scrij)- 
ture,  ift  which  the  isles  of  the  nations,  or  lie- 
kagoim,  are  often  mentioned.  This  division  has 
also  been  admitted  by  Musulmam,  who  call  them 
Jezair-alomam.  Commentators  understand  by  them, 
not  only  the  islands,  but  also  the  peninsulas  in 
the  Western  parts  of  the  old  continent;  for  in 
Sanscrit^  dxvipa  implies  only  a  country,  with  waters 
on  both  sides  ;  so  that,  like  Jazirah  in  Arabic^  they 
may  signify  either  islands  or  peninsulas;  dwipa 
^lid  jazirah  are  often  used  to  signify  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  sea  only.  By  the  isles  of  nations, 
the  islands,  peninsulas,  and  maritime  countries  in 
the  West,  and  particularly  in  EuropCy  are  under- 
stood: it  is  even  so  with  the  PaurAn'icSy  wl^  are 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  parts  of 
the  old  continent,  even  to  a  surprising  degree,  and 
jnuch  less  then  we  could  reasonably  suppose. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  system  is 
mount  Meru  in  the  centre,  the  Olympus  of  the 
Hindus  J  the  place  of  abode  of  Brahma',  and  his 
Sabhd  congregation,  or  court.  This  mountaia 
made  also  part  of  the  cosmographical  system  of 
the  Jexvs;  for  Isaiah,  making  use  of  such  notions 
as  were  generally  received  in  his  time,  introduces 
LuciFKR,*  in  Sanscrit  Swarbha'nu,  or  light  of 
heaven,  boasting  that  he  would  exalt  his  thix)ne 
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above  the  stars  of  God,  and  would  sit  on  the 
mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the 
North.  M^ru  has  also  the  name  of  Sabh&,  because 
the  congregation  or  assembly  of  the  Gods  is  he|d 
there,  on  its  northern  side.  The  hill  of  God  is 
also  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  psalms,  though, 
in  some  instances,  it  seems  to  imply  mount  Moriah. 
^timlmans  have  admitted  this  mountain,  under 
the  name  of  Cqfj  though  they  confound  it,  in  ge* 
nerdi,  with  the  mountains  of  Lbchlbca^  which  sur- 
round the  world :  but  when  they  say  it  is  the  vatad, 
or  piVo^  of  the  world,  this  is  to  be  understood  of 
mount  Mkru^  which  the  Paur&fjlic$  describe  exactly 
in  the  shape  of  a  pivot;  and  even  Meru^  in  Sanscrit^ 
signifies  an  axis  or  pivot.  According  to  Anque- 
TiL  Du PERRON,  the  P arsis  call  this  centrical 
mountain  Tireh;  and  the  whole  world  is  equally 
surrounded  by  an  immense  range  of  mountains* 
In  Ceylon^  this  surrounding  range  is  called  Chacra^ 
vartta^  according  to  Captain  Mahony*,  which, 
in.Sanscritf  signifies  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
ring  or  coit.  The  Burmahs  call  it  Zetkia-^vMa^ 
which  word  is  pronouoed«S0^^r<;e//  by  Mr.  Joinville, 
and  said  to  signify  the  world  in  general.  In  Zetkia- 
vdh,  vdia  signifies  a  ring,  or  any  thing  in  an  an- 
liular  shape,  from  the  Sanscrit  valya;  and  Zetkia^ 
vakif  or  Sakwdij  may  be  a  corruption  from  S'Acya- 
vAlyaj  the  ring  of  SVcta  or  Budd'ha,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  it  The  Western  my thologists 
suppose^  the  world,  and  its  seas,  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  land,  or  continent,  of  a  circular  figure,  ao- 
cording  to  Plutarch,  and  Silenus's  narrative,  as 
related  by  Elian  ;  ^nd  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts^ 
being  near  Peuce^  or  Iceland^  was  very  much  afraid 
0f  being  driven  on  its  shores  f . 
'ill    II — ^  .--,.•  - -  -  -         ■  - 

*  Aftiatie  Researches,  Vol.  VIF. 
t  i^tyh.  Ai^onaul.  Vol.  XI^  p.  1S7. 
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*l1lere  are  several  divisions  of  the  old  continent  J 
atie  first,  and  the  most  ancient,  according  to  tlie 
PurdnaSy  is  into  seven  dwipas;  the  BaUdd'hists  in 
India  reckon  eight  of  them,  this  number  being  a 
favourite  one  Atoong  them.    The  followers  of  Bud- 
i^HA  in  Tihty  Ceylofty  and  Ava^  have  retained  the 
Br&hmenical  divisions,  and  reckon  but  seven.  This 
division  Avas  made  by  Priyavratta,  the  eldest 
son  of  SwAYAMBHUVA,  or  Adam,  in  his  old  age, 
and  previous  to  his  withdrawing  into  solitude. 
He  had  ten  sons,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  di-^ 
vide  the  whole  Earth*  between  them  equally :  but 
three  of  them  renounced  the  world  :    their  names 
were  Med'ha',  Agnibhu,  and  Mina,  or  Mitra. 
In  the  same  manner  Neptune  divided  the  Atlantis 
between  his  ten  sons :  one  of  them  had  Gades,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Atlantis  to  his  share.     The 
Atlantis  was  probably  the  old  continent,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  trades.    This  island  or  conti- 
nent is  supported  by  Vara'hA  on  one  tusk  accord- 
ing to  the  Paur&n!ics :   but  according  to  my tholo- 
gist,  in  the  West,  Atlas  supported  the  heavens, 
though,  he  is  said  some  times  to  suppopt  the  world. 
The  Musulmans  say  that  the  Earth  is  supported  on 
the  horns  of  a  bull.      This  Atlantis  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  flood  likewise  ;   and  it  seems  that 
by  the  Atlantis^  we  should  understand  the  antedi- 
luvian Earth,  over  which  ten  princes  were  born  to 
rule,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  West: 
but  seven  of  them  only  sate  upon  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  the  Paur&rtics.    The  names  of  these 
•islands  are  Jambu  proper  or  India^  Ctisfay  Placska, 
S'almali  or  'Salmala,  Crauncha  or  Crmrtda  'Saca 
and  Picskcara.    These  dzvipas,  or  countries^  give 
their  names  to  so  many  respective  zones  round 
Meru^  which  is  the  name  the  Paur&n'ics^  give  also 
to  the  Poles.    If  we  disregard  entirely  the  diagrams, 
or  fanciful  schemes,  of  the  astronomers,  and  adhere 
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to  the  text  of  the  Pur&rias^  we  shall  immediately 
perceive  that  these  seven  zones  are  really  our  seven 
climates :  for  Jambu^  or  India^  is  the  first,  and  Pmh^ 
cava  is  declared  to  be  at  the  furthest  extremities  , 
of  the  West,  and  in  the  same  climate  with  Uttara 
Curu;  which  last  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  coun- 
try lying  South  of  the  Northern  ocean.  Pushcara 
is  the  TJiuk  of  Ptolemt,  and  the  modem  Iceland^ 
under  the  Arctic  circle,  at  least,  the  sensible  one* 
It  is  true  that  the  seven  climates,  in  general,  were 
not  supposed  to  extend  much  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Borysthenes:  but  Ptotemy,  and  Agatheme- 
Rus,  by  dividing  each  climate  into  three  parts 
(like  the  Hindus^  who  divide  the  seven  zone-like  ' 
regions  of  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Earth  into  three,  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end),  thus  made 
twenty-one  subordinate  climates,  extending  from 
the  equator  to  the  polar  circle.  Every  climate  was 
denominated  from  some  famous  city,  country,  or 
island  in  it ;  thus  we  have  the  zone  or  climate  of 
Merde^  that  of  Rhodes,  &c.  The  dwipas,  or  cli- 
mates of  the  Hindtis^  gradually  increase  in  breadth, 
from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,,  from  a  whim- 
sical notion  that  they  are  all  equal,  as  to  the  super- 
ficial contents.  The  seven  zones  of  the  Hindus 
correspond  with  the  following  countries  :  Jambu  is 
India,  Cusfa  answers  to  the  countries  between  the 
Persian  gulf,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  Western 
boundary  of  India.  Placsha  includes  the  lesser 
Asia,  Armenia,  &c.  ^Salmali  is  bounded  to  the  West 
by  the  Cronian  seas ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Adriatic 
and  Baltic  seas.  Crauncha  includes  Germany ; 
^Sacam,  the  British  isles ;  and  Pushcara  is  Iceland. 

The  Pau7'dnics,  however,  consider  these  seven 
zones  in  a  very  different  light,  and  the  text  of  the 
PurdHas  isequally  applicable  to  their  scheme.  By 
Meru  they  understand,  in  ggni^ral,  the  North  pole, 
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but  the  context  of  the  Pur&rias  is  against  ttis  sup- 
position. In  these  sacred  books,  Miru  is  consi- 
dered solely  as  a  point  to  the  North  of  India,  from 
iirhich  four  large  rivers  issue,  and  flow  toward  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  world ;  and  we  frequeatly 
read  of  countries  and  places  said  to  be  to  the.  North 
of  Miru,  others  are  declared  to  be  West,  East, 
South,  and  North-west  from  it.  This  surely  can 
have  no  refere^nce  whatever  to  the  North  pok^ 
where  the  denominations  of  North,  East,  and  West 
vanish. 

This  Mh^  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  work, 
to  be  to  the  North  of  Indian  on  the  elevated  plains 
of  Tartary,  and  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. This  point  is  considered  in  the  Pur&i^as,  as 
the  center  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hindus: 
there  is  its  zenith  or  MSru,  which  is  as  applicable 
to  a  line  passing  through  the  centre,  zenith,  and 
nadir  of  a  place,  as  to  that  passing  through  the 
poles.  In  whatever  light  we  consider  MSru,  it  is^ 
always  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  delineated  by 
the  Paur&riics.  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indopleus- 
TEs,  from  his  travels  into  India^  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, says,  that  in  his  time  the  Brdhmens  asserted 
that,  if  a  line  was  drawn  from  China  to  Greece^  it 
would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  world,  or 
through  this  M&ru,  The  Paurinics  and  astrono- 
mers in  India^  had  not  then  attempted  to  disfigure 
their  cosmographical  system :  and  did  not,  at  that 
period,  consider  Miru  as  the  North  pole.  Round 
this  point  they  draw  seven  zones,  and  the  context 
of  the  Pur&rfos  is  as  favourable  to  this  supposition, 
ks  to  the  former,  because  these  zones  equally  pass 
through  the  above  islands.  These  zones  have  in- 
troduced much  confusion,  and  entirely  disfigured 
their  geographical  system.  They  are  by  no  means 
countenanced  in- the  body  of  ^i^Fur&riasi  b^iug 
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tiiily  introduced  in  a  section  of  soitne  of  them  cdled 
Bhtt'C'haWda,  or  section  of  the  Ekrth,  which  seems 
to  be  interpolated,  iand  of  a  more  recent  date. 

The  Hindus,  and  the  followers  of  Budd'ha,  differ 
considerably  about  the  shape,  and  situation  of  the 
2ones.  The  PaurMics  say,  that  they  are  so  many 
concentric  circles  enclosing  JambUy  and  situated  be- 
tween it  and  the  land  which  bounds  the  Universe, 
and  the  first  climate  is  that  of  Miru,  included  in 
the  dwipa  of  Jambu :  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro^ 
manSy  the  first  climate  Was  that  of  Meroe.  Astro- 
ncmiers  having  discovered  that  the  Earth  is  of  a 
globular  form,  have  placed  them  within  the  South- 
em  hemisphere,  which  they  fill  up  entirely.  The 
Baudd'hists  of  Tibet  represent  these  zones  as  so 
many  concentric  squares  between  Jdmbu  or  India, 
and  mount  Meru.  The  followers  of  Budd'ha  in 
Ceylmi  consider  them  as  so  many  circles,  but  place 
them  iilso  between  Jambu  and  MSru,  considered  as 
the  North  pole.  The  Jainas  in  India  have,  in  great 
measure  adopted  the  Hindu  system:  but  reckon 
ti^t  dwipas:  ^Dwipa'Afha-mai  ha"i  Jagd  sira,  the 
whole  world  consists,  of  eight  dwipaSy  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Trailocya'darparia.  Thckigh  the  fol- 
lowers of  Budd'ha  seem  to  reckon  seven  dwipas, 
like  the  Hindus^  they  really  reckon  eight ;  for  Mkru 
is  not  included  ambng  the  seven  :  they  say  the  se- 
ven ranges  of  mountains,  or  zones  round  Mh^: 
but  the  Paurdnics  consider  M^ru  and  Jamouas 
one  of  their  seven  dzvipas.  Seven  is  a  favourite  and 
fortunate  number  among  tlie  Hindus:  eighr  amcing 
the  Baudd'hists ;  and  nine  formerly  in  the  West, 
and  in  the  North  of  Asia.  Between  these  zones, 
there  are  seven  seas,  or  rivers  only,  according  to 
some  of  the  followers  of  Budd'ha,  and  §ome  Hin* 
dus  b]so.  There  are  even  some,  who  consider  these 
oceans,  or  rivers,- either  as  one,  or  only  as  so  many 
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branches  springing  from  one  head,  an^  w^di^g 
seven  times  round  Miru^  according  to  the  JPewr^- 
mics^  or,  eight  times,  accordipg  to  tlie  Baudd^hists: 
but  according  to  Servius,  the  Sty:v  went  nine 
tijEnes  round  we  Earth*    They  repkoned,  accord- 
ingly, nine  seas  and  nine  dwipas,  or  worlds.     These 
nine  worlds  are  noticed  in  the  Edda-Samudr^  and 
the  nine  oceans  are  mentioned  by  Plutakcji,  who 
informs  us  that  a  certain  Timarchus  visited  the  ora- 
cle of  Teop HON  lus,  where,  in  a  vision,  hf?  s^w  the 
islands  of  the  departed  in  the  eighth  part,  or  diyi- 
sion  of  the  ocean.     These  islands,  according  to  the 
HtnduSy  and  the  followers  of  Jin  a,  are  constaQtly 
placed  in  the  last  sea  but  one :  thus  they  are  in  the 
sixth,  according  to  the  Hindus:  in  the  seventh, 
according  to  the  Jainas:   but  the  Western  mytho- 
logists  placed  them  in  the  eighth,  because  they  rec- 
koned nine  ^eas.     Nine  was  held  a  mystical  and 
sacred  number  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  olcj 
continent,  from  China  to  the  extremities  of  the 
West.   The  Cimbri  observed  the  ninth  day,  month, 
and  year,  sacrificing  ninety-nine  men,   as  many 
horses,  &c.    The  number  seven  was^held  to  be  sa- 
cred by  the  Hebrews,    and  also  by  Musuhn^ins  to 
this  day,  who  reckon  seven  climates,  seven  seas, 
seven  heavens,  and  as  many  hells.     According  to 
Rabbis  and  Musulrrum  authors,  the  body  of  Adam 
was  made  of  seven  ha^dfuls  of  mould  taken  from 
the  seven  stages  of  the  Earth:  and,  indeed,  the 
seven  zones,  or  ranges  of  mountains,  are  arranged 
by  the  Hindus  like  so  many  steps,  rising  gradually 
one  above  another,  in  such  manner  that  Miru  looks 
like  an  immense  pillar  or  obelisk  with  a  case,  dthejf 
circular  or  square,  and  consisting  of  seven  steps, 
but,  according  to  others,  of  eight,  or  even  nine. 
The  length,  or  height,  of  this  obelisk  is  to  its 
breadth,  as  84  to  16.     The  Hindtts  generally  repre- 
sent mount  M6ru  of  a  conical  figure,  and  kings 
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\rere  formerly  fond  of  raising  mounds  of  earth  ia 
that  shape,  which  they  venerated  hke  the  divine 
Mtru^  and  the  Gods  were  called  down  by  spells  to 
come  and  dally  upon  them.  They  are  called  Mhu- 
^ri7igas,  or  the  peaks  of  Mhu.  There  are  four  of 
them  either  in,  or  near  Benares:  the  more  modern^ 
aiid,  of  course,  the  most  perfect,  is  at  a  place  call- 
ed Sdr-ndfh,  It  was  raised  by  the  son  of  in  Em- 
peror of  6r^?wr,  in  Bengal^  with  his 'brother,  in  the 
year  of  Vic  RAM  AD  ITYA,  1083,  answering  to  the 
year  of  Christ,  1027,  as  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion lately  found  there.  This  emperor  had,  it  seems, 
annexed  Benares  to  his  dominions,  for  he  is  rec- 
koned a§  one  of  the  kings  of  Benares,  under  th^ 
name  of  Budd'ha-sena.  This  conical  hill  is  about 
sixty  feet  high,  with  .a  small  but  handsome  octa- 
gonal temple  on  the  summit.  ,It  is  said,  in  the 
inscription,  that  this  artificial  hill  was  intended  a$ 
a  representation  of  the  worldly  M^ru^  the  hill  of 
God,  and  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  its  seven  steps, 
or  zones,  was  probably  raised  with  a  similar  vieWj 
and  for  the  same  purpose. 

1  observed  before,  that  the  Hindus  place  Jambu 
within  these  seven  inclosures,  while  the  heterodox 
BoMdd'hists  insist  that  it  is  without,  and  that  these 
seven  ranges  of  mountains,  or  dwipas,  pass  between 
it  and  Miru.  As  these  zones,  ranges,  and  inclo- 
sures are  impossible,  and,  of  course,  never  existed, 
they  are  to  be  rejected:  but  the  countries^  and 
islands,  after  which  they  were  denominated,  and 
through  which  they  are  supposed  to  pass,  probably 
existed  with  their  surrounding  seas.  The  Nubian 
geographer  is  the  only  author,  I  believe,  who  has 
connected  the  seven  climates  with  as  many  i^cias, 
or  rather  bays,  and  gulfs,  as  he  calls  them. 

IV.  The  first,  or  dwipa  of  Jamhuy  commonly 
called  India,  was  formerly  an  island,  asr  it  appeari 
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from  the  inspection  of  the  country.  The  British 
provinces  along  the  Ganges  ftom  Hari-dw&r^  down 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  was  formerly  an  arm  of 
the  sea :  and,  in  the  same  manner,  toward  the  West, 
another  arm  of  the  sea  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  Hari-dwdr,  and  there  met  the  other 
from  the  East.  A  delineation -of  the  Northern 
shores  of. /;irfm. could  not  be  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  as  they  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  sea  coast  may  be  traced  from  the  NeeU 
gur  mountains  to  R&jamahl^  where  it  turns  sud- 
denly to  the  West.  -  There  the  shore  is  bold,  and 
rises  abruptly,  forming  a  promontory,  consisting 
chiefly  of  large  rounded  stones,  irregularly  heaped 
together,  but  these  irregular  heaps  may  be  only 
the  ruins  of  more  regular  strata  in  the  mountain. 
These  stones  are,  in  general,  of  an  oval,  yet  irre- 
gular shape,  about  two  feet  long,  sometimes  three. 
Their  superior  arid  inferior  surfaces  are  somewhat 
flattened,  and,  in  some  instances,  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived, that  one  was  toncave  and  the  other  con- 
vex. I  found,  also,  there  some  Volcanic  nuclei  above 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  :  in  one  that  was 
broken  the  interior  coats  were  very  obvious :  the- 
outward  surface  was  remarkable  for  numerous 
cracks  and  fissures,  some  very  deep,  and  all  fonri- 
ing  together  a  variety  of  irregular  figures.  This  I 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  Sdcri-gully 
pass  ;^  unfortunately,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  Natural  History  to  enter  upon'  such  a  sub- 
ject; and  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  I 
conceive  the  cascade  of  Muti^'imd,  near  this  place^ 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  crater  of  a  Vulcano.  This 
i  mentioned  with  a  viev/  to  engage  the  attention 
of  persons  better  qualified  than  I  am,  for  such  en- 
quires *. 

•  *  In  consequ6oce  of  thw>  Mr.  SAMUEL  Davis,  son>e  time. 
zfo,  requested  a  German  geotlemap^  well  skilled  in  Natural  Hi)- 
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From  Rdjamdhlf  the  shore  trends  towards  the 
West,. forming  several  head-lands;  the  principal  of 
which  are  Mongheiry  and  Chunar.  From  thence  it 
goes  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumn&  to  Agra^  and 
to  Delhiy  where  it  ends,  forming  .two  small  rocky 
eminences  ;*  and  then  turns,  suddenly  to  the  South 
West;  and  forming  an  irregular  semi-circle,  it 
trends  towards  the  InduSy  wliich  it  joins  near  Bac- 
haVy  at  the  distance*  of  about  'four  coss  from  that 
place,  and  one  from  Lohri^  or  Rohriy  where,  sud- 
denly turning  to  the  South,  it  goes  towards  RanU 
poor,  sixteen  coss  from  Rohrl,  and  four  from  Gun* 
mot  on  the  Indus,  This  account  is  from  Captain 
Fai^vey,  who  visited  that  country  about  the  year 
1787*  From  Delhi  to  Backar^  m  sl  direct  line, 
there  are  no  mountains,  for  the  hills  remain  to  the 
South  of  this  line,  forming  an  immense  curve.  Thus, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indies  to  that  of  the  Ganges, 
round  Delhi,  it  is  an  immense  flat"  and  level  coun- 
try. The  beach  of  the  shor^  to  the  North,  at  the 
foot  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  to  the  South, 
rouad  the  island  of  India,  in  ancient  times,  is  co- 
vered with  pebbles,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  I 
ever  saw.  But  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  not 
real  pebbles;  they  are  only  fragments  of  stones, 
marble,  and  ^gate,  rounded  and  polished  by  mutual 
attrition,  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves. 
It  seems  as  if  the  waters,  which  once  filled  up  the 
Gangetic  provinces,  had  been  suddenly  turned  into 
earth :  for  the  shores,  the  rocks,  and  islands,  rise 
abruptly  from  the  level ;  and  are  every  where  well 
defined,  and  strongly  marked ;  except  where  the 

lory,  and  who  wds  going  upon  the  Ganges,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  to  stay  at  Rdjamdhl,  and  ascertain,  whether  these  were 
the  remains  of  a  Vulcano  or  not.  That  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
do  not  recollect  now,  having  maturely  examined  every  particular  ap- 
pearance about  Muti'jirnd  and  RdjamdhJ,  wrote  a  short  essay,  in 
wniclihe  proves  these  appearances  lo  be  Vulcanic y  an  1  the  ca^- 
fade  to  be  the  indubitable  remains  of  the  a^ler  of  a  Vulcano, 
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surface  of  the  adjacent  level  has  been  disturbed  hyr 
the  incroachments  of  rivers,  aiid  torrents  from  the 
hills  in  the  rains,  or  by  the  industry  of  man.  This 
I  noticed  particularly  about  Birbkeom,  and. to  the 
South-east  of  Chunar.  What  we  call  the  hills  m 
this  country,  and  which  appear  such,  from  the  im- 
mense plains  below,  are,  in  reality, '  the  table-land 
of  old  India.  In  the  Gangetic  provinces  no  native 
earth  is  to  be  found,  and  the  soil  consists  of  vari-. 
ous  strata  of  different  sorts  of  earths,  in  the  great-- 
^st  confusiop,  th^  lightest  being  often  found  below 
the  heaviest.  The  deepest  excavation,  that  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge,  was  made,  some  years,  ago^ 
near  Benares,  at  a  place  called  C&mmly^  within  a 
furlong,  I  believe,  of  the  Ganges,  by  some  gen- 
tlemen who  were  erecting^  some  indigo  works-. 
They  pierced  through  an  amazing  thick  stra^ 
turn  of  stiff  eartl^,  without  obtaining  water.  ,They 
found  then  several  beds  of  mould  and  sand;  re-» 
inarkably  thin;^  then  at  the  depth  of  about  ninety- 
five  feet,  they  arrived  at  an  old  bed  of  the  Ganges^ 
which  consisted  of  a  deep  stratum  of  river  sand, 
with  bones  of  men  and  quadrui>eds.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  petrefactinns,  from  their  extraordi- 
nary weight,  though  they  preserved  ,their  original 
texturcv'  The  human  bones  were  entire,  but  those 
of  quadrupeds  were  broken,  and  bore  evident  marks 
of  their  having  been  cut  with  a  sharp  instruments 
^nis  bed  was  exactly  thirty  feet  below  the  present 
bed  of  the  Ganges.  Below  this  stratum  <xf  sand 
they  found  another  of  clay ;  and  below  it,  some- 
jmould :  then,  at  the  depth  of  albout  one  hundred  and 
five  feet,  they  found  a  bed  of  fine  white  sand,  such  a& 
is  found  on  the  sea  shore.  Under  this  they  found 
a  bed  of  the  same  clay  and  earth  as  there  wa&^bove : 
and  they  were  relieved  from  their  labours,  by  a  co- 
pious stream  of  fresh  water.  The  sight  of  the  sea 
sand  gave  me  some  hope  of  finding  some  marine 
productions,  but  I  was  disappointed :  which  shews 
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that  this  bed  of  sand  xV^afe  merely  adventitious,  and 
had  been  brought  down  by  the  river  from  the 
shores  to  the  lower  parts  of  its  bed ;  and  thdt  the 
^Id  bottom  of  the  sea  was  considerably  below.  The 
«ame  appearances,  with  human  bones,  have  been 
!^attd  lately  at  different  places,  in  digging  wells 
hear  the  Gahges^  and  generally  at  the  same  depth 
nearly^ 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  declivity,  both 
of  the  country  and  of  the  bed  of  the  GangeSy  would 
bie  useful  and  entertaining :  but  I  have  nothing 
but  ic?ottjectures  to  offer  on  this  subject.    When  we 
consider  the  numerous  windings  of  this  river,  we 
may  «afely  conclude,  that  the  declivity  cannot  be 
constderabie.     It  is  greater  from  Hurdtv&r  to  Alla-^ 
habitdj  and  through  the  country  of  Oude,  than  any 
Where  else.     From  AUakabad  to  SAcri-gult^^  it  ap- 
pears fco  be  trifling;  but  from  thie  head  <Sf  the  Delta^ 
•where  the  banks  are  generally  about  thirty  feet 
'«bove  the  surfkee  bf  the  waters  of  the  river,  when 
Jilfc  thieir  lowest  period,  the  declivity  is  unifohn  down 
to  the  sea  (where  the  land  is  nearly  on  a  level  witli 
>it),  fof  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles :  I 
tjave  often  ohservtdybetweenAllakabadBndRffyamAhl^ 
tbat  there  was  no  setasible  declivity  in  the  surface^ 
if  the  waters  of  the  river,  When  at  their  lowest 
pcjriod,  for  ten  tttiles,  in  some  places  fifteen,  an'd 
-even  twenty  in  others.     For  since  there  was^  no 
iMfnsible  current  in  the  river,  when  the  winds  were 
isilent,  there  could  be  no  declivity.     Beside's,  the 
river  Cosa^  which  fell  into  the  Uranges  formerly 
'^ppmtte  Itifimdhly  has  altered  its  course,  and  joins 
€his  river  twenty-five  miles  higher  up,  which  &  the 
'distance    between  Nabob-gunge  and  its    present 
^outh.     ff  the  declivity  was  very  considerable, 
this  couW  not  have  happened.     In  the  Western 
parts  of  the  Gangetic  pfovincis  there  are  two  de- 
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cliyities,  one  from  the  North  and  the  other  flrott^ 
the  West,  in  consequence  pf  which  the  rivers  flow 
in  a  compound  direction  toward  the  South«east. 
But  ^s  you  advance  toward  the  East,  tlip  declivity 
from  the  West  toward  the  East  decreases  gradually^t 
and  of  course  the  rivers  incline  more  and  more  toi- 
ward  the  South,  till  the  declivity  froiKi  the  Wc«<i 
disappearing  entirely,  they  run  directly  South  into  * 
the  (Ranges.  The  rivers  in  Bahar^  to  the  South  of 
the  Gardes,  run  also  directly  I^orth  'u\to  th^  Ganges. 

This  inlandnsea  being  narrower  at  the  bottom, 
riezt  HardwAvy  was  of  course  sooner  filled  up;  and 
the  table  land  of  old  Indian  about  jDe/As,  i&vpiy 
little  above  the  level  of  the  country.  In  the  twe 
of  Bhagipat'ha,  the  Gangetic  provinces  ai*  re-^ 
presented  as  uninhabitable,  except  in  the  upper 
©arts  of  the  country,  where  Satyayratta,  or 
JNoah,  is  said  to  have  generally  resided.  Bhagi- 
iiat'ha  went  to  Hardwdvy  and  obtained  the  Ganges^ 
led  her  to  the  ocean,  tracing,  with  the  wheels  o.f 
his  chariot,  two  furrows,  which  were  to  be  the 
limi  ts  of  Aerincroachments.  The  distance  betweei^ 
them  is  said  by  some  to  be  four  coss,  and  according 
to  others  four  Yujanas;  and  the  Ganges  has  never 
been  known,  it  is  said,  to  tr^Jisgress  on  either 
side.  This  legend  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  Philosteatus  in  his  life  of  Apol-. 
xoNius.  The  Gang^,  says  he,  once  nearly  over- 
flowed all  India  (the  Gangetic  provinces) ;  but  his 
son  directed  its  course  towards  the  sea,  and  thus 
rendered  it  highly  beneficial  to  the  cpuntry.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  history  of  China,  that  the  Hoamgho 
formerly  caused  great  devastatio^s  all  over  the 
country :  but  the  emperor  Yu  went  in  search  of 
its  source,  from  whence  he  directed  its  course  to 
the  sea,  Hercules,  at  the  command  of  Osieis, 
l^rqught  the  Nik\ixom  Ethiopia;  this  Christiat^ 
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'and  Mtmtlmam  formerly  attributed  to  Enoch,  or 
][D:p^rs.  Bhagibat  HA  thus  brought  the  Ganges  to 
^  place  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  called  Qangd-^ 
SagarOy  where  it  was  made  to  discTiarge  its  waters 
through  seven  pharmels ;  but,  according  to  others, 
through  one  hundred.  The  first  number  is  men^ 
tioned  by  Mela,  and  the  other  by  Apulejus. 

Eois  regnator  aquis  in  flumina  centurrtj 
Discurrit,  centum  valles  illi,  oraque  cmtuniy 
Oceanique  fretis  centeno '^\xn^\XMV  arani. 

^^  This  king  of  the  Eastern  wave  runs  into  a  hun-t 
^^  dred  streams;  with  a  hundred  mouthis,  through  a 
♦*  iia;tt/?*^rf  channels,  hke  so  many  vallies ;  and  joins 
<*  Jhe  ocf^an  through  a  hundredfold  strcdm,'' 

The  Ganges,  advancing  toward  the  ocean,  was 
frightened,  and  fled  back  through  one  hundred 
channels,  according  to  the  Paur&riics;  and  through 
this  exerpise  she  goes  twice  every  day, 

>^ 

This  happened  at  a  place  called  JPur&ria-Sagara^ 
pr  old  Sdgara;  for  the  new  Sagara  is  in  the  island 
pf  that  name  near  the  sea,  and  the  old  one  is  near 
iPulta,  clo^e  to  a  place  called  Murida-gacHha,  or 
^oragatcha,  in  Major  Kennel's  Atlas,  There  is 
an  insiignificant  stream  very  often  dry,  which  is 
the  true  Ganges,  which  divides  its  waters  into  se^ 
yen  small  rivulets,  some  of  which  are  delineated 
|ri  the  JEtew^flj/ Atlas :  from  this  circumstance,  the 
Ganges  is  called  S'dt-jnuc'hi'Gangd  in  the  spoken 
dialects,  or  with  seven  mouths.  When  she  is 
called  S'dta-mu^hi^  or  with  one  hundred  mouths, 
this  implies  her  numerous  channels,  through  the 
l^underSunds,  The  old  Sdgara,  probably  the  Oceanis 
pf  DioDORus  the  Sicilian,  is  now  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  Southern  extremity  of  Sdgar  island;  and 
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this  distance  shews  the  encroachment  of  Ihe  land 
upon  the  sea,  since  the  days  of  BhagiRat'ha,  who 
lived  above  tw^j^  thousand  years  before  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  scale  prefixed  to  ihy 
essay  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus.  The  new 
ISigai^a  was  originally  on  the  sea  shore,  but  it  is 
now  iive  or  six  miles  from  it,  toward  the  East,  and 
many  more  toward  the  North.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
that  the  era  of  its  foundation  could  be  ascertained, 
as  it  would  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  encroachments  of  the  J^elta 
upon  the  sea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  factitious 
soil  of  the  Gangetic  provinces,  and  of  the  Panjdbj 
has  been  brought  down  by  the  alluvions  of  rivers 
from  the  countries  to  the  North  of  India^  The 
quantity  of  earth  thus  brought  down  must  have 
been  very  considerable  at  a  very  early  period ;  but 
it  is  very  trifling  at  present,  for  these  alluvioira 
have  left  nothing  but  the  bare  rocks,  with  such 
parcels  of  ground  as  were  out  of  their  reach,  from 
their  being  supported  and  protected  by  stony  ram* 

?arts.  The  country  between  the  ranges  to  the 
forth  of  India  is  a  table-land,  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  so  many  steps,  as  mentioned  in  the  Trai-* 
Idcya-dei^anay  and  by  the  Paurdn'ics,  This  cir* 
cumstance  was  ascertained  by  Mn  Samuel  Davis, 
who  went  as  far  as  the  firsrt  range.  This  was  also 
confirmed  to  me  by  natives,  with  respect  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  far  as  Cashmir.  On  these 
table-lands  are  also  various  peaks  and  mountains ; 
and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  look  like  so  many  ra-* 
vines  of  an  enormous  size. 

V.  By  the  dwipa  of  Jamhuj  the  PaurAriics  un- 
derstand, in  general,  the  old  continent,  but  the 
followers  of  Budd'ha,  m  Tibet ^  Ava^  and  Ceyhn, 
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tinderstand  India;  and  many  passages  from  the 
JPuririaSy  prove  that  it  was  originally  understood 
of  India  only. 

The  dzoipa  of  Jambuy  or  India,  is  called  also 
Can'yct'dti^'ipdy  or  the  island  of  the  virgin  or  damsel, 
daughter  of  king  Bharata,  the  fifth  from  Swa- 
YAMBHUVA,  or  Adam.  Her  name  was  1la\  or 
the  Earth :  this  was  also  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Satyav'rata,  or  Pr'ithu;  for  though  thie 
Earth  was  his  wife,  she  becaine  also  his  daughter. 
The  sea  surrounding  Jambu,  is  called  the  Lat^ana" 
mmudra,  or  salt  sea.  It  would  have  been  highly 
imprudent  for  the  Pauranics  to  have  placed  there 
seas,  either  of  inilH  or  honey. 

The  second  dwipa,  is  that  of  Cw/^,  thus  called 
either  from  a  sage  of  that  name,  or  from  the  grass 
O^'ff,  or  Poa,  supposed  to  grow  there  plenti- 
fully. It  includes  all  the  countries  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  which 
jprobably  the  Paur&nics  made  the  limits  of  that 
country,  or  dwipa^  and  afterwards  supposed  to  fonn 
a  watery  belt  round  the  zone  of  Cusa,  under  the 
name  of  sea  of  Sur&  or  Ir&,  or  sea  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  origin  of  this  denomination  may  pos- 
sibly have  some  affinity  with  Iran,  and  the  Sm^  or 
Assur  of  scripture.  .  It  is  probable  that  Sur  and 
Assur  were  once  considered  as  synonymous ;  if  not, 
then  Sur,  or  Syria,  certainly  extended  once  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  gulf  of 
Persia,  and  even  included  the  greatest  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  Arabia.  The  dwipa  of  Cma  is  the 
land  of  Cush  of  scripture,  at  least,  part  of  it.  Cu-- 
sha  should  be  pronounced  nearly  like  Cmha,  but 
not  quite  so  forcibly,  like  the  two  ss  in  the  Eng- 
Ush  ^vord  cession.  The  third  dwipa  is  Placsha,  or 
the  country  abounding  with  fig-trees.     It  is  called 
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Palangshu  by  the  mythologists  of  Bootan^  and  in- 
pluded  the  lesser  Asia^  Armtnia^  &c.  The  Rame 
still  remains  in  PlaciUy  a  town  in  Mysia^  the  inha» 
bitants  of  which,  wjth  those  of  Scylace^  had  a  pe- 
culiar language,  which  was  the  same  with  that 
spoken  by  the  P(^lasgi  oiCresfone^  or  Crot&ne^  above 
the  Tyrrhenians^  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  Pelasgi^ 
who  livec)  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont x  accord- 
ing to  HERODOTUS.  Thus  the  denomination  of 
PlacshUy  or  Palangsku,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  ^ 
Placia,  and  P^ktsgla;  and  the  Pelasgi  came  origi- 
nally from  the  lesser  Asia.  It  is  bounded  by  the" 
sea  of  Icshu,  or  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  which 
sterns  to  be  the  Euxine  sea :  but  this  will  be  the  ' 
subject  of  a  separate  article,  when  it  will  appear, 
that  the  Paurdnics  have  confounded  the  Ask,  or 
Ask'tree,  with  the  Icshu  or  sugar-cane,  as  this  tree 
produces  also  a  sweet  juice,  famous  in  the  JEJ^Stfo, 
and  called,  when  boiled,  asky^  by  the  old  Scythians 
(according  to  Herodotus,  who  has,  hovvever, 
strangely  misrepresented  the  tree  from  which  this 
sweet  juice  was  procured,)  and  which  was  after- 
wards boiled  into  a  hard  substance,  like  that  of  the 
$ugar-cane,  which  is  called  gur  in  India.  Henc^ 
the  Icshu  sea,  is  called  also  in  the  PuraridSy^  the  sea 
of  Guda  in  Sanscrit^  and  pronounced  gur  in  thp 
spoken  dialects. 

The  fourth  dtdpa  is  S'dlmaliy  Sdlmala^  or  S'alma- 
lica,  or  the  country,  of  the  willow  *,  and  of  thp 
lord  of  the  willow  S'&lmalesfwaray  S'&lmalicesay  the 
same  with  Zamohisy  called  also,  more  properly, 
Salmohis  and  ZalmoLvis. ,  It  extended  from  the 
Eu.vine  to  the  shores  of  the  i?flto'c  and  Adriatic  seas. 

*  The  word  S'dlmala  is  generally  understood  to  signify  Bom-t 
tax:  but  it  signifies  also  such  trees  as  produce  oottoq  Unfit  for  , 
spinning ;  and  I  shall  shew,  v  ben  I  come  |o  treat  of  S^dl^alacf 
iwipa,  that  it  is  to  b^  under&lood  tbere  of  the  willo>v. 
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•  It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  called  Sarpi,  PrUa,  or 
clarified  butter. 

The  fifth  dwipa  is  called  Crauncha^  and  Crauridet, 
which  ilicluded  Germany y  France^  and  the  Northern 
parts  oi  Italy.  *'  Cr^wwcAflf  is  the  same  with  Cronus, 
confounded  wi.h  Saturn  by  Western  mytholo- 
gists ;  and  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas  wfere,  pro- 
bably, called  CronaUy  from  the  dwipa  of  Craanca.  ^ 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  Dad^ki-Sdgaray  or  sea  of 
curds. 

The  sixth  dwipa  is  called  Saca,  and  Sacum^  and 
includes  the  British  isles.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea  of  milk,  or  the  white  sea;  Cshir&bdlii  and^ 
Dugd'hdbd'hi,  Cshira-S&garay  or  Cshira-Samudray 
Cshira-Salilay  Cshiranid'hiy  Cshirdrn'aroa.  It  is  call- 
ed also  AmrUdbd'hiy  or  sea  of  Amritaj  synonymous 
with  Anialaciy  from  which  they  made  Amalchium 
in  the  West.  It  is  called,  also,  SomasMldbd'hiy  or 
the  sea  of  the  mountain  of  the  moon. 

The  seventh  dwipa  is  Pushcara  or  Ice-landy  sur- 
rounded by  the  Swdduday  Swddudacay  Swddujalay 
Payod'hiy  Toydbd'hiy  or  the  sea  of  fresh  water :  for 
it  was,  also,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
furthermost  ocean  was  of  fresh  water :  Scytkicus 
Oceanus  dulcis  est,  says  Pliny. 

The  Western  ocean  is,  in  general,  called  Maho^ 
ddbdlii  and  Mahdrriavay  or  the  great  sea;  and  in 
the  Beoac'haiiday  the  CshiraSarrmdra  is  said  to 
come  down  as  low  as  the  parallel  of  Himjwvdny  or 
the  snowy  mountains,  or  about  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude  North.  Calanus  seems  to  allude  to  these 
wonderful  seas,  when  he  said  to  Alexander's 
messenger,  that  formerly  there  were  springs  of 
water,  others  of  milk,  honey,  wine,  and  oif;  but 
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that  in  the  preseot  wicked  age  and  degenerated 
times,  they  had  disappeared.     This  is  also  the  opi* 
nion  of  many  divines  in  India^  who  believe,  that 
in  Cali-yiiga  these  seas  have  disappeared,  or  are 
turned  salt,  and  bitter,  and  also,  that '  the  white 
island,  is  become  black,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
mankind.     Onesicritus,  to  whom  Calenus  wa« 
speaking,  was  probably  unwilling  to  give  credit  td 
these  seas  of  milk,  wine,  and  honey,  but  could  have 
no  great  objection  to  springs  only  of  the  same. 
One  of  the  seven  seas  is  cdXXtdCshaudra-S&gara^  or 
sea  of  honey,  I  believe,  in  the  Sidd'hanta-SircmeMfi. 
There  is  another  division  of  the  world  iato  S€Ken 
dwipaSy  more  complete  than  the  preceding,  but  its 
origin  is  not  mentioned.     Their  names  are,  JmnbUy 
in  the  center ;  to  the  West,  reckoning  from  North 
to  South,    are  the  dxvipns  of  Varaha  Ctisfa  and 
^Sancha;   to  the  East,   reckoning  from  South  to 
North,  Yairtala^  or  Malaya^  Yama,  and  Anga.   The 
dxvipas  of  Cus'a  and  Yamay  are  acknowledged  to  be 
East  and  W^st  with  respect  to  India.    Jambu  here 
appears  again  in  a  different  light.     It  includes  Ivr 
dia,   the  elevated   plains   of  Tartary^  and  mount 
MhrUyy  and  extends  towards  the  West  to  the  Gw- 
pian  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf.     The  followers  of 
J  IN  A,  in  IndiOy  represent  J^wfiw  nearly  in  the  same 
light,  except  that  they  make  it  larger,  and  seem 
to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Eu.vine  and 
Meditei^ranean  seas.     Vardha  dwipa  being  situated 
in  the  North  West  quarter  of  the  old  Continejit, 
is  Europe^  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  course 
of  this  work.     The  dwipa  of  Cus'Oy  according  to 
this  new  division,  includes  the  lesser  Asia^  Armt" 
nia,  Syria,  and  Arabia.     There  seems  also  to  be  a 
third  dwipa  of  Cus'a  near  the  equator,  which  in- 
cludes   Ethiopia,    &c.      The  Pauran'ics    account 
plausibly  for   these   three  different  situations  as- 
signed  to  Cma^   by  supposing  it  owing  to  the 
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successive  emigrations  of  the  original  inhabitants 
of  that  country ;  and  the  first  and  seco|id  Cu^a  they 
consider  but  as  one  a'nd  the  same. 

The  third  dwipa  is  that  of  S'andha,  or  Africa,  of 
which  they  know  but  little,  and  nothing  beyond 
Ethiopia,  or  rather  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  with  the 
Eastern  shores.  It  retains,  in  great  measure,  its 
Samcrit  name ;  an  extensive  part  of  that  coast  be- 
ing called  Lengh,  and  Lmgh-bhar,  to  this  day.  But 
Ptolemy  extends  it  as  far  as  cape  Gardqfui,  to 
the  South,  of  which  he  places  another  cape,  called 
Lingis,  or  Stngis  extrema.  The  denomination  of 
S'ancha  is  obvious  also  in  the  names  of  Singis, 
Lenghhtan,  and  perhaps  litngitana,  Langiro,  Lan- 
haga,  Lenighi,  and  even  perhaps  Senegal,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Sanchala,  in  a  derivative  form ;  and  the 
Troglodytes  are  called  to  this  day  Shangalas. 

S'andha-dwipa  signifies  the  island  of  shells,  and 
the  natives,  according  to  Stbabo,  used  to  wear 
large  collars  of  them ;  but,  according  to  the  P««- 
r&filics,  the  inhabitants  used  to  live  in  shells  :  pro- 
bably in  caverns,  hollowed  like  shells,  or  compared 
to  shells.    The  famous  demon  S'a  nc'hasura,  livecf 
in  a  shell.     When  Crishna  killed  him,  he  took 
the  shell  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  is  now  be- 
come one  of  Vishnu's  insignia.     This  strange  idea 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  represent 
young  Nebites,  who  is  one  of  the  Cupids,    as 
living  in  shells,    on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea. 
Sdndha-dwipa  is  then  synonymous  with  Troglody- 
tica  of  the  ancients.     The  Troglodytes,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Caves,  are  called  in  ^cvii^tnrt  Sukim,  be- 
cause they  dwelt  in  Sucas,  or  dens;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  word  Suca,  which  means  a  den  only  • 
in  a  secondary  sense,  and  signifies  also  an  arbour, 
a  booth,  or  a  tent,  .was  originally  taken  in  the 
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s<inse  of  a  caoe,  from  S'anc'hoy  and  afterwards  usfed 
to  imply  any  fabric  to  dwell  in.  Thus  the  word  deA 
IS  obviously  derived  from  tht  Sanstrit  d'hdnij  or 
ikrty  in  the  language  of  Tibet,  iil  which  it  signi- 
fied Any  place,  house,  or  even  fcoiiiitry  td  live  in. 
The  Sakim,  or  Sukkiifn,  were  a  powerfiil  nation  in 
the  time  of  Rehoboam,  for  they  accompanied.  Shi- 
SHAC  in  his  expeditioil  against  Jerusalem;  and  we 
find  their  descendants,  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Hejiray  crossing  Arabia^  and  invading  Trak^Arabiy 
or  the  country  about  Babylon^  under  their  king 
Saheb-al-Zeng,  or  the  lord  of  Zeng,  who  appears 
as  a  successor  of  the  famous  Sanc*ha-muc'ha- 
na'oa,  a  giant  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  with  a 
mouth  like  a  shell,  and  whose  abode  was  in  a  shell; 
and  who  had,  as  uisual,  two  countenances,  that  of 
a  man,  and  another  of  a  snake.  He  was  killed  by 
CRtsHNA ;  but  his  descendants  and  subjects,  in  si- 
milar shapes,,  still  remain  there. .  He  is  called  also 
Pa'ncha-janya.  The  breath  of  the  Sanc^ha- 
NAGA  is  believed,  by  the  Hindus^  to  be  a  fiery 
poisonous  wind,  which  bums  and  destroys  animals 
and  vegetables,  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  Yo- 
jfinas  round  the  place  of  his  residence:  and  by  this 
hypothesis  they  account  for  the  dreadful  effects  of 
the  Samumj  or  hot  envenomed  wind,  which  blows 
from  the  mountains  of  Hubab^  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  desert.  The  sage  Agastta,  who  is 
supposed  to  live  in  the  South  West,  or  Abyssinia^ 
put  an  end  to  this  evil,  and  even  reduced  the  ser- 
pent so  much  as  to  carry  him  about  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  This  legend  is  current  in  the  Western  parts 
of  India,  but,  how  far  it  is  countenanced  in  the 
Puran'aSj  I  cannot  say.  The  Hindus,  in  the  Wes- 
tern parts  of  India,  are  remarkably  well  acquainted 
with  the  superstitious  monuments,  rites,  and  le-* 
gends  of  the  Musulmans  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  such 
as  the  serpent  Heredi^  the  black  stone  in  the  Caaba, 
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the  two  pigepris  destroyed  by  Mohammed,  and 
the  impression  of  a  foot  on  a  stone  there. '  These, 
plausibly  enough,  they  claim  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  have  traditionary  legends,  purporting 
to  be  grounded  on  the  Pauranas,  though,  perhaps^ 
not  expressly  found  there.  They  say,  there  was 
formerly  a  great  intercourse  between  them  and, 
Egjfpti  AhymmUj  and  Arabia,  where  there  are 
Hindm  and  Br&hmms^  even  to  this  day,  as  well  as 
all  over  Persia^  and  even  in  Georgia.  Fackeers 
occasionally  go  there ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the 
famous  Ubd'ha-Ba'hu,  who  travelled  to  Moscom, 
and  died  lately  at  Benares,  attempted  to  go  to 
JEgyptj  but  he  went  no  further  than  El-Catif  and 
Baharein,  on  the  Western  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  being  deterred  from  going  further.  I  have 
made  mention  of  him  in  my  essay  on  Sami-Ramis, 
called  Sami'-De'vi'  by  the  Hindus.  Ptolemy 
saw  many  Hindus  at  Alexandria^  and  they  used  to 
visit  the  temple  of  Maha'-Bha'oa'-devi',  at  Bam- 
byke^  or  Mahog,  in  Syria,  according  to  Luc i an, 
as  cited  by  the  authors  of  the  ancient  universal 
history. 

The  mountains  in  which  S'anc'ha'suea  lived, 
are  called  to  this  day  Hubab  in  ArabiCj  or  the 
mountains  of  the  serpent ;  and  the  people  of  these 
mountains  have,  according  to  the  Abyssinian  tra- 
veller, legendary  traditions  of  a  snake;  who  for- 
merly reigned  over  them,  and  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  Sire.  They  are  famous,  with  their  terpen- 
tine tribes,  in  Oriental  tales;  and  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  we  read  of  the  miraculous  escape  of  Sin- 
bad  from  the  devouring  mouth  of  that^  dreadful 
race,  who  Uved  in  caves  among  the  mountains. 
Near  that  country  he  was  exposed  to  many  dan- 
gers from  the*  birds  called  RockSy  or  Simorgs^  the 
Garudas  of  the  Paurartics,  whom  Persian  roman- 
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cers  represent  as  living  in  Madagascar,  according 
to  Marco  Polo,  The  serpent  'Sanc'ha-Nagd  is 
^  now  called  Heredi  in  Egypt.  The  Musulmans  in- 
sist, that  it  is  a  Shaikh  of  that  name,  transformed 
int^  a  snake ;  the  Christians  that  it  is  Asmodeus^ 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit^  the  Ashmugh^dh 
of  the  Persians.  There,  in  the  dw'^  of  S'anc'ha^ 
is  the  capital  city  of  Naisrit^  or  PaUi,  called  CrUsh'- 
n&ngan&y  being  situated  on  the  river  CrK^Ana,  or 
Cr^shnh^an&j  that  is^  with  a  black  body  in  a  hu« 
man  shape;  for  rivers  have  two  countenances. 
NairrYt  had  a  famous  elephant  called  Cumuda^ 
with  the  title  of  Nairrityddigya,  or  the  elephant 
of  the  South  West  quarter,  or  Nairr^t.  Wonder- 
ful stories  are  related  of  hi\fi ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Pur&HaM, 
or  some  other  books ;  but  I  could  not  find  them. 
This  famous  elephant  is,  however,  mentioned'  in 
Lexicons,  and  lived  in  S'ancha-dwipa,  with  his 
tribe  of  giants' in  the  shape  of  elephants,  or  rather 
with  two  countenances.  The  .  names  of  several 
rivers  in  that  country  are  pure  Sanscrit^  and  ob- 
viously allude  to  the  aticient  inhabitants,  in  the 
shape  of  elephants,  living  and  sporting  on  their 
banks.  Thus  the  Aistamenos  is  from  HastimAn, 
or  Hasti^mati,  full  of  elephants.  The  March  was 
called  AstasaiaSf  from  Hasti-sabhA^  because  their 
chief  held  his  court  there.  Astaboras,  or  Astaba- 
raSy  was  also  the  name  of  another  river  there,  from 
Hasti'Vardy  ov  Hast i^bara,  the  country  along  its 
banks  being  full  of  elephants,  whose  abode  it  was. 

There  the  unfortunate  Sin  bad,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  once  Vnore  ia 
the  most*imminent  danger  amongst  this  Eleplian- 
tine  tribe,  on  his  return  from  Seren-dip,  or  ra- 
ther Serandaky  or  Madagascar^  called  also  Ranchy 
and  in  the  PuranaSy  Hariria. 
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In  tny  essay  on  Egypt,  I  mentioned  the  unfor- 
tunate affray  between  the  son  of  Cussid,  and  som* 
of  these  elephants^  in  consequence  of  which  he  be- 
came a  Caunapas,  or  like  a  dead  corpse,  t  cannot 
ascertain  whether  the  whole  legend  be  genuine  or 
not :  certain  it  is,  that  in  Lexicons  the  Carenap&s 
are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  train  and  re- 
tinue of  NairrKt,  or  Palli,  and  of  course  they 
lived  either  in  Ethiopia  or  in  Egypt. 

The  dw^a  of  S'anc'ha  is  supposed,  by  the  Pau- 
rdn'ics,  to  join  the  island  of  Sumatra^  or  of  the 
Moon.  This  mistaken  notion  has  been  adojfted  by 
Ptolemy,  and  after  him  bv  Oriental  writers.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Branmdn'da-pur&ffay  Lancd, 
or  the  peninsula  of  Malaya^  and  Sumatra  join  the 
island  of  S'andha^  or  Zengh.  Sam&stfhitanij  adhering 
to,  is  a  participial  fofm,  answering  to  constitum  in 
JLatin,  and  sun-istamai  in  Greek.  This  is  under* 
stood  of  the  island  of  Mandara,  or  Sumatra  ;  for  it 
is  positively  declared,  that  Mah&  LancA,  or  M&^ 
lacdj  and  Sumatra^  are  separated  by  a  strait  called 
Lanch-^kra,  or  the  gates  of  LancA.  Ptolemy, 
however,  supposed  it  was  the  peninsula  of  Mdlacd, 
that  was  thus  joined  to  Africa  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, makes  the  shores  take  a  most  circuitous  turn. 
El  Edrissi  asserts  equally,  that  the  isle  of  MaM 
joins,  toward  the  West,  to  the  country  of  Zengh. 
The  inland,  or  Mediterranean  sea,  is  called  Y&n^ 
dadhij  or  the  sea  of  Yama;  and  by  Ptolemy  Hip* 
padoSy  perhaps  from  the  Sanscrit  UpAbd' hi,  which 
would  imply  a  subordinate  or  inferior  sea,  Tliis 
expression  would  be  perfectly  grammatical,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  that  it  is  ever  used  t^ippados  may 
also  be  derived  simply  from  Abd'hi^  pronounced 
Apd'hi,  or  the  sea.  The  tract  of  islands  called 
Raneh  by  Arabian  writers,  and  ipcludine  Mada^- 
gascar  and  the  surjpunditig  i$l))|id$,  is  oStviously 
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the  iboipa  of  Hariria,  mentioned  in  the  BhAgaoata, 
along  with  S' and  ha,  in  the  South-West  quarter  of 
the  old  continent.  This  island  being  also  called  in 
Arabic^  the.isleof  the  Moon,  has  occasioned  some 
confusion.  Doctor  Vincent  has  thrown  much 
light  on  this  sul^ect,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  Pa^iptus  of  the  Erythraan  sea;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  notions  of  the  Arabs, 
relating  to  these  seas,  are  more  conformable  to  the 
Pu7'dfras Xh3kn  Ptolemy's  description.  The  three 
dwipas  to  the  Eastward,  are  Vamala,  or  Malaya, 
now  the  peninsula  of  M&lacd,  and  the  adjacent 
islands ;  as  for  the  dxvipa  of  Yama,  its  situation*  is 
rather  obscure;  the  third  is  Anga-dwipa,  in  the 
North-East,  by  which  they  understand  China. 
There  is  very  little  about  it  in  the  Pur&rias;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  dwipas  of  Yama  and  Ma- 
laya, they  will  be  the  subject  of  a  particular  para- 
graph. 

YI.  There  is  another  division  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, extracted  chiefly  from  the  BhAgSoata,  the 
Bram&rida,  and  Brahma-Puranas,  which  represent 
the  world  under  the  emblem  of  a  Nymphaa,  or  Lo- 
tos, floating  on  the  ocean.  There  the  whole  plant 
signifies  both  the  Earth  and  the  two  principles  of 
its  fecundation.  The  stalk  originates  from  thie  na- 
vel of  Vishnu,  sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean;  and  the  flower  is  described  as  the  cradle  of 
Brahma",  or  mankind.  The  germ  is  both  Mit% 
and  the  Linga:  the  petals  and  filaments  are  the 
mountains  which  encircle  Metu,  and  are  also  the 
type  of  the  Yoni;  the  four  leaves  of  the  calyx  arc 
the  four  vast  dwipas,  or  countries,  toward  the  four 
cardinal  points.  Eight  external  leaves,  placed  two 
by  two,  in  the  intervals,  are  eight  subordinate 
dwipas  or  countries. 
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The  four  great  countries,  or  Maha-dwifias,  are 
Uttara-curu  to  the  North,  Bhadras'va  to  the  Ea6t, 
Jambu  to  the  South,  and  Cetumala  to  the  West. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces,  in  the  North- West,  are 
Swarna-prasfha^  or  Ireland^  and  Chawdra-s'uela^ 
Avarttana^  or  Britain.  In  the  North- East  are 
Ramanaca  and  Mandara;  these  are  unknown,  and 
have  been  placed  fliere  probably  for  the ,  sake  of 
symmetry.  In  the  South-East,  Lanc&y  the  penin- 
sula of  Malaca,  SinhAlay  or  Ceylon  .*  iti  the  South- 
West  there  is  Harvda^  the  Ranch  of  Ardbidri  au- 
thors, now  Madagascar ;  and  PAncha-janya^  or 
Sane  ha;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  acconipaniying  deli- 
neation of  the  worldly  Lotos. 

The  usual  division  of  the  known  world  is  into 
nine  chafidas.ov  portions,  exactly  of  the  same  size,  as 
to  superficial  contents,  but  of  very  different  figures 
and  dimensions.  In  the  center  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, on  the  highest  and  most  elevated  spot,  is  the 
division  called  lldvrattA,  or  the  circle  x)f  lia:  to  the 
East  is  BhadrArca,  and  to  the  West  CetumAla,  or 
simply  Cetu.  Toward  the  South  are  three  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  as  many  to  the  North ;  between 
them  are  four*  divisions,  two  between  the  three 
ranges  in  the  South,  and  as  mdny  between  those  in 
the  North.  The  names  of  the  ranges,  to  the  South 
of  Il&oratta^  are  Him&chalay  HimAdrA^  or  the 
snowy  mountain  :  to  the  North  of  this  range  is  the 
second,  called  Hema-c^tt'a^  from  its  golden  peaks ; 
the  country,  or  division,  between  them,  is  called 
Cimpu-rusha^  or  Cinnara-dhan'da.  The  third  range 
is  called  Nishad'ha;  and  the  country  between  this 
and  Hema-cufa^  is  called  Harivarsham^  or  Hari-- 
chanda. 

To  the  North  of  Il&oratta  are  the  ^ila^  or  blue 
mountains :  to  the  North  of  this  range  is  another^ 
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called  ^Swefay  or  the  white  mountains :  the  coun- 
try between  these  two  is  called  Ramyaca:  the 
third  and  last  range  is  called  ^Sringa-van:  and  the 
country  between  the  two  last,  is  Hiravtyamaya^  or 
Hiranfmaya.  These  six  ranges  extend  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  are  of  different  length,  according  to  the 
latitudes  they  are  in.  The  length  of  the  two  in- 
nermost ranges,  and  of  course*  of  the  longest,  is 
equal  to  the  breadth,  of  Jambudwipa^  or  100,000 
Yofanas;  the  length  of  the  two  middle  ranges, 
^Sweta  and  Hema-cdfa,  is  90,000  Vojanas:  the  two 
outennost,  Sringa-v&n  and  Himachakiy  are  80,000 
Yojatms  in  length.  These  mountains  are  2(K)0  Ko- 
janashxo^iAy  and  as  many  high,  or  about  10,000 
miles :  we  are  informed,  in  the  Cdlica-purAj^a,  that 
it  was  so  formerly ;  but  that  since,  the  mountains 
have  gradually  subsided,  and  that  the  highest  is 
not  al^ve  om  Yyana  in  height,  or  less  than  five 
miles. 

According  to  the  Trai^hcya-darpavla^  these 
ranges  do  not  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupy 
littk  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  old  continent,  which  is,  in  that  treatise,  said 
to  be  equal  to  60,000  Yyanas.  The  length  of  the 
two  outennost  ranges  is  declared  to  be  4202  Ko- 
Janasj  the  two  middle  ones  8416,  and  the  two  in- 
nermost 16,832.  This  is  the  more  reasonable,  as 
these  three  ranges,  very  plain  and  obvious  in  the 
North  of  India,  are  soon  confused  together,  and 
disappear  at  some  distance  from  it;  and  as  150.000 
Yojanagy  in  the  Trai-locyardarpmia^  are  considered 
as  equal  to  1 80  degrees  of  longitude^  the  first  range 
will  extend  East  and  West,  about  two  and  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude,  which  is  the  utmost  breadth 
of  India.  The  difference  between  the  two  other 
ranges,  and  the  first,  is  disproportionate  and  inad- 
missible; and  the  proportion  given  in  th^Furan'as 
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of  theirfespective  lengths,  is  more  natural,  being 
in  the  ratios  of  ten,  nine,  and  eight.  In  this  man- 
ner the  three  ranges  are,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
fined to  the  original  Jambu,  or  Indicu 

The  country,  to  the  South  of  the  Southernmost 
range,  is  called  Bh&rata.  and  originally  was  con* 
fined  to  India;  but  it  is  also  enlarged,  along  with 
JambUj  and  is  now  made  to  extend  froni  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Eastern  ocean. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  country  beyond  the 
Northernmost  range,  as  far  as  the  Frozen  ocean,  is 
called  Curu^  or  Air&vatOy  Jbeing  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  famous  elephant  of  Indra,  called  Aird- 
'oata,  and  of  his  numerous  tribe  and  descendants, 
whose  exuvice^  or  spoils,  are  to  be  found  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  old  conti- 
nent.    These  nine  divisions  are  said  to  be  perfectly 
equal  in  superficial  contents,  though  of  different 
shapes :  and  the  only  difficulty  in  delineating  a  ge- 
neral map  of  the  world,  is  to  divide  the  whole  sur- 
face into  nine  equal  parts,  one  of  which,  in  the 
centre,  is  to  be  a  perfect  square,  and  out  of  the 
eight  others,  every  two  divisions  are  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  figure  and  dimensions.     The  ac- 
companying map  of  Jambii^  which  is  very  com- 
mon, is  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  these  principles; 
but  whether  it  be  very  exact  in  that  respect,  I 
shall  not  determine,  as  I  am  by  no  means  willing 
to  go  through  the  necessary  calculations,  which, 
after  all,  would  prove  of  no  use.     In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  the  first  range,  or  the  snowy 
mountains,  lies  under  the  parallel  of  fifty-tvvo  de- 
grees of  latitude ;  the  second  under  that  of  65**  48"^; 
and  NishaiTha  in  76^     Miru  is  here  supposed  to 
be  the  North  pole.    The  three  other  ranges  be- 
yond Miru  are    exactly  in  the  same  latitudes, 
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reckoning  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator, 
which  circumscribes  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
But  M6ru  is  not  the  North  pole ;  it  is  true  that  it 
is  the  Nava^  Nobehy  or  under  the  ninetieth  degree, 
not  from  the  equator,  but  from  the  horizon ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  zenith  and  centre  qf  the 
Jcnown  world,  or  old  continent,  not  induding  the 
sea ;  and  this  centre,  according  to  the  Fauraiiks^  in 
the  time  of  Cosmas  Indopleustes,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  was  said  to  be  exactly  be- 
tween China  and  Greece.  We  read  constantly  in 
the  Purditas  of  countries,  mountains,  and  rivers, 
some  to  the  North,  others  to  the  East,  or  to  the 
West  of  Mhni ;  the  country  of  North  Curuj  be- 
yond Mtru^  is  repeatedly  declared  to  be  to  the 
South    of   the  Northern .  ocean.     All  these  ex- 

?ressions  shew  very  plainly,  that  by  Miru^  the 
^aurdnlics  did  not  originally  understand  the  North 
pole,  iVhich  they  call  Sidd'hapur^  which  place^  tne 
astronomers  say,  cannot  be  under  the  North  pole, 
because  it  is  in  the  track  of  the  sun ;  for  when  the 
sun  is  there,  it  is  midnight  at  Lancd  and  in  India; 
it  must  be  then  under  the  equator.  This  is  very 
true ;  but  we  are  to  argue, .  in  the  present  case,  ac* 
cording  to  the  received  notions  of  the  Paurdnfics^ 
who  formerly  considered  the  Earth  as  a  flat  sur- 
face, with  an  immense  convexity  in  the  centre, 
behind  which  the  sun  disappeared  gradually,  de- 
scending so  as  to  graze  the  surface  of  the  sea  at 
Sidd'hapura,  In  the  Brahmhida  Purdria  section 
of  the  Bhuvana-Cos'a^  it  is  declared,  that  one-half 
of  the  surface  (v6di)  of  the  earth  is  on  the  South 
of  MirUf  and  the  other  half  on  the ,  North.  All 
this  is  very  plain,  if  we  understand  it  of  the  old 
continent;  one  half  of  which  is  South  of  the  ele-^ 
vated  plains  of  little  Bokhara^  and  the  other  half 
to  the  North  of  it.  Then,  twelve  or  fifteen  lines 
lower,  the  author  of  the  same  Purdn'a  adds,  an4' 
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these  two  countries^  South  and  North  of  Miru^ 
are  in  the  shape  of  a  bow ;  this  is  to  be  understood 
of  their  outermost  limits  or  shores. 

Another  irrefragable  proof,  that  by  Miru  we  arc 
to  understand  the  elevated  plains  of  little  Bokh&ra^ 
are  the  four  great  rivers  issuing  from  it,  and  flow- 
ing toward  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  world; 
three  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  Hindus. 
These  rivers  are  the  Ganges;  the  Sit  Ay  .flowing  to- 
ward the  East,  and  now  called  the  Hara-Moren; 
the  Bhadrd  to  the  North,  and  probably  the  Jenisea 
in  Siberia;  the  fourth  is  the  Apara-Garidtcd,  or 
Western  GaHdicd^  called  more  generally  Chacshu, 
It  flows  toward  the  West,  and  its  present  name, 
among  the  natives,  toward  its  source,  is  Cocsha^ 
and  frim  the  former  is  derived  its  6rree/r  appella- 
tion of  Oxus. 

Thus  the  distance  of  Miru  from  the  equator  is 
reduced  from  uinety  degrees  to  forty-five;  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  at  Lancet^  to  Sidd'ha-pura^ 
or  the  North  pole,  is  reduced  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty  to  ninety  degrees ;  and  every  distance 
from  North  to  South,  in  the  Hindu  maps,  must  be 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

Thus  the  snowy  mountains,  to  the  North  of  /«- 
iia^  and  placed  in  the  map  in  the  latitude  of  fifty- 
two  degrees,  are  brought  down  lower  ii>to  twenty- 
six  degrees,  the  half  of  fifty-two :  and  they  really 
begin  that  latitude  near  Assam;  but  they  are  made, 
most  erroneously,  to  run  in  a  direction  East  and 
West.  SxftABO  descants  a  great  deal  upon  the  di- 
rection of  the  mountains  to  tlie  North  of  India*^ 
frpm  Hipparchus  and  Eratosthenes;  and  concludes 

*  StI^ABO,  lib.  II,  page  118  uud  1^2* 
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by  saying,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of 
these  ranges  was  to  be  retained  in  the  maps,  ex- 
actly as  it  was  in  the  old  ones.    The  whole  reduc- 
tions are  thus  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :— 
The  North  Pole,  90* 

66*    parallel  of  66*  or  Polar  circle, 

128' 64*    first  range  North  of  J/^-w, 

114  2' 57  1  second  ditto,  ditto, 

104    ......  52      third  ditto,  ditto, 

90 45      M6ru, 

76 38      third  range.  South  of  MirUy 

65*  8' 32'  34'  second  range  ditto, 

52 26     snowy  mountains. 

Instead  of  the  numbers  beyond  Miruy  their  com- 
plement to  ninety  is  to  be  used. 

But  as  Mii^  or  the  centrical  point  between  the 
sources  of  the  four  great  rivers,  is  not  in  the  lati- 
tude of  forty-five  degrees,  a  further  correction  must 
take  place.  No  precision  can  be  expected  here ; 
but  this  centrical  point  cannot  be  carried  further 
North  than  thirty-nine  or  fort)^  degrees ;  and  the 
three  Northern  ranges  will  fall  in  the  following 
latitudes. 


/ 


Me'ru  in  40*,  the  Nila  range  in  47*,  &ceta  in 
52%  and  Sringd-van  in  59\ 

The  summit  of  Miru  is  represented  as  a  circular 
plain,  of  a  vast  extent,  surrounded  by  an  edge  of 
hills.  The  whole  is  called  IlAorattay  or  the  circle 
of  /^,  and  considered  as  a  celestial  Earth,  or 
SwargabMini ;  and  it  is  thus  called  to  this  day,  by 
the  people  of  Tibet ^  the  Chinese^  and  Xht  Tartars; 
and,  like  the  HhiduSy  they  have  it  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  worshipping  its  encircling  mountains 
whenever  they  descry  them.  According  to  De 
GuiGNES,  tlie  Chinese  call  them  Tien-d^hany   and 
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the  Tartars  Kiloman^  or  the  celestial  mountains. 
In  Tibet  they  call  them  Tangra^  or  Taf^la,  accord- 
ing to  F.  Cassiano  and  Pura'n-gir;  the  latter 
accompanied  the  late  Lama  to  Ckinaj  and  gave 
me  an  accurate  journal  of  his  march  from  Tmo(h 
Lumbo  to  suing,  or  Sining.  Tingrij  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tartars  and  Moguls,  signifies  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  even  Tibet  is  called  Tibet-Tingri,  or  the 
heavenly  country  of  Tibet.  The  name  of  Tien^han 
is  given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mountains  to  the 
North  of  Hima :  to  the  Southern  part  of  the  circle 
they  give  the  name  of  SHoue-c'han,  or  snowy  moun- 
tains.  This  range,  says  De  Guignes,  runs  along 
the  northern  limits  of  Indioy  toward  China^  encom- 
passing a  large  space,  enclosed,  as  it  were,  within 
a  circle  of  mountains  *.  The  Southern  extremity 
of  this  circle  is  close,  according  to  the  present 
Hindu  maps,  to  the  last,  or  Northern  range,  called 
Niskad'ha;  and  this  is  actually  the  case  with  the 
mountains  of  Tangrah,  near  Lassa,  which  is  in  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third  range.  Ac- 
cording to  F.  Cassiano,  the  mountains  of  Tan- 
grab  are  seen  from  the  summit  of  Camb&l&y  several 
days  journey  to  the  Westward  of  Lassa.  The  fa- 
mous Pura'k-gir  left  them  on  the  kft,  in  his  way 
from  Tissoo-Lumbo  to  China,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  coss,  and  did  not  fail  to  worship 
them.  At  the  distance  of  seventy-seven  coss  from 
the  last  place,  he  reckoned  Lassa  to  be  about 
twenty  coss  to  the  right  ^twenty-three  coss  beyond 
that,  he  was  near  the  mountains  of  ^injink  Tangr&^ 
a  portion  of  that  immense  circular  ridge.  In  his 
progress  toward  the  famous  temple  of  Ujuk,  or 
Vziik,  called  Souk  in  the  maps,  ne  saw  them  se- 
veral times.  Ciose  to  Ninjink-Tangra  he  entered 
the  mountains  of  Lurkinh,  called  Larkin  in  the  maps. 

*  Hutoire  de$  Huns,  Vol.  1I»  in  Ibe  begiimiDg. 
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VII.  This  sacred  mountain,  or  heaven-like  coun- 
tiy,  made  part,  it  secm,s,  of  the  sacred  cosmogra- 
phy of  the  ancients.  The  Jews  had  some  notions 
of  it,  and  called  it  the  mountain  of  God  :  they 
afterwards,  with  great  propriety,  gave  that  name 
to  mount  Moriah.  The  Greeks  had  their  mount 
OlympuSy  inaccessible  but  to  the  Gods;  and  7'^- 
vrattdy  or  Ild-vratta^  signifies  the  circle  of  Ila, 
the  Earth,  which  is  palled  also  TdA.  Olympus  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  lUpUy  or  Jlapus,  the  holy 
city  of  Ila,  or  Ida  :  thus  it  appears,  that  Olympus 
and  Ida  were  originally  the  same:  In  remembrance 
of  this  holy  circular  space,  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
when  wishing  to  build  a  town,  marked  out  a  circle, 
which  the  first  called  Olympus,  and  the  others 
MunduSy  from  the  Sanscrit  Marida,  a  circle ;  they 
said  alsowrA^  orhis,  which  is  a  translation  of  mawda, 
in  the  language  of  the  Gods,  into  that  of  mortals. 
According  to  Du  Perron,  the  P arsis  are  acquaint- 
ed with  such  a  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  world; 
and  so  are  the  Musulmans  to  this  day.  It  was  not 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  the  Scythians ;  for  they 
are  introduced  by  Justin,  saying,  that  their  na- 
tive country  was  situated  on  an  deviated  spot, 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  whicli 
rivers  flowed  in  all  directions.  The  Jews,  and 
Greeks  soon  forgot  the  original  3I6ru,  and  gave 
that  name  to  some  favourite  mountain  in  their  own 
country ;  the  first  to  mount  Sion,  or  Moriah.  The 
Greeks  had  their  Olympus,  and  mount  Idd,  near 
which  was  the  city  of  //mw,  Aikyam  in  Sanscrit, 
from  Ila\  whose  inhabitants  were  Meropes,  from 
Merupa;  being  of  divine  origin,  or  descended  from 
the  rulers  of  M6ru. 

Tliis  mountain  was  even  known  in  Europe  to  a 
late  period ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher, under  the^ame  of  Moregar,  from  Meru- 
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giri,  or  Metii^ir,  the  mountain  of  Meru.  It  is 
described  by  him  as  of  an  immense  height,  circu- 
lar, and  enclosing  several  countries  within. 

This  sacred  mountain  is  called,  by  divines  in  7i- 
bety  Righiel:  hence  Sosthenes,  as  cited  by  Plu- 
tarch*, instead  of  saying  that  Dionysius,  or 
Bacchus,  was  born  on  mount  MSrtf^  or  Meros^ 
says,  that  he  was  born  on  mount  Argillus,  which 
he  places,  if  is  true,  either  in  Egypt  or  Ethiopia. 

In  the  same  author  we  find  another  ridiculous 
story  about  this  mountain,  under  the  name  of  the 
bed  of  Boreas,  which  he  says  was  one  of  the  high- 
est peaks  of  miount  Caucasus^  and  from  which 
Jupiter  hurled  Saturn  down  into  Tartarus. 
Mount  MSru  is  called,  in  the  Deccan,  the  moun- 
tain, peak,  C^fa  of  Boreca,  or  the  pole  Bourekay 
by  Mr.  Bailly,  and  other  French  authors.  In 
the  Tamuli  language,  and  others  in  that  country, 
the  North  is  called  Fddaca,  Vadaburram,  or  Vdda^ 
purramj  generally  pronounced  Vdraca,  Sec.  the 
North  wind  V&rariada,  from  the  root  Vada.  In 
Sanscrit  J  C/i/ac  is  the  North,  or  l/ttara.  Vada  sig^ 
nifies  originally  high,  great,  &c.  and  the  North  is 
called,  in  Sanscrit,  Uttara,  from  its .  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  Gjxeks  thus  translated  Cut  a,  the  peak 
of  Burraca,  Badaga,  Badaca,  by  the  bed  of  Bo- 
reas; because  KoitS,  in  Greek,  signifies  a  bed. 
This  mode  of  translation  seems  to  have  been  much 
in  use  among  them ;  for  they  translated  Deo-ban, 
the  forest  of  the  Gods,  by  Theon-painai,  Deorum- 
pcence.  The  Atsh&mi,  a  powerful  tribe  in  the  hills 
near  the  Ganges^  by  Astomi,  or  people  without 
mouths. 

*  Plutarch  de  flum. 
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The  Bittigi  mountains  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  De€^ 
can,  are  in  the  country  of  the  Bodegas,  according 
to  European  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  their  language  is  called  Badega.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  that  country  are  called,  in  the  Tamuli  dia* 
lect,  Fdducin;  and  by  others  Vaduca  and  Vadugas^ 
but  generally  pronounced  Virugds  and  fVan^as ; 
though  in  writing  they  retain  the  letter  D,  which 
has  a  peculiar  sound  between  £)  and  R,  as  in  San^ 
Merit.  NoNNUs,  in  his  Diamfsiacs^j  takes  particu- 
lar notice  of  mount  MirUj  and  of  its  circular  sur- 
face on  its  summit  "  Bacchus,'*  says  he,  "  or 
"CrIshna,  divided  his  forces  into  four  armies; 
"  one  he  sent  to  the  foot  of  the  Northern  moun- 
'*  tain,  with  a  circular  summit,  and  surrounded 
'*  with  deep  vallies  shaded  with  trees ;  and  from 
"  this  peak,  in  Caucasus^  issue  many  rivers,  de- 
**  riving  their  waters  from  Jupiter.**  This  was 
Jupiter  Pluvialis,  the  Indra  of  the  Hindus, 
who  holds  his  court  on  the  summit  of  MirUy  which 
is  called  the  Swerga^  or  heaven  of  Indra.  To 
this  mountain  Euhemerus  gives  the  name  of 
OlympuSj ,  and  very  properly.  It  is  emphatically 
called,  as  we  have  seen,  the  circle  or  7/4,  or 
IdAy  or  Il&oratta;  it  might  be  called  also  Il&pUj  or 
IlApus,  the  city  of  the  Earth,  or  lU-puSj  from  Ha 
or  lias,  which  sounds  exactly  like  Ilos  in  Greek. 
Ila  was  the  son  of  Vaivaswata-Manu,  or  Noah, 
and  who,  in  his  old  age,  resigned  the  empire  of 
the  Earth  to  him ;  and  thus  he  became  Itd-pati,  or 
Jyi-pati,  the  Lord  sovereign  of  the  earth,  and  Ilus 
the  eldest,  in  Homer,  lived  near  mount  Olympus 
and  Ida,  in  the  city  of  Iliuniy  inhabited  by  Me* 

ROPES. 

Ila',  Id&y  and  /ri,  in  Sanscrit,  signify  the  earth ; 
*  NoMNi  2>tOfiy.  lib.  XXVU.  v.  150.  &c. 
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and  these  three  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
language^:  Ihfs^  or  IloSy  signifies  wwrf;  Era  is  the 
earth ;  and  Ida'  is  the  name  of  the  goddess  Earth, 
Idcea  mater,  both  in  Greek  and  the  ancient  Gothic. 
Athjenagoras,  as  cited  by  Rudbeck*   informs 
us,  that,  according  to  Orpheus,  water  was  first, 
and  from  it  was  created  Ilys,  or  Earth,  in  an  unr 
formed  state ;  Ila',  or  Ila's,  was  the  son  of  Manu, 
or  Noah,  called  also  Mitra  Varun'a  in  the  Pm- 
rariaSj    or  the  friendly  Varuna,  or  Neptune. 
According  to  Hesychius,  Ilaon,  a  hero,  was  the 
son  of  Poseidon,  the  God  of  the  sea,    Jya,  in 
Sanscrit,    is  the  Earth ;    and  in  Greek,  Aia,  G^, 
or  Gaid,  which  last  signifies  earth,  and  also  dust. 
Thus,  in  Sanscrit,  lid  is  the  earth,  and  Aileyam  is 
dust  and  earth  also.     Aileyamrpus  is  synonymous 
with  Ild-pus,  and  is  the  famous  city  of  Indra, 
and  of  the  Gods ;  a  heavenly  city,  which  is  really  a 
terrestrial  hecpoen.    The  followers  of  Alexander 
mistook    a  small  mountain,   between   Cabul  and 
the  Indus,  for  the  original  J/^/^w.     This  is  called 
Mh*u-^ringa,  or  the  peak  of  Meru,  in  the  Puri^ 
vlas,  and  is  considered  as  a  splinter  of  that  holy 
mountain.     There  are  many  other  hills  thus  called 
in  India,  besides  artificial  ones  ;  and  the  Gods  are 
supposed  to  come  and  sport  there  occasionally. 
Tlie  Cheeks  had  likewise  several  holy  mountains, 
called  Olympus  and  Ida.     Euhemerus  calls  it  Tri^ 
phylian  OlympuSy  because  Jupiter Triphylius,  or 
Siva,  with  his  trident  (trisul)]  resides  there,  and 
fixed  it  on  its  summit     The  Trisul  is  called  Tri^ 
phala,  in  the  North- West  parts  of  India,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Tri-phala,  which  is  rendered  in  Lexicons 
by  Tri'Cantaca,  or  having  three  points.    The  word 
phala  was  used  in  the  West  in  that  sensf^'and  the 
obelisks  in  the. circus  were  called  Phala.     But  as 

_,V       II  III        tm  ,         HI II— ■■   ■  I  II    ■■ ■■  — .   ^—1  I.II.I    M    I,  ..11. 

♦  Volame  II,  page  466. 
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Tri'philioSy  in  Greeh,  signifies  three  tribes  or  fami- 
lies, f'uHEMERUs  thought  proper  to  translate  it 
thus ;  besides,  he  found  three  nations  and  cities  in 
the  legends  of  India^  which  he  might  conceive 
countenanced  his  translation.  The  abode  of  Urd-* 
nus  was'  called  Ccelus^  or  Coilus,  by  the  Latiam; 
and  he.  is  the  same  with  Siva,  called  the  God  of 
Cailds^  because  he  resides  on  Cailasa,  one  of  the 
three  peaks  on  the  summit  of  Mkru. 

Mount  Meru\%  said  to  be  of  four  different  co- 
lours, toward  the  four  cardinal  points;  but  the 
Paurariics  are  by  no  means  unanimous  about  them; 
and  the  seas,  through  the  reflection  of  the  solar 
beams  from  each  side,  are  of  the  same  colours. 
The  East,  like  the  Brdhmens,  is  of  a  white  colour  j 
the  South,  like  the  Faisyas^  is  yellow ;  Apara,  the 
West,  like  the  Sudras^  is  of  a  brown  or  dark  co- 
lour; and  the  North  is  red,  like  the  Csftatriyas. 
But  in  the  Haimavatchatida,  MSru  is  said  to  be 
supported,  or  propped,  by  four  enormous  but- 
tresses; that  toward  the  East,  is  of  pure  gold; 
toward  the  South,  of  Jron ;  to  the  West,  of  sil- 
ver; and  the  buttress  to  the  North,  of  copper. 
Thus  toward  the  East  it  is  yellow,  to  the  South 
red,  white  to  the  West,  and  of  a  dark  brown  to 
the  North.  There  are  several  other  opinions,  which 
I  shall  pass  over  with  observing,  that  the  Indian 
ocean  is  called  Jrunoda,  or  ArimodMhi,  or  the 
Red  sea,  being  reddened  by  the  reflection  of  the 
solar  beams  from  that' side  of  M&ru  which  is  of 
that  colour;  and  Pjlinv  nearly  says  the  same 
thing*.  I  shall  pass  over  the  extravagant  ac- 
counts of  this  famous  mountain,  represented  by 
some  as  a#cone,  by  others  as  an  inverted  one.  In 
Ceylon^  they  say  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 

♦  Pliny,  Lib.  6,  c.  23. 
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round  column :  in  Tibet  this  column  is  said  to  be 
square;  some  of  the  followers  of  Jin^a  compare  it 
to  a  drum,  that  is  to  say,  they  give  it  the  shape 
of  a  barrel.  This  idea,  however  extravagant  and 
absurd,  prevailed  once  in  the  West,  as  we  have 
seen  before. 

VIII.  The  rivers  flowing  from  Miru  are  four  in 
number:  there  are  four  also  in  scnp  are;  and  we 
read,  in  the  Edda^  of  four  primaeval  rivers  of  milk 
flowing  from  the  teats  of  the  cow  Audhumhla.  In 
all  these  accounts,  these  rivers  are  only  branches 
of  an  original  one,  called  Swargangd,  or  Mandd-- 
cinij  in  the  Pur&n'as:  in  the  Edda  all  rivers  derive 
their  origin  from  that  (jailed  liver  gelmtr;  but  in 
scripture  it  has  no  name. 

It  rises  from  under  the  feet  of  Vishnu,  at  the 
polar  star,  and,  passing  through  the  circle  of  the 
moon,  it  falls  upon  the  summit  of  Meru,  where  it 
divides  into  four  streams,  flowing  toward  the  four 
cardinal  points.  According  to  Genesis,  this  river . 
went  forth,  watering  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  of 
course  winding  through  it;  from  thence  it  was 
parted,  and  became  into  four  heads.  The  Paurd- 
rites  use  the  same  expression,  but  in  a  literal  sense; 
and  suppose  that  these  four  branches  pass  actually 
through  four  rocks,  carved  into  the  shape  of  four 
heads  of  various  animals.  The  Ganges,  running 
towards  the  South,  passes  through  a  row's  head ; 
hence  India  is  called  the  country  of  the  Cow,  its 
inhabitants  are  descended,  according  to  some,  from 
a  cow,  whence  they  are  styled  Gau-vansas,  they 
were  originally  Go-p/das,  or  simply  Pallis^  or  shep- 
herds. To  the  West  is  a  horse's  head,  from  which 
flows  \}[it  chacshu  ox  oxus :  2iW^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  it,  are  of  course  .^^i^^^y, 
or  Turangamus,  horses  or  rather  horsemei^,    Ac- 

Vol.  Via    •  Y 
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cording  to  Scripture  the  house  of  Togarmah,  or 
Thorgama,  as  he  is  called  by  Cedrenus  and  Syn- 
ctLLUs,  traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,  with  horses. 
Toward  the  East  is  the  head  of  lan  elephant,  frotn 
which  flows  the  river  Sita :  and  to  the  North  is  a 
lion's  head,  from  which  flows  the  Bhadra^md ; 
hence  this  country,  the  same  with  Siberia^  is  called 
the  kingdom  of  tne  lions :  and  there  was  actually 
a  powerful  Tartarian  tribe  called  the  tribe  of  the 
lion. 

The  Baudd'hists  have  no  rivers  on  Meru;  but 
place  the  origin  of  them  in  the  South- West  quar- 
ter. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  place  the 
seven  dwipas,  pr  ranges  of  mountains,  with  tlieir 
seas  between  MSru,  and  India^  or  Jainbu-dwipa. 
These  seven  seas,  or  rather  the  river  of  milk, 
winding  seven  times  round  MirUy  is  the  ori- 
ginal river,  which  re-appears  in  the  South- West, 
and  there  parting,  becomes  into  four  heads  of  ani- 
mals, the  same  as  in  the  Pur&rias.  But  the  rivers 
are  very  different,  being  the  Ganges^  the  Sind'ku 
or  Indus,  the  Pahkiu  or  BrakmA-pditra,  which  springs 
from  the  head  of  an  elephant ;  and  for  this  reason 
upper  Tibet  is  called  the  kingdom  of  the  elephant, 
though  there  are  no  elephants  there  at  present* 
The  other  river,  toward  the  North,  issues  from  a 
lion's  head,  and  is  called  Sitd:  it  is  the  Otk^. 
These  four  riveis  spring  from  the  roots  of  the  tree 
Jambuj  of  a  most  extravagant  size.  The  Baud- 
delists  seem  to  know  but  of  one  tree  of  knowledge^ 
and  granting  all  our  wishes.  The  Paur&n'ks  have 
many,  which  they  call  CalpavrUcsha.  There  is  but 
one  in  the  Mosaical  account,  and  the  Musulmans 
acknowledge  but  one,  which  they  c^iXTuba:  and 
our  ancestors  boasted  of  the  famous  Ash-trec 
Ygdr&sil.  This  river  of  milk,  winding  round  Meru^ 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  followers  of  Bupd'ua  ;  I  re* 
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member  seeing  in  one  of  the  l^ur&rtas^  that  the 
heavenly  Ganges  winds  seven  times  round  M6ru ; 
that  is  between  that  mountain,  and  the  divipa  of 
Jambu.  The  Styjc^  according  to  mythologists  in 
the  West,  went  nine  times  round  the  world ;  for 
nine  was  a  favourite  number  among  them :  and  the 
ancient  Goths  reckoned  nine  worlds,  or  dwipas. 
The  elevated  plains  of  Miru  are  perhaps  the  high- 
est spot,  or  at  least  the  highest  flat  in  the  old  con- 
tinent. Its  height  toward  India,  and  China,  is 
prodigious :  it  is  not  so  considerable  toward  the 
North,  and  iis  still  less  toward  the  North-west, 
where  the  ascent  between  the  Lithinos-pyrgos  or 
stone- tower,  and  the  station  of  the  merchants 
trading  to  China,  is  by  no  means  very  difficult. 
The  Lithinos-pyrgos  still  exists  under  the  name'^of 
Chalsatoon,  or  the  forty  columns  ;  and  is  famous  all 
over  these  countries.  The  station  of  the  merchants 
is  still  their  place  of  rendezvous  to  this  day,  and 
is  called  Tuct-Soleiman,  or  the  throne  of  Solomon. 
The  LithinoS'pyrgos  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  small 
branch  jutting  out  of  a  range  of  mountains  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  or  to  the  North,  and  projects  to- 
ward the  South,  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain.  Its  extremity,  consisting  of  a  solid 
rock,  has  been  cut  into  a  regular  shape,  with  two 
rows,  each  of  twenty  columns.  The  front  part  is 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  the  upper  row  of 
columns  remains  suspended  from  the  top :  the  co- 
lumns below  answering  to  them,  with  their  enta- 
blature, having  been  destroyed.  It  is  a  most  won- 
derful work,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  super- 
natural agents  as  usual. 

At  the  distance  of  a  day's  mardi  toward  the  East, 
is  Hoshan,  or  Oshn,  called  also  Oo^/?,  or  Owsh: 
there  begins  a  chain  of  mountains,  from  which 
springs  a  rivulet  called  Aschofi  by  Sf  rablenberg: 
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the  range  itself  is  called  Aidzin  by  Major  Rennell, 
in-  bis  map  of  tbe  twenty  Satrapies  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  Tbereends  tbe  country  of  Bokhara, 
and  begins  tbe  empire  of  China.  It  is  a  famous 
pass,  and  is  naturally  the  rendezvous  of  the  mer- 
chants trading  from  the  West  to  China.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  fort,  now  in  ruins,  and  on  a  small 
peak  near  it  is  a  very  ancient  building,  like  a 
tower,  of  a  wonderful  structure,  called  the  throne 
of  Solomon,  near  it  is  a  mosque  of  curious  marble. 
Then,  for  ten  days,  there  is  nothing  remarkable ; 
the  ground  gently  rising  and  faUing;  and  you  ar- 
rive in  the  vicinity  of  mines  of  lead,  which  is  ex- 
ported all  over  the  country.  Two  days  further 
you  enter  the  plains  of  Cashghay  which  is  one  day's 
journey  further, 

Tliis  account  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  a  Ru^- 
sian,  called  Czernichef,  who  travelled  that  way 
fxom  Bokh&ra  to  Cashmir,  in  the  year  1780,  and 
was  kindly  given  to  me  by  P.  Wendle,  at  Luck- 
now.  He  had  been  made  prisoner  on  the  frontiers 
of  Siberia^  by  the  CalmackSy  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
the  UsbcQk  Tartars.  His  master,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant, went  to  trade  to  Cdshghar,  Yarchand^  and 
Cashmir ;  and,  being  pleased  with  his  behaviour, 
gave  him  his  liberty.  In  company  with  some  ^r- 
7nenia?is  he  came  to  LucknoWy  wiiere  he  was  relieved 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whose  generosity  enabled  him 
to  revisit  his  native  country.  P.  Wendle  repre- 
sented him  to  me  as  a  plain  honest  man,  and  with 
his  master  he  had  learned  Persian  enough  to  make 
himself  understood.  His  route  from  Cogend  to 
Yardhand  is  as  follows  : 

From  Cogend  to  Cucan  ....  two  days, 

Marhdd?iy ,  .  one  day, 

Gherabd  and  Chdlsatoon     .  •  .  two  days, 
Hoshan  pass one  day, 
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Lead  mines '.  .  p  .  ten  days, 

To  Girrel,  and  entrance  into 

the  plains two  days, 

Cashghdr,  with  a  mud  fort  .  ,  one  day. 


Tn  the  mountains  to  the  right  of  the  road  from 
C&shghciry  to  Yarchand,  he  was  told  that  the  Indus 
had'  its  source.  According  to  the  account  of  some 
natives  of  Samarcandj  the  first  part  of  the  route 
Itands  thus : 
Cojend^ 

CAmb&dam 10  coss, 

Cucan 12 

Murghuldn 15 

NtmukMn  ............  10 

Tukt-Soldman  or  Oush 10 

Their  account  was  from  report ;  for  they  never 
liad  travelled  that  way,  CdnbAdam  seems  to  be 
the  Candeban  in  Strahlenberg's  map:  Cocan  ov 
Cucan,  the  Cqem  of  the  Nubian  geographer :  and 
l^emukhdn  is  the  Namagan  of  Strahlenberg's. 
The  LithinoS'pyrgos  seems  to  be  the  Cliff  ox  Aacabn 
of  the  Nubian  geographer,  which  must  have  had 
something  very  remarkable  to  be  thus  noticed- 
One  day's  march  toward  the  East  is  the  fort  and 
pass  ofjstas,  Atas,  or  JEuhan,  The  fort  on  a  high 
nill  was  built  to  put  a  stop  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  from  Bagharghar  or  Tancdbas,  whose  capi- 
tal city  was  thirty-seven  days  march  to  the  East- 
ward. From  Asias  to  Tobbot,  there  were  ten  days 
Uiarch,  according  to  the  same  geographer,  wha 
me'ant  Cashghdr  by  it,,  perhaps,  because  the  cara- 
vans to,  and  from  Tibet  met  there;  and  Mr.  Dan- 
ville is  of  the  same  opinion.  In  Ulugbeo's  ta- 
bles, and  in  the  Ayin-Acberi  in  the  printed  copies, 
we  read  Rus  instead  of  Oush :  the  distance  between 
Cos^^d  and  Oush  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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miles,  which  agrees  tolerably  wdl'with  the  above 
account 

Between  the  ratiges  to  the  North  and  South  of 
Mhm^  the  Paur&riics  place  two  other  ranges  of 
mountains ;  one  on  each  side  of  MirUj  and  in  a 
North  and  South  direction.  The  Western  range, 
called  Gand'hamddana^  does  really  exist,  and  an- 
swers to  the  Comadi  mountains  of  Ptolemy,  called 
also  Cumuda  in  the  Puranas.  But  the  Eastern 
range,  called  Mdlyavan,  and  answering  to  the 
former,  exists  hut  in  the  imagination  of  the  Pau- 
rdfiics ;  symmetry  certainly  required,  it,  ^nd  this 
was  enough  for  tliem, 

IX,  In  the  V^yu  Pur^iia^  we  we  told,  that  the 
water  or  Ogha  of  the  ocean,  coming  down  from 
heaven  like  a  stream  of  Amrita  upon  Mhu^  en- 
circles it,  through  sevep  chanfiels,,  for  the  space  of 
»4,000  Yojcmaa,  and  then  divides  into  four  streams, 
which,  falling  from  the  immense  height  of  Meru, 
rest  themselves  in  four  lakes,  from  which  they 
spring  over  the  mountains  through  the  air,  just 
hrushmg  the  summits.  This  wild  account  was  not 
unknown  in  the  West;  for  this  passage  is  trans* 
lated,  almost  verbally,  by  Pliny  and  Q.  Curtius, 
in  speaking  of  the  Ganges.  C$im  magm  fragore 
ipsius  statim  fontis  Ganges  erumpit^  et  magnorum 
Viontium  juga  rpcto  alveo  stringit,  et  ubiprimum 
mollis  planitits  contingaty  in  qtwdam  lacu  hospitatur. 
The  words  in  Italics  are  from  Puny*,  the  othera 
from  Curtius  f. 

These  four  lakes  aye  called  Arufioia  in  the  East; 
Mdnasa  in  the  South;  in  the  West  Sitodd:  the 
fourth,  in  the  North  is  called  Mahd-Bhadrd. 

*  Pliny  VI.  c.  18°,  f  Cu^tivs  VIH,  c.  y. 
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From  Mana-Sar&om^a^  or,  according  to  the  vulgar 
pronunciation,  Mdnsaraui\  the  lake  of  Mdna  or 
Mdnasa^  issues  xht  Ganges.  According  to  Pura'n- 
ciR,  who  accompanied  the  late  Lama  to  China^ 
and  had  seen  that  lake  in  his  way  from  La^sa  to 
Lddac,  it  i«  called  in  Tibet^  Chu-Mdpanh^  or  tb^ 
lake  of  Mdpmh.  In  the  Lama's  map  it  is  called 
Mapama:  but  Puran-gir,  a  well  informed  man, 
assured  me  that  its  true  name  was  Mdpanh.  It 
was  probably  written  at  first  Mapam  by  Portuguese 
Jesuits^  in  whose  language  the  letter  M,  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  has  a  nasal  sound,  as  it  had  in  Latin^ 
and  is  to  be  sounded  like  the  letter  N  at  the  end  of 
a  word  in  Frmch. 

This  lake  is  constantly  called  Mdnsaraur  by 
pilgrims ;  but  there  appears,  according  to  the  Pau- 
rdriics^  to  be  another,  a  great  way  to  the  North ; 
this  they  call  Bindu-Saro^ara,  or  the  lake  formed 
by  the  Bindu^  or  drops  of  water  falling  from  tl]ie 
hair  of  Maha'-deva,  when  he  received  the  holy 
stream,  from  on  high,  on  his  head.  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  confusion  in  the  Pur/m'ds  about  Mdna- 
Sarovara;  and  we  must  then  acknowledge  two 
lakes  of  that  name :  one  on  the  summit  of  MLrUy 
and  the  other  to  the  South  of  it :  for  the  sacred 
books  cannot  be  reconciled  otherwise,  In  that  case 
^mdu-sar(wm'a^  n^iemtioned  but  seldo^n,  is  the  same 
\ifith  the  Soudiern  Mcma-sarcwara.  The  great 
Mdna-sarovara^  which  proceeded  from  the  heart  of 
^r^hma',  is  on  MkrUy  and  the  four  great  rivers 
issue  from  it :  bnt  from  this  Manmrmir^  South  of 
Miruy  the  Ganges  is  the  only  river  issuing.  It  is 
of  course  the  same  with  Bindursaraury  or  the  lake 
Mdpanh  of  ti^ose  of  Tibet. 

According  to  Pura'jt-gir,  this  lake  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  ©lain  covered  with  long  grass,  to  the 
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North  of  which  is  a  conical  hill  called  Khyem-lung^ 
and-  dedicated  to  Maha'-deva  ;  and  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  map  of  the  Lamas,  but  without  name, 
and  with  two  roads  ending  there.  It  is  one  of  the 
Southern  peaks  of  mount  Cantaisch^  which  rises 
above  the  rest  to  an  amazing  height.  A  small 
stream,  rising  behind  the  subordinate  peak  of 
Khyem-lung,  is  considered  by  pilgrims  as  the  source 
of  the  Ganges.  There  ended  the  survey  of  the  Lama 
mathematicians ;  and  the  countries  to  the  South, 
and  South- West,  were  added  afterwards,  from  the 
report  of  natives.  During  the  rains  the  lake  is  said 
to  overflow,  and  several  streams  rush  down  from 
the  hills !  but  they  soon  dry  up,  even  the  sacre4 
stream  itself  not  excepted. 

According  to  Pura'n-gir,  and  other  pilgrims 
from  India,  this  extensive  plain  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  peaks,  or  conical  hills,  but  very  irre-^ 
gular :  toward  the  North  they  rise  gradually,  and 
a  little  beyond  the  sugar-loaf  hill  of  Khyem-lung 
begins  the  base  ofCantaisch.  Toward  the  East  the 
range  of  peaks  is  very  low,  forming  only  a  serrated 
crest.  To  the  South  this  crest  is  much  higher  than 
toward  the  other  cardinal  points :  but,  to  the  North, 
the  mountains  beyond  the  crest  are  very  high. 
The  Southern  crest  is  very  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake.     The  lake  itself  forms  an  irregular  oval,  ap- 

{>roaching  to  a  circle,  but  the  two  inlets  or  smaller 
akes  to  the  North  are  said  not  to  exist,  for  Pu-r 
ban'-gir's  route  was  to  the  North  of  the  lake,  and 
close  to  its  shore,  and  he  did  not  see  them.  Pilr 
grims  are  five  days  in  going  round  the  lake,  and 
the  place  of  worship,  or  Gombahy  is  to  the  South. 
It  consists  of  a  few  huts,  with  irregular  steps  down 
the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  Ganges  issues  from  it, 
and  during  the  dry  season  its  stream  is  hardly  five 
or  six  inches  deep,    It  does^  not  go  through  th^ 
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lake  called  Lankenm  the  maps;  it  flows  to  the 
South  East  of  it,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
coss.  This  lake  is  called  in  India  the  pool  of  Ra'- 
VANA  :  and  because  he  is  the  Lord  of  Lancd  ;  his 
pool  is  called  the  lake  of  Lanca^  or  Lankeriy  in  the 
maps. 

The  lake  of  Man-^araiir  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
as  I  observed  before,  and  it  is  probably  the  same 
that  is  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  who  savs  it  was 
eight  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.  M.  Polo 
describes  it  as  to  the  West  of  Tibet,  but  !does  not 
tnention  its  name.  It  is  noticed  by  P.  Monserrat, 
who  accompanied  the  Emperor  Acbar  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Cabul,  in  the  year  1581.  He  calls  it  Man^ 
saruor,  and,  from  the  report  of  pilgrims,  places  it 
in  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude  North  ;  and  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  North-East  of 
Serhind.  The  iirst  European  who  saw  it,  was  P. 
Andrada,  in  the  year  1624  :  and  in  the  years  1715, 
and  17Ib\  it  was  visited  by  the  missionaries  P, 
Pesiderius,  and  Emanuel  Freyer. 

The  Burmahs  call  this  lake  Anaudat,  and  place 
four  heads  of  animals  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
from  which  spring  the  four  great  rivers  ;  and  thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of  Tibet  and  Ava^  this 
4ake  is  the  real  Man-saraur.  From  this  description 
one  might  be  induced  to  suppose  this  lake  to  be  the 
crater  of  a  Folcano^  but  much  larger  than  any  now 
existing.  Ctesias  says  that  a  liquid  matter  like 
oil  was  swimming  on  its  surface,  and  was  carefully 
collected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  M.  Polo  adds, 
that  pearls  were  found  there.  The  pilgrims  I  have 
consulted  knew  nothing  either  of  this  precious  oil 
or  of  the  pearls.  They  shewed  me,  however,  small 
pebbles,  some  like  pease,  others  as  big  as  a  pigeon's 
fgg,  which  they  told  me  were  found  on  the  shores 
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of  that  lake,  and  that  pilgrims  used  to  take  a  fe^ 
of  them  as  relics,  to  give  to  tlieir  friepds  ;  and  I 
was  presented  accordingly  with  some.  They  are  in 
general  as  transparent  as  the  purest  chrystal,  and  I 
should  suspect  them  to  be  pieces  of  chrystal,  broken 
and  rounded  by  mutual  attrition,  occasioned  by 
the  motion  of  waters. 

To  the  West  of  this  lake  springs  the  Sita-CmfhA^ 
probably  the  Sitocatis  oS  A^niA'ss,  It  is  calle<l  also 
the  MkcKkd-Ganga,  or  impure  6r/z«^es ;  and  is  sup^ 
posed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  with  the  'Satlaj  or 
Sitloda  in  the  Pcmjdb :  this  erroneous  idea  seems  te  . 
originate  from  its  being  called  by  pilgrims  Sitloda  .^ 
but  its  true  name  is  Sitod&y  nearly  synonymous  with 
fSita-cdnfha,  The  famous  Jaya-sinha,  Rajah  of 
Jaypoor,  sent  people  as  far  as  the  Cow's-mouth,  and 
they  found  that  the  Sitod4,  after  flowing  for  a  con- 
siderable space  toward  the  West  suddenly  turned 
to  the  South,  came  within  two  miles  of  the  Cow's-^ 
mouth,  and  fell  into  the  Ganges  about  sii^teaa  coss 
lower. 

To  the  East,  or  j&arfl,  is  the  Aru^oda  lake,  lite-^ 
rally  the  water  or  lake  oi  Aruiia  or  Dawn :  and  it 
is  called  to  this  d^y  Orin-nor^  or  the  lake  of  Orm^ 
and  from  it  flows  the  yellow  river,  the  Siid  of  the 
J^urdnfas,  called  ftlso  Fara-Garidicay  or  Eastern 
Guitdica. 

Apasien'a,  or  to  the  We&t,  is  the  SiHdi  lake 
from  which  issues  the  Apara-^jran'died  or  Western 
G^n'dicAj  called  also  Chacshu  in  the  Pur&naSy  Ojm^ 
by  the  GreekSy  and  Cocsku  by  the  natives.  Thi^ 
lake  at  the  source  of  the  Ojms^  is  noticed  in  some 
maps  :  by  the  natives  it  is  called  Cul  or  the  lake ; 
^nd  by  Persian  Jiuthors  Divsaran ;  according  to 
Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  life  of  NadibtShap;  JP^«n 
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sara^  in  Sanscrit j  signifies  tlie  lake  of  tbe  Gods,  or 
the  divine  lake.  According  to  them  it  is  near  the 
inouBtains  of  And^mas  from  the  Sansctit  And'ha-Ta^ 
rnasa^  ov  And'h-Tamas:  both  words  imply  darkness; 
but  being  joined  together,  imply  it  in  a  superlative 
degree ;  and  it  is  t][ie  name  or  one  of  the  divisions 
of  hell.  On  their  summit  is  the  Belur,  or  dark  coun- 
try  of  the  maps.  The  Anfhema  mountains  are  called 
Sacr&nthema  by  Bernard  Goez.  An  intelligent  and 
well  informed  native  of  Biducshan^  and  royal  mes- 
(Benger  of  that  country  for  forty  year$,  under  . 
Ahmed  and  Zeman-Shah,  informed  m^  that  Sern 
Anthema  is  the  true  name ;  that  s^r  or  mreh  signi* 
fies  in  his  country,  endj  limits  or  border^  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  name  of  a  place  near  the  Antkenm 
mountains,  as  Ser^Hind^  or  on  the  borders  of  Hind^ 
This  lake  is  said  to  be  three  days  journey  in  cir-» 
cumference.  The  Oim  does  not  spring  immedi-^ 
etely  from  it,  but  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to 
the  West  it  emerges  from  the  ground.  The  Cocshg 
IS  the  «acred  stream  .which  sanctifies  the.  waters  of 
the  Oxus;  but  by  no  means  the  main  stream,  which 
is  more  to  the  North,  It  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
Ganges^  the  sacred  stream  of  which  is  called  Alaca^ 
rwnda^  and  is  but  a  small  river,  the  source  of  which 
is  twelve  coss  to  the  North-East  of  Badaricasrama, 
und,  I  believe,  about  130  miles  from  ffardw^r. 
From  the  lake  to  the  hills  to  the  Eastward  is  an 
extensive  plain.  Called  SArdgh-Chopauriy  or  the 
plains  ofChopawn.  There  are  four  places  there  mevn 
tioned  by  Goez,  Ciarciunar^  or  Uhar-^Chundr  the 
four  cedars,  like  the  four  cedars,  or  pines,  perhaps^i 
near  Cashmir^  called  ChAt^-Chtmar  also :  these  four 
trees  no  longer  exist  *,  Sarcil  was  explained  to  vae^ 
by  Camber-Ali,  the  king's  messenger,  by  Serth- 

m  \  I         ■ •  •   ' '  '       ■■-,..-,.  I     I     II  1  . 

*  Mr.  FoRSTER  renders  the  word  Chttndr  by  plane  trt^  in  \m 
fu:count  of  Cashmir,  and  be  i$  jperbap  right,  ^ 
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cm/,  or  Ser^-cul  dose,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  lake : 
and  Serpanil  by  Ser-pamer.  These  mountains  are 
called  in  the  PurArias  Cumvda^  the  Comaidi  of 
Ptolemy,  and  Anjana  6r  Cfishna  the  black  moun- 
tains. Camber-Ali  gave  me  a  dreadful  account 
of  them  from  report,  for  he  never  saw  them,  but 
at  a  distance. 

The  fourth  lake  in  the  North  is  called  MahA^ 
JRhadra^  which  is  probably  the  lake  Saisam,  from 
which  flows  the  river  Irtiz.  As  the  epithet  Maha 
implies  a  great  lake,  1  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  lake  Baikal ; 
but  it  is  too  much  out  of  the  way :  though  I  must 
confess,  that  its  distance  can  be  no  objection  with 
the  Payran'ics.  Besides,  the  Baikal  lake  is  called 
to  this  day  Srctto-imre^  or  the  holy  and  sacred  sea, 
and  the  country  about  it,  and  all  along  the  Ergonty 
or  j4rgon,  is  considered  as  holy  by  the  Hindus,  who 
occasionally  visit  this  sacred  spot.  Eiir.L,  in  his 
travels,  mentions  his  seeing  a  Hindu  there  from 
Madras.  Str a  h len berg  saw  another  at  Tabolsk, 
who,  it  seems,  had  settled  there.  I  have  seen  two 
who  had  visited  that  country,  one  was  called  Arees"- 
wara,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  essay  on  mount 
Caucasus.  The  four  sacred  rivers  springing  from 
the  Man-sarovara,  according  to  the  divines  of 
Tibet,  are  the  Bramd-putra,  tne  Ganges,  the  Indus, 
and  the  Sild.  The  Ganges  is  the  only  one  that 
really  issues  from  that  lake,  or  if  the  three  others 
do,  i^  must  be  through  subterranean  channels ;  and 
such  communications,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
are  very  common  in  the  Puran'as.  The  Sita  may 
be  the  Sitoda,  Sitloda,  supposed  to  communicate 
with  the  ^Satlaj  or  'Satodara,  thus  called  from  its 
hundred  branches  or  bellies,  through  wliich  it  \^ 
supposed  to  fall  into  the  sea. 
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The  Indus  was  supposed  formerly  to  have  its 
source  not  far  from  Mansarcrjara^  ■  which  P.  Mon- 
SERiiAT  places  in  thirty-t\vo  degrees  of  latitude 
North;  and  the  source  of  the  Indus  in  latitude 
32"*  15',  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
source  and  the  lake  r  45'. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  Delhi^  and 
Mmuarovara  is  according  to  Monserrat  5*  2'. 
This  places  Mamar&vara  in  82**  2'  of  longitude, 
and  both  its  longitude  and  latitude  are  remarkably 
correct:  but  what  is  more  surprising,  the  good 
father  was  ignorant  that:  the  Ganges  issued  from  it. 
Abul  Fazii.  places  the  source  of  the  Indus  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude  with  Cashmir,  but  eighteen 
degrees  to  the  Eastw^ard.  The  Indus  has  its  source 
four  or  five  days  journey  to  the  North- West  of 
Ydrchand,  according  to  Czernichef:  it  runs 
thence  in  a  direction  South  South-East  toward 
Lddac,  2ind  within  two  days  journey  of  it:  nay^ 
merchants,  who  trade  from  India  to  CdshghaVj  say 
it  can  be  done  in  one  day.  The  Indus  then  turns 
immediately  toward  the  West,  taking  an  immense 
sweep  round  Cashmir ;  and  the  place  near  LAdac^ 
where  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  Westward,  has  been 
mistaken  for  its  source. 

X.  The  followers  of  Jina  in  the  Trai-locyd-der- 
p^^i'tf  represent  the  old  continent,  as  consisting  of 
two  concentric  dwipaSy  of  the  same  superficial  ex- 
tent. They  call  the  whole  world  Aral,  or  Adai- 
dwipas,  literally  the  two  and  half  Islands.  The 
two  first  dzeipas  are  Zambu  in  the  centre,  and 
Dhdtuci:  and  they  are  divided  by  an  intermediate 
sea.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  in 
which  are  many  islands,  called,  in  general,  Antaca 
or  Anta-mahdwipaSy  or  the  islands  at  the  anta  (end^ 
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or  extremity)  of  the  world.  The  first  of  them  is 
the  White  Island,  and  the  last  Swayambhwja-dwipa^ 
called  Pmhcara  in  the  Furartas. 

Beyond  this  is  thehalfof  P2«^Acflrm,  the  ^Swarrtd- 
bhumi  of  the  Purdnas,  which  surrounds  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  mountain  of  Mdnasoftara,  called 
Loc&hca  by  the  Paurctriks.  Beyoncf  th?s  circular 
range  is  the  other  half  of  Ptiskcara:  but  as  it  is  out 
of  the  world,  it  i$  not  included  in  their  sys-tem  of 
geography. 

In  the  division  of  the  old  Continent  into  nine 
parts  by  the  Paurdnics,  Bhdrata  is  er/bneously  in- 
troduced :  it  should  be  N&bahi.  For  Agnid'hra, 
the  son  of  Priyavrata,  the  eldest  son  of  Adima, 
had  nine  sons;  called  Naba'hi,  Ila'vratta,  Cim- 

FITRUSHA,  HaRI VAR^HA,  CeTUMA'LA,  BhADRaVvA, 

Raman'aca,  Hiran'maya,  and  Curu.  Thus  we 
read  in  Sanchoniatkon  that  Phos,  Phur,  or  Phlox, 
answering  to  Agni'dhra,  begat  sons  of  vast  bulk, 
whose  names  were  given  to  the  countries  they  in- 
habited. 

Priyavrata  had  ten  sons,  as  we  have  seen  be- 
fore ;  among  whom  was  Agnid'hra.  Three  with- 
drew into  forests ;  and  the  seven  remaining  were 
appointed  to  rule  over  the  seven  great  divisions  of 
the  world,  called  the  seven  dxvipas.  The  great 
grandson  of  Agnid'hra,  called  Bharata,  gave 
his  name  to  the  country  South  oi  Himalaya^  which, 
under  that  denomination,  was  originally  confined 
to  Lidla;  but  it  is  now  made  to  extend  from  sea  to 
sea,  along  the  range  of  the  Snowy  mountains.  This 
tve  are  told  in  general  in  the  Purdnas :  but  it  is  by 
DO  means  the  case,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  parti- 
cutairs,   that  Bhdrata^   forms  a  semi-circle  round 
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MhUj  beginning  in  the  West  in  fifty-two  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  so:  being,  as  it  is  declared 
in  the  Pur&iiaSy  in  the  shape  of  a  Cow. 

To  King  Bharata,  Maha'dbva  gave  eight 
sons  and  one  daughter,  called  Ila',  or  Cumdriy  em- 
phatically the  Maiden.  A  new  division  of  the 
Earth  took  place  according  to  some ;  but  the  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  was  only  a  partial  one. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that,  out  of  the  ten 
divisions  of  the  old  continent,  Bharata^  included 
nine;  CurUy  in  the  North,  being  excepted  and  left 
out. 

According  to  the  Prahhdsa-dhan'da^  the  names 
of  these  nine  chart  das  or  sections  are,  reckoning 
from  the  East  toward  the  West,  Indra-dwipa  or 
Gand'harca-chanday  CaserUy  T/amrapurriahy  Gab- 
hastimhriy  Cuindricdy  (India)y  Naga-dhariday  Sauirv^a^ 
Vararia-chanday  and  Gand'hai^a-dhanda  again* 
In  the  Revd-chanday  their  names  are  thus  exhibit- 
ed; Gand'harvay  Cdsa^y  Tamraparniy  Gabhasti- 
man^  Cumdric&  or  Indiay  Ndgay  Saumj/a,  Varuriay 
Chandra-drwipa. 

In  the  same  section  we  find  another  variation ; 
Gand'karvay  CdserUy  Tamrapatra  (erroneously  for* 
Tamra-purriah),  Shilastkay  Cumdricd  (India),  Bka- 
ga-dwipa  (probably  for  Ndga),  Saumyay  Varuiia 
and  Chandra-dwipa.  The  first  and  the  last  divi- 
sions are,  in  general,  called  Ghand'harva-dhariday 
being  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  with 
their  usual  retinue  of  heavenly  musicians.  Through 
tlie  seven  remaining  divisions,  seven  rivers  are  said 
to  flow.  They  have  a  common  source  in  the  lake 
from  which  issues  the  Ganges,  To  the  East  are, 
the  Naliniy  flowing  through  Cas'eru;  the  P&omiky 
thi'ough  Tajm^apurn&h;  Hlddiniy  through  Gabhas- 
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tim4n.  To  the  West,  the  Siid  or  Jaxartes  flow9 
tliroiigh  the  country  of  Varun'a;  the  Chacshuy 
through  Saumya;  and  the  Sind'hu,  .th rough. iVirfg•^^• 
chanda.  Between  these,  in  the  middle,  is  the 
GangeSy  which  flows  through  Cumdricd-dharida  or 
India. 

In  the  Vdyu  Purdna,  the  origin  of  these  seven 
rivers  is  thus  described ;  North  of  Caildsa  is  the 
Gaura  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Bindu- 
sarovaray  or  lake  with  golden  sand.  There  went 
Bhagirat'ha  to  fetch  the  Ganges^  called  Tripafha-^ 
gd^  because  it  goes  through  three  paths,  or  chan- 
nels. 

There  he  obtained  theGanges  from  M aha'-deva, 
which  dividing  into  seven  streams  or  paths,  is 
called,  from  that  circumstance,  Saptad^hd.  The 
Sitd  goes  through  countries  inhabited  by  the  *S'/- 
rind'/iraSy  the  Cuntalas  with  longhair,  the  CA/;7^^, 
for  this  is  considered  as  the  native  country  of  the 
Chinese;  tlie  Barbaras^  YwoasaSy  Druhas,  Tushd- 
ras  living  among  snow,  CuUndas,  Jncas,  Loca- 
xiavas.  Th^  Sitd  goes  towards  the  West,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  of  salt  water. 

Tlie  Ghacshu  flows  through  the  countries  of  the 
'ChinamanuSy  or  Chinamen^  Tanganas;  Sarva-CdiwaSf 
Sand'hraSy  Tushdras ;  Tumpacas,  read  Lumpacas^ 
PahvaSy  DaradaSy  'Sacas  or  Saxons. 

The  Sind'hu  goes  through  DaradaSy  Cd^mtraSj 
GatuThdras  or  Gandariy  Yavanas  or  Greeks  of  Bac^ 
triay  HridaSy  RhotaSy  the  Rkodoes  of  the  Bassarics 
of  Dionysius*y  ^Sivapauras  (living  in  the  town  of 
^Sivapuray  o?^  Sheopoorjy  Indrahdsas  VaddntiSy  Visar-- 
jayasy    Saind^havaSy    (living  on  the  banks   of  the 

} ■ '■      ■ ■  -■      ■■  ■ .  ■  ■  ■  I- .,  I I     I      .11    .  p 
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Sind^kuX  Rand'hracAraCa^y  BrahmafaSf  Bhiraro^ 
hacaSy  ^S^md-^uc'hm,  Urdd'hamanus.  The  Ganges 
flows  through  the  Gand'hafva^^  CinmraSj  Yao 
shaSy  R&cshasaSy  Vtdydd'hm^as,  tfragas  (pt  large 
snakes ;  these  are  tribes  of  deman^^  good  and  bad, 
in  the  hills),  Cdlapagrdmaeas,  Pdradas^  ^Svigor* 
fiasy^  ^Svasfas  CirdtaSy  PulindaSy  Curwoas  in  Cum 
about  Tamhsfary  Sam-Bh&rata$y  PanckalaSy  CAs'i 
or  BenareSy  MatsyuSy  Magad'has  (or  So\xih,Bakar)y 
Bra^mottarasy  Angas,  Bangas,  CalingaSy  Tamra^ 
liptM  (or  Tambok)y  Sam-BhArata  or  Sammdrata, 
as  pronounced  in  the  spoken  dialects,  signifies  a 
native  of /^rfiVr:  and  I  am  told,  that  it  is  used, 
though  very  seldom,  in  that  iense.  The  Hladini 
or  Brahmdputra  goes  through  the  NhkddaSy  R&c^ 
shasasy  Upa-BangaSy  (or  near  Bengal)^  the  Dhiva- 
ras  (or  boatmen),  RiskicaSy  Nilamuc'haSy  Ceralasy 
Oshtacarriasy  Cir&tasy  CdhdaraSy  Vwam'aSy  Cth 
m&rasy  Swa^^abhtishitm  (living  near  Sfwoma-gam^ 
or  Sonargaumy  near  Dhacca.) 

The  Pdvani  flows  through  countries  inhabited 
•  by  the  ApafhaSy  or  Whose  country  is  without  paths, 
then   through  the  large  lake  of  Indrad'hyuwftay 
through   the   Charpafhaefy   living    near    difficult 
passes,  the  Indras^ambupathaSy  the  Mad'hyanod^hd^ 
nasy  the  Namascdrasy   the  Cu^it-prAoaradaSy  then 
fells  into  that  sea,  in  which  is  Indra-duipay  and 
which  joins  the  sea  of  salt.     The   Nalini  goGt 
through  the  TomaraSy  remarkable  for  their  quivers, 
its  implied  by  their  name^  through  the  Hansa-mdr-^ 
gaSy  or  those  living  near  the  paths  of  the  AnsereSy 
or  water  fowls,  that  is  to  say,  among  marshes; 
through  the  Sa-kun  hacaSy  or  who  seem  to  repeat 
incessantly  the  words  hong  hangy  like  the  Chinesey 
then,  after  forcing  its  way  through  many  hills,  i4s 
goes  through  the  Camaprd*oarariaSy  or  wearing 
car-rings,  then  through  the  A^va-muctm^  horse- 
Vol.  VIII.  Z 
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faced,  Sicatas,  parrot-faced,  Pau'vatamanus  or  hill- 
men,  and  Vidyad^haras]  and  falls  into  the  Maha- 
dad  hi,  or  great  sea. 

The  PAvani  is  probably  the  river  of  P&  or  Bhi, 
and  called  Pa-cku  or  water  of  Pd  before  it  enters 
China,  where  it  js  called  Kinsha-k^ang]  and 
Yangtse-kyang.  The  lake  of  Indrad'hyumna  is 
probably  that,  which  covered  once  the  province  of 
Yu-quang,  and  was  drained  up  in  great  measure 
by  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Chii^a  ;  some  extensive 
lakes  in  the  lower  grounds  still  remain.  The  epi- 
thet of  NdmascAras  i»  well  adopted  to  the  Chinese, 
from  their  polite  an  ^'^\  ceremonious  behaviour,  with 
bowing,  &c. 

The  dwipa  of  Indra,  a  very  large  island,  appears  ^ 
to  be  Japan:  for  it  is  described  as  the  island  of  the 
rising  sun,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Japan  or  GepueJt.  The  NaUni,  called  Sind'hu,  or 
Barra-Attock  bypilgrims  from  India,  is  the  Hoang- 
ho  or  Cara-Moran.  It  is  called  the  great  Attack, 
or  forbidden  river,  because  strangers  are  seldom  * 
perm-ltted  to  go  beyond  it.  This  forbidden  river 
is  noticed  by  Pliny  *,  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion its  name.  It  was  equally  forbidden  to  those, 
who  came  from  the  West,  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans (negotiatores  npstri),  or  to  those  who  came 
from  India.  For  there  were  two  roads  frequented 
by  merchants,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  the  me- 
tropolis of  China;  one  leading  to  Bactra,  and  the 
Western  countries,  and  the  other  to  Palibothra  and 
India. 

The  learned  in  Napal,  consicter  the  Brahmaputra 
to  be  the  Hladini  of  their  sacred  books.     Theye 

-  i '. 
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came  to  Benares^  about  nine  years  ago,  a  mo&t  re- 
spectable native  from  that  country,  called  Bhagi- 
rat'ha  :  being  very  old,  he  wished  to  die  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges^  at  the  holy  place  of  Casi. 
He  ha;d  been  to  (%ina,  and  favoured,  me  with  a 
short  account  of  his  journey.  There,  he.  says,  that 
the  Burrampooter  is  the  same  with  the  Hlddini^ 
and  that  the  Hara-moren  is  the  Nalini.  This 
river,  says  he,  is  also  called,  by  jHi'wdw  pilgrims, 
the  Burrah'-attaca,  or  great  Attocky  or  forbidden 
river.  He  had  promised  to  favour  me  with  further 
particulars ;  but  soon  after,  the  venerable  old  man 
breathed  his  last  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  dwipa  of  Chandra  in  the  West  will  appear, 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  from  the  Puran'os^  to 
include  the  British  isles :  but  as  it  is  considered 
here  as  one  of  the  nine  grand  divisions  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Bkaratay  the  JPaurcin'ics  must  have  com- 
prehended under  that  appellation  a  more  extensive 
region  altogether,  than  the  British  isles,  and  in- 
cluding the  Western  parts  of  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Liguria,  or  Lloegyry  which  I  shall  shew 
hereafter  to  be  synonymous  with  .the  country  of 
Chandra^  or  LunuSy  emphatically  called  Urupay  or 
the  Lord  of  the  Zodiac.  The  king  of  the  dwipa  of 
Charidra  being  ccmsidered  as  a  vassal,  was  occa- 
sionally summoned  *  to  appear  before  his  Lord  Pa- 
ramount^ with  all  the  Kings  of  the  world  in  Indiay 
at  least,  according  to  the  R^i<KaHda^  a  section 
of  the  Scandd'pur&iia. 
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SECTION  IL 

li$t  (if  MouNTAiisrs^  RivEns^  $mi  Covvvmi^ 
from  the  Puea'n'a3,  <md  othe^  Bfioks^ 

I.  IN  daa  Brahmdn'da-Purdn'a^  we  kave  tlio 
following  list  of  the  mauntaina,  rivers^  and  couiL* 
tries  in  the  Empire  of  Bha'rata* 

To  the  East  it  is  bounded  by  tbf  triben  of  CipA^ 
tM,  or  shepherds,  iiving  m  the  biUs  tor  the  Novib 
and  North-East  of  Bengal;  to  the  West»  fey  tiia 
Vavanas,  or  Greeks  of  Bactriana.  The  four  great 
tribes  live  m  the  micidlje,  and  there  ari^^¥<ia  prin- 
cipal ranges  of  mountains,  or  eula  jmrmt'^ :  M^ 
kendra,  toward  Madras^  MaiayUy  qq  the  ctiaat  oi 
Malabar,  Sahya^  toward  Potmah,  SuctmAn%  B^ 
aha,  Vivldhya  (the  Bind  hiik),  ajid  Pofj^utr^. 

The  inferior  mountains  are  Mande^ra^  Vc^h&r^i 
DardurOf  ColAhala,  Samram^  MaMca^  V^hmiai^ 
Sriparvata,  Ctetuca,  Ci^t'asaila^  Tungapfosfha^  CrUfk^ 
nAgirif  Qodhanqy  Ha?i-parpata^  Puskpagh%  J0jfmt 
ta,  Raivdtaca^  near  the  Rce^^  or  NannadA  rivir. 
In  these  mountainous  countries  live  the  ^Aryyn 
MlecKha$^  or  foreigners ;  and  all  these  mowitaMnS 
are  in  tlie  Deccan. 

The  principal  xivers  are  GtmgA^  Siridku,  Sara$^ 
vati,  Satadrti  or  Satlqj,  Charidrabhaga  or  Chimkp 
Yamuna  or  Jumna,  Saray(i  or  Sarjexv,  Airavati  or . 
Ravy^  Vitasta  or  Bidasta,  Vipos'a  or  Beya,  Devica^ 
Ciiku,  Goinatiy  Uhutpdpa,  B&hud&y  Drishadoatly 
Causfici  or  Cosa^  Vrltiyd,  Nirvird,  Gatidaciy  Icshu^ 

*  Section  of  the  Eartlu 
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LoMt&:  all  *he«  flow  from  Himctoai,  ot  the  thiowjr 
Itiountdin^. 

VeddsmrHtiy  Vedavati,  Vratraghni^  Sindliu,  Va* 
Y&ri^k,  Ckatrdandi  Sad^ntrd^  Main  iiear  Cambay:, 

:F&r&y  Chafmanvati  Fidisfi^  Vetrdvdtiy  or  Betwi 
tirer,  Siprd  near  t^m,  Avanti:  all  these  rivers 
flow  froiil  the  tnountains  of  Pariy&tra,  HonA^ 
Natm&d&^  SumahMrum&y  Manddcint^  Das'drn'i 
from  Ckitracutd,  Tamasd,  Pippald  ^rvr^i,  Cdra- 
tifydj  CurrAtydy  Pi^dchkd  Chitotpata,  Fipdsd, 
J&mbutd^    Vdhffodhini^    Sinerqjdy   'Siectimdd,    Mat- 

^cun'd,  lYtdivd,  Cram&:  Th^sc  are  bora  from  the 
Rteska  iiKHintaiflS. 

the  Tdpi  Tapti,  Payoshrii,  Ntrtind'hyd^,  Madrd, 
Ifishad'hd^  Ven'avd,  Faitarani  near  CtcttaCy  Sini^ 
baku,  Cumudvati,  Nipd,  Mahd-gauti,  Dutgd,  An^ 
tahsild  i  aPl  these  spring  from  the  Vind'hya  moun- 
tains.  GodStmriy  BkimarafM^  Crishnd,  Vetiu^  Van- 
jutdi,  Tungabkadrdj  SupfOyogS^  Caveri:  all  these 
come  from  the  Sakya  mountains.  Cfitdmdla,  Tarrt' 
raparni,  Carmqjd,  Pur/yaidvati,  from  the  MalayA 
mountains.  Tris^mdy  RUtwulydj  Drdcshald,  Tri* 
dhdy  Ldngiitiniy  Vans  ad' hard:  These  |m)cej^cl  froia 
the  mottntahis  of  Mahtndret. 

Rtskkd,  Suctrndriy  Mandagd,  Mandavdhini,  Crp 
pd,  Palds'miy  from  the  mountains  of  Sucfimdjt;  all 
these  rivers  flbw  immediately  into  the  ocean. 
This  i«  not  true,  for  the  Sarasvotiy  Yamwid,  Go^ 
motif  Sga.  faH  into  the  Qatfge^. 

Then  foHo\^  a  list  of  countiies :  tile  names  are 
ifi  the  pinral,  and^  of  courscf  signify  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countriear,  Curu  near  Tahnesar,  Pqmhdla^ 
^Sidha;^  or  Sdlava,  Jnngala,  Sdra^ena,  the  Sdraseui 
of  AwtTAN;    Bkadracdtc^   Bdd^hd,   Pafhes'zcdrd, 
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Vatsa^  Cisrhhta,  Culya^  Cuntala^  C&s'ko^qla  or 
Benares,  Tilinga,  Maga4'ha,  Vrica:  these  are  in 
Mad'hyades'a  or  middle  of  India. 

In  the  North  of  the  Sahya  mountains  rises  the 
God&veri :  on  the  banks  of  the  CrishnA,  are  exten- 
sive and  famous  districts:,  there' is  the  mountain 
Govadd'hana,  madebylNORA;  through  Ra'ma's 
pleasure  it  is  Swerga^  or  heaven.  Th^re  Bharad- 
wa'ja  built  a  town,  with  gardens  and  pools.  Vak^ 
lica  Balk,  Vdtad'kana^  Abhira  or  Pal}iSj  in  Can^ 
deish;  Cdlatoyaca,  Aparita,  Sudra,  Pahwa^a,  Char- 
ma-chandaca,  probably  the  Charnue  of  Pliny, 
Cambqja,  Cuj  or  Co/,  Roh-Coj  pr  Arachosia,  Da- 
rada  Darda  Dawurd^  Barbara  or  Varvara  Priya* 
laucica,  Pinay  Tushara^  or  snowy  country.  Bihya- 
todara;  there  live  the  descendants  of  Atri  and 
Bharadava'ja  ;  Prast'hala,  Cas'eruca,  Lamp&cas^ 
fhdnacay  those  who  live  near. the  sthdn  of  Lampaca 
or  Lamechy  now  Lamgan ;  Pidicay  Juhuda^  Apaga^ 
Alimadra,  there  live  Cirdtas;ox  shepherds ;  Tomara^ 
Hansamdrga,  Cisfmlraj  T&ngana,  CMlicaj  Bdhucq 
in  the  Vayu  Purdnfa^  ^4^huc(ij  Purria-datva, 

To  the  East  are  the  And'hravdca,  St^araca,  An-. 
taragiri  within  the  hills,  Bahirgiri  without  the 
hills,  Plwoangaxia,  Angeya  Malada^  or  Mdlda,  MA- 
lavartiy  BrSxmottaray  Pravijaya,  Bhargavangeya, 
Arfhaca,  Pragjyotkhay  now  Gohatiy  in  Assam, 
Munda,  Fideha^  the  country  of  the  famous  Janaca  : 
Tamralipfica  or  Tambok,  Mdla,  the  Malli  and 
mount  Mallus  of  Pliny,  toward  the  Ganges,  now 
Mal-bhoom  in  Midnapoor,  Magad'ha,  or  South  Ba- 
har,  Govind'ha.  Toward  the  South  is  P&nfdya, 
the  country  of  Pandiox,  Cerala,  Cerala-desfa^ 
Chailya  or  Chola  Coromandalaj  Culya  Settcca,  Mu^ 
shica,  Cumdna,  Maha-RasMras  Mahd-rattaSy  M&^ 
hishica,  Colinga,  Abhira,  or  Pallis,  Vaishica,  A'ta^ 
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'vya,  living  in  the  middle  of  thick  forests,  Varay 
PulindUy  Vind'hya-muroica,  Vaidarbha  or  Burra" 
NagpooTy  Daridaca,  PaunicUj  Maunicu^  A^maca^ 
Bhoga-n^ard'hana,  Nairriica,  Cuntala,  Andliray 
now  TelinganUj  tldbhida^  Nalaca^  Alioa. 

The  next  are  in  front  of  the  Vind'hya  mountains : 
SuryacArdj  Colmana^  Durga^  CAlitaca^  Puleya^ 
Surala^  Rupasa,  Tdpasa^  (these  are  probably  the 
Tabassi  of  Ptolemy  ;  for,  in  the  Dekan,  they  pro- 
nounce that  word  Tabasa,)  Surasifa,  Carancdra^ 
Ndsicya,  Antara-Narmadd  within  the  Narmadd^ 
BhdnU'CacKha^  Mdheya,  Sdsvata. 

The  following  are  behind  the  mountains  of 
Vind'hya:  Mdlava^  Carmhay  Mecala  along  the 
Narmadd^  called  also  Mecala^  Utcaldy  or  Orissa^ 
Uttamdrdmy  Dejsf&rarid^  (the  country  of  Dosarene^ 
in  the  Periplus  and  Ptolemy,)  BhojUy  Cish- 
cind'haca^  Tosala^  (the  Tosale  of  Ptolemy,  and 
Jestutl  of  Europedn  tiB,vel\eT^j)  Cosala,  Traipura  or 
Tipper  ah,  VaidiQa^  Tumura^  Tupura^  Shatasura  near 
Naishad'ha-desd^  Anaya^  (in  the  Vdyu  Purdria^ 
Anuyeiy)  Twidic^rd^^  Vitihotra^  jyhananjaya. 

There  are  also  other  countries  called  Nigarhara 
for  Nagarhara^  called  Nakierhur  in  the  Ayin 
Acberi,  near  Cdbul,  Hansamiirga,  the  Bun'sa,  pro- 
bably the  white  Hunni  of  Cosmas  Inbopleustes, 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  who  inhabited  the  upper 
part  of  the Patydb,  Their  chiefs  M^ere  called  Collas^ 
and  it  is  related,  that  once  their  army  besieging  a 
city,  drank  up  all  the  water  roqnd  it;  as  water  js 
very  scarce  in  that  country,  it  is  very  possible.  Dar- 
va^  SahanhacUy  Trigarta,  Mdlavaj  Cirdta  Tdma^a. 

II.  In  the  Vard'Sanhita,  an  astronomical  trea- 
tise, thcfe  is  a  more  complete  list.    In  AMd'hyam^ 
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middle  or  inland  country,  are  the  following  tribes: 
,  Bhadray  Arimeday  Man'davtfa^  Salcpoay  Nipa,  Ud- 
jikdmsty  MirUy  VatsUy  Ghosha,  Yammmy  S&rawutay 
Matm  or  MatsyHy  all  these  are  Mad'hyamica  or  in 
the  midland  Mafkuraca,  Apa-Jyotishay  lyhurmA- 
ranyUy  Hurasenay  Gauragriva  with'  white  necks, 
UddehicCy  Faridyay  Gudasvatfhay  P&nck&tay  Saeeta 
or  Oude  and  Benares,  CancUy  CurUy  Cdlaceti,  Cu* 
curay  Pdriydtra  (said  to  be  at  the  source  of  the 
Chumbul)y  in  other  Pur&n'as  it  is  called  PAripatra; 
NagUy  Audumbaray  CdpisMaUiy  Gajdkoaya.  To- 
ward the  East,  are  the  AnjanCy  Vrishabkay  Uhwegay 
PadmCy  Mdlywcatgiri,  Vydgkra-mtufka  or  Tyger- 
faced,  SuhmUy  Cdrvat'ay  Chditdrapuray  Suryacaranay 
,  C'hasay  Magad'kdy  Sivirgiriy  the  mountains  of  the 
Svoiras.  (These'  no  longer  exist  as  a  nation  :  their 
name,  in  the  spoken  dialects,  is  Suir.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  very  powerful  once  in  the  Gath 

fetic  provinces,  as  well  as  the  Bbur  tribe,  who  no 
)nger  form  a  body.)  The  Siviras,  or  SiiiraSy  arc 
the  Sabiri  of  Nonnus.  Mifhila  or  North  Bahary 
Samatat'dy  Uridray  A^an)ddana  or  horse-faced.  Daw* 
turacUy  Prdcjyotishay  the  Laukitya  river,  Ckhirodor 
SamudrOy  the  sea  or  lake  pf  |nilk,  Pnrush&da  or 
.Canibals,  Udaya-giriy  Bhadra^  Gaudaca  those  of 
Gadda  or  Gau7%  (the  Corygaxus  of  Ptolemt,) 
PaundrUy  Utcalay  Cas'iy  Mecalay  AmhasM a,  {the  Anh 
basta  of  Aruiaiij,)  Ecapadaov  single-footed,  Tamror 
liptica  or  Tamlook,  CosalaCay  called  Tosfala-Cosfalaca 
in  the  preceding  list,  Vardd'hamdna^  or  Burdwan. 

In  the  South-East  is  Cos'ahy  Calingay  Bangay 
Apa-Banga,  Jat'arUy  AngUy  'Svalicay  Vidarhhay 
Vatstty  And'hray  Vaidicay  Urddh^oa-cdnt'Cy  with  high 
necks,)  Vfisha,  Ndlicera  or  NdncelUy  Sumatray  ac- 
cording to  the  Vjihatcafhdy  Charma-dtvipay  Find'- 
hydntaravdsinay  (living  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Vind'hyafi  mountains,)  Tripwra  or  Tipperah,  ^Smas'" 
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rud'hara,  Hema-cffta,  VyAlagriva^  (with  neck* 
like  snakes,)  Mah&griva,  (long  necks,)  Cishcind'ha^ 
C&nt&cmfhalij  NisMdha-rAshfra,  Purica^  Dasldra^ 
fia,  NagnaparnUy  ^Sabara^  a  wild  race. 

In  the  South  is  Lancd,  or  the  peninsula  of -SiJz- 
laca^  Cal&jina^  SaurkarriA^  TAlicata^  Girinagara^ 
Malaya  the  MalabAr  coast,  Daradura,  Mahmdra^ 
MAlmdra^  Mij^u-CacKha^  Carcota,  Tanca^  Vana- 
vAsiy  'Sivica,  Charik&ra^  Cauncarta^  ^Jbhira,  ^Aca- 
ruy  Vena^  Avantaca^  Dasapura,  Gonardda^  Cera- 
iaca^  Carri&t'a^  MaJiAiaci^  Chittra-Cita,  NAskya^  - 
CoUagiriy  Chola^  Cfauncha-dxvipA'hj  (the  islands  of 
the  water  fowls  of  Ldccfa-dives,)  Jafad'hara,  CAve^ 
rya,  Rishyamudha:,  Vaidurya^  'Sancha,  or  islands 
of  shells,  (they  are  more  generally  called  Baraia 
and  Barola;  hence  cowries  are  called  ^^rarf^^,  be- 
cause they  come  from  that  country),  Muctatri 
Varkharay  Uharmapattana'dtvipa^  an  island  oppo- 
site to  Dharmapattan.  (Uharmapattan  was  for* 
merly  a  place  of  §ome  note  between  Calkut  and 
Camnor-J  GartarA^Mra^  Crishna-Vdlara,  Piska^ 
SuryAdriy  Cummanaga,  Tumbavana^  CarmArteyacn^ 
YAmyodad'hi  the  sea  of  Yama^  or  Southern  sea,  Ta- 
pasAsframa-Rt^kicaj  Canchipura,  Canjimram,  China- 
pattana  or  Madras^  DevArshka,  Sinhala  or  Ceylon, 
Rlshabka,  Bala-deva-pattanay  or  Maha  Balipura, 
BOW  Mafvelivoram,  Dandacanana,  Timingala,  Sand- 
bhadra,  Cach'ha,  Cunjaradar\,  TamraparnL 

In  the  South- West  is  Pahwa*oa,  Camboja^  Ara- 
ekosia^  Sind'ku,  Sauviray  VAdamu6hay  Amba^  Am- 
basht'a,  Campillay  Nainmucha,  ^Anartta^  Phtiiagirl, 
Ywoana-mArganay  (those  who  live  toward  the  passes 
leading  into  the  country  of  the  Yavanas,  ovG  reeks  of 
Bactriana,  or  the  frontiers  ofthGYavanas,)  Cant  a- 
pr&0arviay  Sabaraca,  ^Sudra,  Barbara,  Cirata  Chait^ 
da,   Cravyac'hya,  Abhira,    Chanchiicay    Htmagiriy 
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Sind'hu-Calacaj  Raivdtaca^  Surdshfra,  Badara^ 
Dravida.  These  are  in  the  great  sea,  or  near  the 
great  sea,  Manimdny  Meghvdn^  Vanogka,  Cshurar^ 
panUj  AsTAGiRi,  Apara'ntica,  at  the  end  of  the 
West,  Sdnatica^  perhaps  Sintica^  Haihaya  the  Per- 
sians,  Prasastddriy  Uccdna,  Panchanada,  or  Pan- 
jdby  Rdmatd,  Pdrata,  Tdracshica,  Jringa^  Vaisya^ 
Canacdy  ^Saca^  Nirmaryddamkclihas.  These  are 
impure  tribes  living  on  the  borders.  In  the  North- 
West,  Mafidavya,  Tushdra,  Tdla^  Malay  Madra^ 
As'macOj  CulUy  Talaha^  (^trirajah)  or  Amazones, 
Nrlsinha'vana,  C'hastay  Venumatiy  Phalaguluca^ 
Aguruha^  Maruha^  Turuca^  Charmarangay  t^cavila- 
chana,  (one-eyed,)  Sulicay*  Dirghagrivxiy  or  with 
long  necks. 

To  the  North  is  Cailasa,  Himaxmny  Vasumdngiri^ 
Tfharmshmdn^  Crauncha  MirUj  Uttara-Curu  with 
the  epithet  of  Cshudraminay  or  North  Curu  oinder 
the  lesser  Fish,  or  the  l^ssef  Bear, 

Caicaya  Cabul,  Vasati^  or  Ydmunay  Bhogaprasta 
or  Hardwar,  Arjundyana^  Agnid'hray  Adars^a,  An- 
iaradxiipi,  the  Doab  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumnay  TrigarttOy  Tahoray  Turagdma  or  As'va- 
muc'huy  Ces'ad'h'aray  Chipitndsicaj  Ddseracay  Vd- 
tad' h ana y  'Sarad'kdnay  Tacsha-sfila  i^  the  Vrihat- 
cathdy  (these  are  called  Tacshilay  the  T(ixila  of  th^ 
Greeks,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  Vetastd  and  InduSy)  Pushcalkoatay  Cat- 
ndtacay  <2ant'ad'hdnay  Ambara,  Madracuy  Mdlaxiay 
Paulavay  CacKhay  t>ariday  Pingalacay  MditahaUiy 
(now  Manhdl  in  the  mountains  to  the  North  of 
the  Panjdby)  Huriay  (the  Hunnoi  of  Cosmas,)  Co- 
hahy  Sdtacay  Mdridavyay  Bhutapuray  Gand  hara, 
Yas'otoatiy  Hematdlay  Rdjanyay  Cacharaj  Gavy({^ 
Yaudlieyay  Sameya,  'Sydmaca,  Cshemad'hurtta. 
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To  the  North-East  (it  should  be  to  the  North- 
West,)  is  Meruca^  (the  mount  Meros  of  the  Greeks^) 
NdsMa-r^yUj  P&shupala^  Cira,  Cds'mira,  Abhi^ 
sara  (which  includes  part  of  Cds'mira  to  the  North- 
West :  this  was*  the  kingdom  of  Abisares  ;  by 
Abhis&ra  they  oftener  understand  Cas'miraJ  Da-- 
raday  Tangaria,  CuUita^  Sauritya^  Vann-rashtra. 
Brakma-pUra,  Darvada^  Amaravdnay  Rajya'Cirata^ 
China,  Caulinday  Palava,  Lola,  Jatdd^hara^  Curmha^ 
Chusttj  Ghosha,  Canchica,  Eca-ckarna,  Suvarn'a-bhii, 
Vastld'hana,  Divishta,  Pauvara,  Chimra,  Nwa- 
sanay  Trinetra,  (or  with  three  eyes,)  Mwijddrij 
Soma,  Gand'harva.  Then  Pdnchdla,  Mdgad'hica, 
CMingay  ^Avartta,  ^Anartta  or  Dwdraca,  Sind'hu, 
Saipvira^  fldrhaura,  Madrisa, 

To  the  South  of  the  Jamhund,  Prayaga,  or  Alia- 
habad,  Narmadd,  Ardd^ha-Sond  the  Sone,  (which 
is  considered  as  the  half  of  the  Narmadd,)  Undra^ 
Vanga,  Suhma,  Calinga,  Vdhlica,  or  Balk,  'Saca^ 
Yavana,  Magad'ha,  'Sahara  Prdgjyotisha  mAssam^ 
China,  CambojaArachosia,  Mecala,  Cirdia,  Vicatd, 
Bahirdnta-Saild,  (within  and  without  the  hills,) 
Pidinda,  Dravira,  (all  these  are  South  of  the  Fa- 
mund,)  Chambd,  Udumbara,  Causdmbi^  V^di,  Vand^- 
hydfavi,  (the  forests  of  the  Vindliyan  hills,)  Calm- 
gay  Puridra,  Goldngida,  ^Sriparvata,  Vardd'hamdn, 
or  Bt^rdxvdn,  Jeshumati,  Tascara,  (a  tribe  of  rob- 
bers,) Pdrata,  Cantara,  Gopavija,  Tuskad'hanya^ 
Catuca,  TarU'Canaca,  (or  golden  tree,)  Dahana- 
msha,  Samaras'ura,  Bheshaja,  Bhishaca,  ^Chatush-r 
pada,  (with  four  feet,)  Crishicara,  Nripahirisra^ 
Pdpapapi,  (these  are  tribes  of  robbers,)  Vydldranya^ 
(the  woods  of  snakes,)  Vashoyuta,  Tkshn'a.  (the 
Sun  rules^  there,)  Gimalila,  Durga-coshala,  Mai^- 
cacKha,  Samudra-Romaca,  (the  sea,  of  Rome,)  Tu- 
^hdra  Vdnavdsi,  Tancaria,  Hala,  Strirajya,  and 
the  islands  in  the  Mahdrriava^  or  great  sea,  Mad- 
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hura-rasa,  Cusumapkalaj  sbtnc  read  Madhurtt^  Ra- 
saca,  SumaphalUy  (this  last  is  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  source  of  the  GangeSy  according  to  the 
divines  of  Tibet^  and  the  lake  Su-Mapanh  seems  to 
be  called  by  them  the  sea  oi  MatrobaySalila-mani 
the  jewel  of  the  sea,  Lavana  the  sea  of  salt,  ^Sano- 
hay  Afat^ctica,  Ahja^  Mandaciniy  Utfara-pan^dyay 
or  North  PandUy  on  ths  banks  of  the  Jiyitaspes, 
Between  the  river  Smd^hu  and  Mofhura  on  tht 
YamunAy  is  BharatUy  and  the  SauviraSy  (Suir  in 
the  spoken  dialects,)  Sugkna,  DivyUy  (a  river^  the 
Vipds'd  or  Beyahy)  ^SatadrUy  ^Satlqjy  the  country  of 
Ramatay  ^SatavOy  Traigarttay  now  Tahorahy  Pau- 
rava  or  country  of  Puru,  (Porus,)  ^mbashta  Bai^, 
near  TanehsaVy  Uhanyay  Yand'heya  or  country  of 
Y^ddliCy  Ayoud  between  the  Vetastd  and  SindliUy^ 
the  country  of  Sarasrcatay  Arjun&yanay  MatiyCy 
Ardd' ha-grmnay  Hastyas'vapuriiy  MangalyOy  Paush" 
ticay  Sacta  Carunya.  The  following  tribes  drink 
of  tlie  waters  of  the  Aircwati ;  Ravyy  Vifas*^  and 
ChandrabMg&y  the  PrasfhalnSy  Mdlavay  Caicayay 
Das'arn'Uy  Ushinara.  The  country  of  Cakaya  is 
acknowledged  to  be  Cabuly  and  Mataoa  is  Matw^y 
iind  of  course  they  cannot  drink  of  the  waters  of 
the  above  mentioned  rivers :  such  blunders  and 
inaccuracies  are  very  frequent  in  the  Puravlas:  in 
the  present  list  Casmira  is  'placed  to  the  North* 
East  of  India :  and  I  could  point  out  many  more. 

III.  The  Tacsha-silas  mentioned  in  this  list,  are 
called  Tacshilas  in  the  VrVtat-cafhay  and  their 
coun-try  is  said  there  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
VitastAy  or  Hystaspes.  They  still  exi»t  a5  a  nu- 
merous tribe,  under  the  name  of  ^Sy alas  or  *SeyalaSy 
and  are  divided  into  several  branches ;  the  ^Sydlas 
proper,  those  of '/S^^/-co^e,  of  Jekung-Sydly  whose 

Srincipal  town  is  called  Yehungmlaity  by  Major 
Lennel,  the  CaC'Syalas^  &c. 
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The  immense  ruins  of  Tdcshaila^  as  it  is  spelt 
also,  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  upon  which  a 
town  and  several  considerable  villages  have  been 
built;  but  these  ruins  are  now  mere  rubbish.  The 
Sy&las  are  exceedingly  proud  of  their  antiquity, 
talk  of  ancient  heroes,  yet  they  remember  nothing 
of  Alexander,  and  his  conquests.  They  are  a 
fine  race  of  men,  tall,  bold,  and  generous,  like 
their  lieighbouys  the  ChdtarSj  the  Chateriof  £)io- 
BOBUS,  the  SidHan;  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter 
are  still  Hindus,  «,nd  I  have  seen  several  of  them 
at  Bmares:  and  their  tribe  is  well  knowh  in  Pen-^ 
jab.  The  Si^&la^  and  Chatan  arc  certainly  a  disr 
tinct  race  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Syalas^ 
or  Tacskas'aila&^  or  Silas  arc  also  called  &imply 
Tacshas  as  well'  as  Syalas.  The  Sifdlas  say,  that, 
the  ancient  name  of  their  city  was^  Uda-nagri^ 
and  -SW  that  of  their  country,  from  one  Hrun- 
Vallaia,  o;-  the  shepherd,  called  Yulluleah  by 
Persian  authors,  and  Lilaios,  by  the  Greeks*. 
The  country  of  jffW  is  calkd  Jlodii,  in  the  book 
of  JEstker J  and  seems  to  have  included  what  is 
called  Sind  by  Persian  writers,  at  least  the  North- 
ern parte  of  it.  It  is  called  Yud'dheifa  in  the 
Puranas,  and  Aytid  or  Ayoud  by  Zwrop€an,ti2i,\tiX^^ 
of  the  sixteentn  century. 

Serai  Ravaut,  called  RulAaut  by  Msgor  Rek- 
NELL,  is  built  upon  the  site  oiTacshiUij  ncdLT  Serai-^ 
Puckah. 


fLvr AMCK  dejlumn.  voce^Xndta. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

Geographical  Extuacts  from  the  PuraVas. 

L  FOR  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I  shall 
give  a  few  specimens  of  the  geographical  style  of 
the  Hindus,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Paurdrtics. 
The  first  specimen  is  from  the  Brahman' da-pur&fi a. 

Now  I  shall  describe  the  length,  and  breadth  of 
the  earth ;  an(i  give  a  true  account  of  the  seas  and 
islands.  Between  the  seven  islands  are  thousands 
of  smaller  ones.  I  shall  now  describe  the  seven 
islands,  with  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  planets, 
with  their  dimensions/  to  the  satisfaction  of  man- 
kind. I  shall  describe  the  nine  divisions  of  the 
island  of  Jambu,  which  exists  from  old,  their 
length  and  circumference  in Pb/^wfl^.  The  breadth 
of  Jambu'dtvipa  is  100,000  of  V^anas:  it  is  very 
large,  beautiful,  and  circular.  It  includes  nine 
divisions,  with  mansions  full  of  living  beings ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea  of  salt;  the  breadth  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  Jambu-dwlpa.  Six  ranges 
of  mountains,  with  their  divisions  or  countries, 
extend  toward  the  East;  which  on  both  sides, 
East  and  West,  join  the  Ocean. 

Himapraya  is  HimatvAn,  or  full  of  snow :  Hema- 
cutacay  full  of  gold,  is  Hemwoan :  Nishad'ka  re- 
splendent with  gold,  like  the  rising  Sun :  Miru 
of  gold  of  four  colours  is  the  greatest  of  moun- 
tains ;  its  body  appears  high  in  all  its  dimensions, 
of  many  colours  all  round,  united  by  the  skill  of 
Praja'pati  Brahma'.  Eastward  it  is  white,  like 
the  oiFspring  of  Brahma',  born  from  the  navel'  of 
YisuKU ;  Sputh  it  is  yellow,  and  appears  like  a 
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Vais'ya.  On  the  side  of  Varuria,  West,  it  is  like 
the  dry  leaves  of  a  tree ;  and  like'  a  ^Stidra^  looks 
Miru  of  many'names.  North  it  is  red,  and  looks 
like  a  CyAe^ri ;  these  are  conspicuous  from  their 
colours. 

Like  the  VaiMrya^  or  Lapis  Lazuli  gem,  is  the 
Nila  mountain;  'Swetasrlngaj  abounding  with 
gold,  and  ^Sringavan  like  the  feathers  of  the  pea- 
cock. These  are  the  chief  hills,  like  so  marly 
kings;  inhabited  by  Sidd'has  and  Gand'harvas. 
The  spaces  between  them  are  9000  Yqjanas.  In 
the  middle  is  Ilcivrata,  round  Meru^  a  space  of 
9000  YojanaSj  and  this  mount  Mkru^  like  fire 
without  smoke,  stands  in  the  middle.  The  sur- 
face o£  the  Earth  stands  one  half  on  the  South  of 
Mkru,  and  the  other  half  on  the  North.  Between 
these  seven  divisions  are  hills;  their  breadth  is 
2,000  Yojanas  each,  and  2,000  Yojanas  their 
height. 

I  have  mentioned  the  breadth  o^  Jambu-dwipa, 
now  the  two  middle  ranges  Nila  and  Nishadluiy 
are  10,000  Yojanas  less,  (in  the  Bhdgavata  1000 
only).  'Sweta  and  Hcmaciifa,  likewise  10,000  less 
than  the  two  former  in  length,  and  so  are  Hinia- 
vamnd  Sringavan.  In  these  seven  Countries  y re 
seen  the  footsteps  of  living  creatures,  with  hills 
here  and  there,  as  if  scattered  at  random.  The 
Country  below  Himavat  is  Bharata  by  name  :  ht- 
yond  \s  Haimac&t'a  wikIi  Cimpuruska :  beyond  is 
Naishad'ha  with  golden  peaks,  and  the  Country 
of  Hanva7\sham:  and  beyond  Hanvdrsham  is 
M6ru  ^xidll&orata  ;  beyond  Ildvrata  are  tlie  Nila 
mountains,  and  the  Country  o^  Ramyaca ;  beyond 
Ramyaca  is  Hirarimaya ;  beyond  this  is  'Sringa^ 
;  and  the  Country  of  Guru,  Know  that  the  coun- 
'-  tries  South  and  North  of  Aleru^  are  shaped  like  a 
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l0w.  These  arc  four  districts  remarkable  for  their 
length,  between  them  is  H&oratd.  The  division 
of  the  surface  behind  Nishad'ha  is  called  the 
Southern  divisicm;  the  division  beyond  NUa  is 
called  the  Northern  'one.  South  of  Nilny  and 
North  of  NishacT ha  length- wise,  and  towards  the 
East  is  Mali/aodn,  a  thousand  Yofanas:  high,  like 
Niia  and  Nishad'ha.  Its  length  is  34,000  Yqjanas^ 
Wetit  of  it  is  the  mountain  of  Gand'hamidana. 
Its  length  and  breadth  like  M&ljfa'i^dna^.  In  the 
middleof  a  sort  of  circle,  is  Mh'u  high^  and  of 
four  colours ;  of  four  sides  is  this  golden  mo»ntain» 
the  greatest  of  all. 

These  four  sides  are  remarkable,  as  they  are  the 
four  paths  of  the  five  affections  of  the  mind,  from 
which,  M  they  answer  to  the^Jhe  ekmentSy  are  pro- 
duced all  living  beings* 

.  The  great  God,  the  great,  omnipotent,  omni-* 
scient  one,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  the  great 
Lord^  who  goes  through  all  the  worlds,  incapable 
of  decay,  and  w^ithout  body,  is  born  a  moulded 
body,  of  flesh  and  bones,  made^  whilst  himself  a?flj 
not  made.  His  wisdom  and  power  pervades  all 
hearts ;  from  his*  heart  sprung  this  Padma  Lotos 
like  world  in  times  of  old.  It  was  then  in  this, 
that  appeared,  when  bom,  the  God  of  Gods  with 
four  faces,  the  Lord  of  the  Lords  of  mankind,  who 
rules  over  all,  the  Lord  of  the  world :  when  this 
flower  was  produced  by  Vishnu,  then  from  his 
navel  sprang  tlie  worldly  Lotos^  abounding  with 
trees,  and  plants:  then  the  dimensions  of  this 
worldly  Lotos  became  obvious  to  the  sight. 

Round  it  are  four  great  islands  or  countries:  in 
the  middle  like  tlie  germ  is  3ISru  thus  called; 
1^  great  mountain  of  various  qoIoujs  all  roim^t 
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td>frat4  t^e  East  para  it  is  white,  1  say :  yellow 
toward  the  South :  apara  Westward  it  is  black ;  and 
to  the  North  red  like  the  dawning  mom  bal&rca. 
Its  height  is  84,000  Yojanas:  16,000  below  the 
surface  of  the'  Earth.  In  the  middle  it  is  hoi* 
low  like  the  germ  of  the  Lotos.  Its  breadth 
is  ab(yo€  32,000  Yojanas:  its  circumference  twice 
that,  added  to  it.  Round  it  are  four  larger  coun- 
tries, and  many  smaller  ones*  Bhadr&s'va^  Bh&-- 
rata,  Cttum&la  to  the  West,  and  to  the  North 
the  Curavas,  Quru,  in  the  singular  number;  in 
which  are  men  abounding  in  righteousness.  The 
circumference  of  the  germ  carnlica  is  90,000 
Yojanas,  the  internal  circumference  is .  84,000 : 
the  stamina^  filaments,  or  chives  ce^araj&la  ex- 
tend length-wise  to  the  number  of  100,000; 
and  their  circumference  is  300,000  Yojanas.  The 
four  petals  are  80,000  lon^,  and  as  many  broad. 
I  am  now  going  to  describe  this  great  and  won- 
derful germ  carnticaj  drupe,  or  pericarp. 

It  consists  of  100,000  angles:  BhrKgu  says 
3000;  SaVerniSOOO;  Varshapani  1000;  Bha- 
GURi  say^  it  is  square;  Galava  that  it  is  hollow ; 
Gra'mva  that  it  is  like  an  egg,  with  the  broad 
end  below.  Urd'hvei'n,  like  three  twisted  locks 
of  hair,  whilst  others  will  have  it  to  be  spherical. 
Every  Rishi  represents  this  Lord  of  ijnouiitains,  as 
it  appeared  to  him  from  his  station.  Brahma', 
Indra,  and  all  the  Gods,  declare,  that  this  largest 
of  all  mountains,  is  a  form,  consisting  of  jewels 
of  numberless  colours ;  the  abode  of  various  tribes ; 
like  gold,  like  the  dawning  morn,  resplendent, 
with  a  1000  petals,  like  1000  water  pots,  with 
1000  leaves. 

Within  it  is  adorned  with  the  self  moving  cars 
of  the  Gods,  all  beautiful :  in  its  petals  are  the 
abodes  of  the  Gods,  like  heaven :    in  its  thousand 
Vol.  VIII.  A  a 
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petals  they  dwell  with  their  consorts.  There  re- 
sides above  BaAHMA,  God  of  Gods,  with  four 
faces,  the  greatest  of  those,  who  know  the  Vedas, 
the  greatest  of  the  great  Gods,  also  of  the  inferior 
ones.  There  is  th^  court  of  Brahma',  cpusisting 
of  the  whole  Earthy  of  all  those  who  grant  the  olh 
ject  of  our  wishes :  thousands  of  great  Gods  ^re  in 
this  beautiful  court ;  there  the  Brf$hmarishis  dwell ; 
it  is  called  by  all  the  world  Mamwati.  There  in 
the  East  is  Indha  for  ever  to  be  praised,  the  God 
setting  upon  a  vimma,  resplendent  like  a  thQusand 
suns.  There  the  Gods  and  tribes  of  RishU  ar^ 
always  sitting  in  the  presence  of  the  foyr  faced 
God :  these  the  God  makes  happy  with  his  re- 
splendence :  there  the  Gods  are  singing  praises  tQ 
him.  There  is  the  Lord  of  wealth,  beautiful  with 
a  thousand  eyes,  the  destroyer  pf  towns :  the  /«- 
dralocas  enjoy  all  the  wealth  of  the  three  worlds. 
In  the  second  interval,  between  the  liast  aud  the 
South,  is  the  greatvimanaofAgnioYjire,  with  a 
great  resplendence,  variegate4  w^th  a  hundred 
sorts  of  metals,  resplendent;  and  from  whom 
sprang  the  Feflfd^;  there  is  his  court;  he  does  good 
to  all,  and  his  naiiie  is  Jj'vani',  in  the  mouth  of 
whom  the  sacred  elements  of  the  homa  ar^  put. 
There  fire  Anala,  the  greatest  of  Gods,  is  seen  in 
hijs  proper  form;  he  who  gives  delight  to  all  the 
Gods. 

On  the  third  side,  in  this  very  same  nianiiker, 
know  there. is  the  great  court  of  Vaivaswata- 
Yama,  called  by  mankind  Su-Sanyama'.  Thus 
in  the  next  or  fourth,  is  the  court  Sabka  of  the 
Lord  of  the  corner,  or  country,  of  Naifita :  his 
court  is  called  Crishnangana  ;  his  name  is  Viru'- 
p  ACS  ha',  with  a  disagreeable  cmmtejiance.  On  the 
West,  know  that  there  is  the  court  of  Varun'a, 
called 'SuDHAVATi':  Now  toward  the  North,  in 
the  North-JVest\   is  the  court  of  Vatu',  called 
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Gand'haviti.  In  the  seventh  comer  is  the  Sabkd 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Zodl^,  called  Makodaya',  his 
seat,  most  beautiful,  is  of  Vaid&rya^  or  lapis  h^ulk 
In  the  eighth  comer  is  the  seat  of  IsV na^  or  'Siva; 
its  colour  is  of  fervid  gold,  and  it  is  called  F^^o- 
i^ati.  These  are  the  great  and  beautiful  vim&nas 
in  the  eight  corners  of  the  eight  naost  benevolent 
Gods,  called  Indra-nmc'hyas.  There  dwells  on  tha 
summit  the  G^d  of  Gods,  with  four  faces.  There 
is  the  beautiful  court  of  Brahma',  served  by  tribes 
pf  Rtshis:  it  is  called  Marm)at^  by  mankind. 
There  the  Rishis,  the  Gods,  axid  Gand'harvas^  the 
Ap9ar&sas^  the  great  snakes  are  the  attendants, 
most  fortunate,  and  constantly  lifting  up  their 
hands^ 

Such  is  this  Camica^  or  germ,  abovft  the  surlace 
of  the  earth.  Its  circumfeyence  at  the  surface  of 
the  Earth  is  48,000  Vyanas,  This  M^ru^  above  the 
surface  of  the  Earth,  is  declared  to  be  a  hill  full  of 
inhabitants.  On  all  sides,  in  every  country,  are 
mary&dd,  or  dividing  mountains.  In  these  coun- 
tries are  mountains  with  seven  channels^  one  from 
each  hill,  with  beautiful  peaks,  like  gold,  yellow, 
with  many  streams  :  without,  there  aye  three  chan- 
nels, and  as  many  within  Jat'ara^  2aid.Dm)a-citt&y 
are  two  hills  to  the  East.  Their  length  is  from 
North  to  South  equal  to  that  oiNth  and  Niskad'- 
ka:  Caildsa  and  Hima'Qan  are  S.outh  and  North  of 
each  other :  their  length  is  East  and  West,  jutting 
into  the  sea.  Of  this  Miru  very  high,  and  of 
gold,  the  supports,  or  buttress  like  mountains,  I 
shall  now  describe,  like  so  many  feet  on  four  sides: 
10,000  Yejanas  is  their  breadth ;  and  they  are  adorn- 
ed on  all  sides  with  great  vhndnds.  East  i§  Afa?i- 
dara,  SouthGand'hamddana;  Vipula  West, Supdrsva^ 
North.  Their  thousand  peaks  ai^  so  many  seats 
adorned  with  black  and  red  coral.  There  are  faui 
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large  trees,  each  with  as  many  roots  sa-mula^  and 
branches  with  thousand  smaller  ones,  all  beautiful, 
and  with  flowers :  these  trees  are  the  largest  in  the 
^dtdpas.  On  the  summit  of  the  Mandara  moun- 
tain is  a  beautiful  Cadamba  tree :  its  fruit  is  like  a 
great  waterpot,  with  flowers,  with  open  Calices. 
Its  fragrance  is  felt  one  thousand  Yojanas^  and 
above,  all  round :  consider  it  then  as  a  large  flag : 
from  its  excellence,  the  country  it  is  in,  is  called 
BhadrAsva.  Here  is  seen  RKshicesa,  Bhaga- 
va'na,  and  he,  with  numerous  Lidd'haSy  rules 
there;  here  Ha  rah  a  ri  the  great,  the  white,  did 
obtain  the  tree  Riidracadamba  ;  he  who  does  good 
to  every  body.  No  great  v[\zx\^  famous  and  learned 
among  the  bipedes,  ever  saw  this  whole  island  called 
Bkadrds'^va.  The  Jambu  tree,  most  beautiful,  is  on 
the  South  of  the  mountain  of  Mhu;  the  fruits  of 
which  are  Amfitcalpmi,  like  those  of  the  Calpa- 
*cficsha,  and  fall  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
From  this  mountain  issues  the  Jambu  river,  flowing 
with  honey :  in  it  is  found  the  gold  called  Jdmbur 
nada^  with  which  the  Gods  are  adorned.  This 
flag-like  tree  is  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  dwipa^ 
and  is  called  Jambu  by  mankind :  from  it  Jambur 
dwipa  derives  ifes  name. 

On  the  Vipula  mountain,  toward  ,the  West,  is 
the  Placsha  tree :  from  this  flag-like  tree,  or  C6tUj 
the  country  is  called  Cetu-Mdla;  the  Gods,  and 
Gand'harvas  worship  it.  On  Suparsva,  in  the  North, 
on  its  surnmit  is  a  large  tree,  the  Nyagrod'ha: 
its  large  branches,  and  their  circumference  extend 
many  Yqjanas  all  round.  Thus  1  have  described 
the  flag-Uke  tree  of  the  North,  Curus.  There 
are  the  seven  Curavas,  or  Curus:    for  Curava  is  a 

Elural  form,    truly  fortunate,  and  who  obtained 
appiness,  unalterable,  most  exquisite  in  this  world, 
for  a  long  time:  and  after  them  this  island  or 
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country  was  called  the  seven  Curavas,  or  Curu 
dimply  in  the  singular  number. 

This  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  geogra- 
phical turn  of  the  Hindus,  and  I  shall  leave  oft,  in 
future,  the  descriptions  of  mountains,  dales,  and 
lakes,  as  if  viewed  through  a  prism,  omitting  thfe  ' 
enchanting  buzz  of'  the  six-footed  Bhramara^  a 
beetle,  or  rather  a  large  black  bec,J'ucus,  or  drone, 
the  names  of  fragmnt  flowers,  and  precious  stones, 
with  which  the  Hindus  are  as  much  delighted,  a$ 
children  are  with  the  bare  names  of  sweetmeats,- 
and  flowers  jumbled  together. 

II.  In  the  description  of  Bhadrasva,  or  Chinaj 
as  we  have  observed  before,  the  PaurAnics  take 
peculiar  notice,  that  this  extensive  country  had 
never  been  visited  by  great  men,  that  is  to  say, 
by  men  of  learning  and  respectability.  The  au- 
thor then  gives  an  account  of  the  four  sacred 
streams  in  these  words : 

Hear  now  what  divine  streams  issue  frpm  the 
lakes,  abundant  with  ogha  living  waters.  The 
water  of  the  Ocean,  coming .  from  heaven  upon 
Miru^  is  Tike  amrUa;  and  from  it  arises  a  river, 
which,  through  seven  channels,  encircles  MSru 
for  a  space  of  eight5^-four  Yqjanas,  and  then  di-^ 
vides  into  four  streams  springing  over  the  four 
sacred  hills,  toward  the  four  cardinal  points.  One 
stream  goes  over  Mandara  in  the  East,  and  en^ 
circles  the  beautiful  grove  of  Chaitra-rafha^  and 
falls  \vsto  the  Arunodeiy  or  Aruria  lake,  and  goes 
thence  to  the  mountains  of  SitantUy  Sumanta,  Su- 
manjasa,  MAdhywvanta^  to  Vaicancaj  Marii^  Rish- 
abha^  from  hill  to  hill ;  then  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  waters  the  country  of  Bhadrds'va,  a  Su-makd- 
dwipa^  or  beautiful  and  extensive  isUnd,  or  coua- 
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try;  and  then  it  joins  the  Eastern  Ocean  near  the 
Puroa-dwipa^  or  Eastern  inland,  called,  in  other 
Puroj^aSj  the  island*  of /wcCra,  and  of  the  rising 
sun,  as  implied  also  in  its  present  Cturum  name  of 
Gepuen^  or  Japan. 

The  Southern  branch  goes  to  Gaud'ham^dana^ 
from  hill  to  hill,  from  stone  to  stone ;  it  encircles 
the  forest  of  iGand'kam&dana^  or  tkva-nandana^ 
where  it  is  called  Alacananda.  It  goes  to  the 
Northern  lake,  called  Manasa^  thence  to  the  King 
of  mountains  with  th^ee  summits,  thence  to  the 
mountains  of  Calingaj  Ruchaca,  Nishad'ha,  Janv- 
rdbha^  or  copper  mountains,  ^Swetodara^  SumuUij 
another  King  of  hills,  Vasud'hdra^Hemacufa^  Deoa- 
s'ringa,  Pishdchaca,  a  great  rtountain^  Pancha- 
cufa,  or  with  five  peaks ;  then  to  Cailasa^  tisence 
to  Himwvat^  or  snowy  range ;  and  then,  this  Ma- 
hdbkdgdy  or  most  propitious  river,  having  watered 
many  countries,  falls  into  the  Southern  Oceaq. 
Maha  DEVA  received  it  on  his  own  head,  from 
which,  spreading  all  over  his  body,  its  waters  are 
become  most  efficacious.  It  falls  then  upon  Himd* 
chala,  from  which  it  gang$  its  way  upon  earth: 
hence  it  is  called  Gangd, 

To  the  West,  apara  is  a  large  river  encircling  the 
forests  of  Vaibhrdjd :  it  is  Mahd-bhdgdj  most  pro- 
pitious :  it  falls  into  the  lake  Sitodd^  called  by  Per- 
sian authors  Diva-Sdran :  thence  it  goes  to  the  Su- 
Bacsha  mountains,  and  to  the  Purrtoda  lake,  or 
the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  mountains  called  ^Sic'hi, 
Canca  Vaidiryay  Capila  Gand'ha-rnddanay  Pirgara^ 
Cumuda  Mad'humdntay  Anjana^  Mwuta  Crishna. 
^Sweta  filled  with  large  snakes,  to  the  mountain 
with  1000  peaks,  to' the  Pari/Vi^a  mountain,  through 
Cetumdla^  a  large  country,  then  falls  into  the 
Western  Ocean.    It  is  the  Chacshu  or  Ojfus. 
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North  from  AfSru  there  falls  a  branch  called  jBA«- 
drdy  and  Bhadr^sonid  upon  Suparsva  of  gold^  which 
it  encircles;  and  goes  to  the  lake  called  Sitodaca,  in 
the  forest  of  Bhadra-soma,  thence  to  the  mountains 
of  'Sancha-cvifa,  Vrisha  Vatsa^  Nila^  Cafnnjala^  Indra- 
nUa^  Mahd-nila^  Hema^finga^  'Sxvetasrhiga,  Sunaga^ 
to  the  mountain  with  an-  hundred  peaks.  Push- 
cara^  Dwija-r&ja^  Vardha  boar,  Mayurn  peacock, 
to  the  single  peak  Jdtudhi;  then  after  corroding  a 
thousand  inferior  hills,  it  goes  to  the  mountain 
with  three  peaks,  to  Vishtuid'ha;  then  goes  int<) 
the  Northern  Ocean.  Thig  mountain  of  P^atsa  is 
said  by  astronomers  to  be  in  the  same  meridian 
with  LancA,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  several 
French  authors,  as  Bailli,  Gentil,  &c. 

Close  to  the  Gand'ham&dana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Apara^afidic&y  or  Western  Gan'dicd^  is  the 
country  of  Cetu-mdia,  34,000  Vojams  in  length, 
and  S2,000  broad.  The  Cetumdias  are  mighty  in 
deeds,  strong  and  powerful;  the  women  bright 
like  the  Lotos  flower :  and  whoever  sees  them,  falls 
in  love  with  them.  There  is  the  great  tree  Panasa^ 
the  Ygdrmil  of  the  Eddtt,  from  which  flow  the 
sixth  juices.  There  resides  Iswaiia,  or  Is'a,  the 
son  of  Brahma'.  The  proper  name  of  this  coun- 
try is  C^tu,  which  has  an  obvious  affinity  with  the 
CetUm  of  Scripture,  a  plural  fomi^  and  in  the  sin- 
gular number  CeHf  and  with  the  CetU  of  prophane 
authors. 

On  the  East,  in  Bhadrds'va  or  Cfitnay  is  the 
Pur^a-Gaf^dic^yOvEsiStCTnGan'dicd:  and thelength 
of  its  course  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Jpara, 
or  Western  one.  In  the  Vardha-piirdna,  it  is  said 
that  the  course  of  the  Purva-Gan'dicd  is  1000  Yo- 
jariasy  but  that  of  the  Apara  or  Western;  is  only 
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400,  which  is  more  conformable  to  truth,  as  the 
Oa^us  does  not  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

The  author  then,  gives  an  account  of  the  coun** 
tries. round  Jii^rw,  as  far  as  the  seas  surrounding* 
the  old  continent.  He  treats  first  of  the  Drm% 
vallies,  or  countries  situated  between  ranges  of 
mountains.  The  Brahma,  V&tfu,  and  Brahmdndch 
pur&fias^  are  the  most  copious  on  this  subject. 
The  mountainous  tracts  to  the  North  of  India,  are 
so  little  known  to  us,  and  to  the  Hindus  them- 
selves, that  I  can  by  no  means  throw  any  light 
upon  so  extravagant  and  obscuhe  descriptions  of 
them,  as  are  to  be  found  in  these  Pur&rias.  I  shall 
of  course  pa§s  them  over,  after  having  taken  no- 
tice of  two  curious  passages,  one  relates  to  the  fa- 
mous mountain  of  Caildsa  or  Cailas,  the  heaven 
of 'Siva,  and  often  used  by  his  followers  for  heaven 
in  general,  as  Coitus,  Coilum,  and  Cmla,  by  the  La- 
tians.  There  resides  'Siva,  called  also  Arhan,  or 
Uranus;  for'S^vA,  like  Uranus,  presides  over 
Astronomy, 

It  is  said  to  be  one  hupdred  yojanas  in  length, 
and  fifty  brogd ;  and  a  most  extravagant  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  in  the  Puran'as.  I  have  con- 
versed with  many  pilgrims,  who  had  seen  this  fa- 
inous  mountain,  and  they  uniformly  declared  tg 
me,  that  it  is  only  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  South 
of  the  lake  of  Jidvana,  the  Lanken  of  the  maps. 
It  is  about  three  coss  long,  or  seven  miles,  and 
shaped  like  a  mandap,  by  which  they  understand 
a  building,  like  a  barn.  Vaicanta,  the  heaven  of 
Vishnu,  is  toward  Assam;  and  that  of  Brahma', 
towards  Tartary,  a  considerable  way  to  the  North. 
In  the  Vdyu-purdha  we  read,  that  in  the  Southern 
vallies  With  regard  to  Memy  is  the  immense  forest 
pf  UnuMBAftA,  in  which  is  the  place  of  abode  of 
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CarddamesVara,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam.  This 
place  they  suppose  to  be  in  the  vast  Mediterranean 
island,  in  the  Paltze  lake  in  Tibet,  a  very  proper 
place  for  him,  and  also  to  the  Eastward  of  Eden, 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  mountains,  vallies,  and 
champain  countries  to  the  West  o^  Meru,  It  is 
3aid,  in  the  Brahma'purma,  that  in  Bhadrh'va^ 
or  China,  Vishnu  resides  with  the  countenance 
and  head  of  a  Horse.  In  Bhardta,  he  has  the 
countenance  of  a  Tortoise ;  in  Cetu-mdla,  or  Europe^ 
Jie  resides  in  the  shape  of  a  VarAha,  or  Boar,  and 
he  is  described  as  the  chief  of  a  numerous  offspring, 
or  followers  in  that  shape.  He  is  then  in  Cetu-^ 
mdla  Varahapa^  or  the  chief  of.  the  Vardhas,  or 
Boars ;  a  word  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  spoken  dialects,  fVdrdpd,  In  Curu 
he  has  the  countenance  of  a  Matsya,  or  fish :  and, 
of  course,  he  is  there  Sira-matsya,  or  with  the  head 
or  countenance  of  a  fish.  He  is  probably  the 
Chrado  of  the  Go^A^,  who  was  represented  stand- 
ing upon  a  fish  in  the  waters.  For  the  extensive 
country  o^  Curu  is  declared  to  be  South  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  North  of  M6ru,  in  the  Pu- 
rdrtas,  and  particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Brahma-pur  aria.  It  begins  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  Northernmost  range  of  Hills,  a  little 
beyond  fifty-two  degrees  of  latitude  North,  and 
extends  from  sea  to  sea. 

TIL  In  the  Vdyu-purdria^  the  countries  to  thp 
West  of  Meru  are  thus  described;  and  the  au- 
thor begins  with  the  vallies,  and  champain  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  many  vallies  and  flat  grounds  to  the 
West  of  MSru,  divided  by  numerous  ranges  of 
hills.  About  the  mountains  of  Su-bacska,  tlie  Be- 
cuts  of  Ptolemy,  and  'Sk'hhs'aila  is  a  level  cjoun- 
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try  kbout  a  hundred  yojanus  in  extent ;  and  there 
the  ground  emits  flames.  It  is  a  most  dismal 
place,  horrid  to  the  sight,  inaccessible  to  mortals: 
the  sight  of  it,  makes  the  very  hair  stand.  It  is 
the  abode  of  the  superior  deities.  There  is  Vibha'- 
VASU,  or  Vasu  simply,  who  presides  over  the  fire, 
burning  without  fuel ;  he  who  is  the  giieat  deity, 
and  there  fire  seems  to  have  life.  When  perform- 
ing holy  rites  with  offerings  to  the  Gods,  men  al^ 
ways  give  fire  his  share.  There  that  very  fire, 
which  one  day  will  spread  over,  and  encompass 
the  whole  universe,  is  constantly  burning.  With* 
in  the  mountains  is  the  abode  of  the  illustrious  and 
powerful  Gods ;  with  the  place  of  the  Mdtu4inga^ 
ten  yqjanas  broad,  and  there  is  the  hermitage  of 

VRtliASPATI.  I 

Like  these  two  mountains  are  Cumuda  and  An-^ 
jana:  between  these  is  an  extensive  valley  with  a 
lake.  The  Cumuda  range  answers  to  the  Comedi 
mountains  of  Piolemy  :  and  the  Anjam^  or  black 
range,  to  the  Anthema  o^  Persian  writers,  as  I  ob- 
served befiore,  and  there  is  the  Ai/atana,  or  abode 
of  Vishnu. 

The  st'kan  of  Vasit  is  obviouMy  a  volcano  in 
the  Al'burz  mountains,  and  a  volcano  is  really 
Vasavdyatana,  or  the  abode  of  Vasu  in  a  derivative 
form  :  and  here  we  hai'e  the  etymology  of  Ves^us^ 
Vesuvius,  and  Ait/ia  or  ALtna,  which  words  have 
been  improperly  divided.  Between  the  great  moun- 
tains Criskna  and  PAn'dura,  the  black  and  white 
mountains,  is  a  level  cbmitry.  In  it  is  a  Padmini 
land,  or  marshy  ground  abounding  with  Lotos, 
There  resides  the  God  with  a  thousand  bodies. 
Mankind  call  it  Ananta-sada^  or  Anaritee-sedes,  the 
seat  of  Hari,  with  the  title  of  Afianta.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Cumuda  mountains  with  a  thousand 
peaks,  there  is  a  forest  fifty  yojanas  long,  and  thirty 
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broad*  There  is  the  famous  pool  of  the  Aps&rasas; 
many  holy  xnen  Uve  there,  and  drink  of  its  pure 
watt's. 

Between  ^Sancu<iit'a^  or  the  peak  hke  a  wooden- 
pin,  and  the  Vr1,shabha  mountains,  is  the  stfwH,  or 
country  of  Parnshaca^  many  yqjanas  in  length. 
There  live  the  Cinnaras,  Uragas,  serpents^  and 
holy  men* 

The  traet  between  the  mountains  of  Capinjala 
and  Naga-^'aila,  is  two  hundied^«>;V?wflr,^  in  k^.ngtli, 
and  one  hundred  broad,  truly  delightful,  adorned 
with  many  groves.  It  abounds  with  fruits,  and 
flowers  of  various  sorts.  The  Cinnaras^  and  Ura- 
gas,  with  tribes  of  pious  and  good  men  live  there. 
There  are  beautiful  grove§  of  Dracshd  or  vine  trees, 
Ndga  trees,  or  Naga-niinga,  the  orange- tree,  and 
plum,  or  rather  stone-fruit  trees  It  abounds  with 
lakes  and  pools  filled  to  the  brim,  with  sweet  and 
refreshing  waters.  What  part  of  it  lies  between 
the  Pmhpaca  and  Mahd-Megha  mountains,  about 
one  \}\xvii\\eA  yojaficrs  \ox\^y  and  sixty  broad,  is  as 
flat  as  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  as  known  to  every 
body,  with  very  little  water,  which  is  whitish. 
The  soil  is  hard,  and  tenacious,  without  trees,  and 
even  (without  grass.  There  arc  few. living  crea- 
tures: and  the  few  inhabitants  are  without  fixed 
habitations :  this  desert  is  so  dreary  as  to  make 
the  traveller's  hair  stand  up.  The  whole  country 
is  called  Canana,  or  Cdnan,  There  are  several  large 
lakes,  likewise  great  trees,  and  larger  groves,  called 
Cdntci.  The  smaller  lakes,  pools,  groves,  orchards, 
producing  delightful  juices,  are  numberless.  The 
vallies,  depths,  lakes,  and  groves  are,  some  ten, 
others  twelve,  seven,  eight,  twenty,  or  thirty 
yqjanas  in  circumference.  There  are  caves,  in  the 
mountains,  most  dreary  and  dark,  inaccessible  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  cold,  and  difficult  of  access. 
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In  that  country  are  Sidd'has,  or  prophets,  with  the 
gift  of  miracles;  learned  and  famous  Brahmem^ 
bright  like  fire ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
arc  in  that  country. 

It  is  truly  surprising  to  find  so  plain,  and  sen* 
Bible  a  description  of  a  country  in  the  Pur&nas : 
for  the  translation  is  faithful,  and  I  have  not  left 
out,  as  before,  any  passage  on  any  account  what- 
soever. It  appears  to  be  Syria  in  its  largest  di- 
mensions, and  which  the  author  calls  C&nan  ;  be- 
cause the  Cananeans,  and  amongst  them  the  PAfl?- 
niciansy  were  possessed  of  the  greatest  and  best 
part  of  it,  and  were,  moreover,  famous  ill  over  the 
East, 

The  dimensions  m  ygjanas  in  general,  must  be 
considerably  reduced :  but  there  are  particular  in- 
stances when  they  must  be  retained,  and  such 
cases  are  by  no  means  numerous,  I  have  noticed 
that  the  description  of  this  country  was  a  plain 
narrative,  which,  if  not  true,  bore  at  least  every 
mark  of  probability. 

The  mountains  of  Cofp^'^fo,  a  sort  of  bird,  an4 
Naga,  or  of  the  Serpents,  are  unknown :  the  re- 
gion between  them  was  200  yqjajtas^^  or  about 
900  miles  long,  and  100  broad,  or^  about  450 
miles.  These  arc  the  dimensions  of  Syria  from 
Babylon  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  consisted  of 
two  parts,  a  dreary  desert,  and  the  other  a  most 
charming  and  fruitful  country,  witH  six  or  seven 
lakes,  called  seas,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  As- 
phaltite  sea,  thirty  yojanas  in  circumference,  ac^ 
cordins:  to  Josephus^s  account. 


'j> 


The  PaurariicSy  in  their  description  of  countries, 
never  mention,  at  least  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
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the  vine,  and  plum,  or  olive  tree,  nor  the  NAga^^ 
rangUy  or  orange  tree,  unless  we  are  to  understand 
the  latter  of  trees,  bearing  golden  apples.  The 
larger  lakes,  the  numberless  pools,  the  caves  in 
the  mountains,  the  abundance  of  vineyards  and  or^ 
chards  filled  with  orange  and  olive  trees^  is  per- 
fectly correct,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the 
desert,  with  its  scanty  waters  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  a  few  inhabitants,  without  any  fixed  habita- 
tions, is  literally  true.  The  numerous  and  learned 
LeoiteSj  who  were  really  Brahmens,  the  Sidd'has 
or  prophets  working  miracles,  are  certainly  won- 
derful circumstances. 

The  Cinnaras  may  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  of  Cinnerethj  round  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  with  the  town  of  Cinmreth.  The  tribe  of 
UragaSj  or  serpents,  were  probably  the  Hivites^ 
whose  name  implies  the  same  thing.  Vadari  sig- 
nifies a  plum  tree,  but,  in  general,  a  stone-fruit 
tree;  and  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  olive 
tree,  for  which,  I  believe,  there  is  no  name  in 
Sanscrit.  It  is  not  understood  here  of  the  date 
tree,  for  which  there  is  a  name  in  that  language. 

This  curious  passage  proves  the  existence  of  an 
cariy  intercourse  between  the  Hindus  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  more  Western  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly the  IsraelUcs.  I  shall  show,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  that  such  an  intercourse  existed 
formerly:  and  Luciaw  takes  a  particular  notice 
of  the  Hindus  visiting  holy  places  in  Syria,  such 
as  the  st'hdn  o^  A fahd-bfidga-devi,  cdiled  Bombi/ce^ 
and  now  Manbeg.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
explains  an  obscure  passage  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ*; 

*  Isaiah,  chap.  ii.  v.  6. — See  also  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah. 
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♦*  Verily  th6u  hast  farsakeii  thy  people,  the  house 
**  of  Jacob;  because  they  are  filled  with  divineks 
*' from  the  East,  from  mere  than  or  beyond  the 
^*  Easit;  who  are  soothsayers  like  those  of  the 
^*  Philistines;  and  they  delight  in  the  society  of 
"  children  of  strangers."  This  passage  I  conceive 
to  allude  to  HindtiSj  from  the  very  forcible  expres- 
sion of  from  the  East,  from  beyond  the  East^  or 
Jrom  the  rermtest  parts  of  the  East.  The  prophet 
did  not  mean  the  Chaldeans^  who  were  well  known 
to  him,  as  he  repeatedly  takes  notice  of  them. 

IV.  The  next  mountains  are  those  ofSitAnta, 
many  yojanas  in  extent,  abounding  with  all  sorts 
of  metals  and  gems.  It  is  skirted  by  a  most  de- 
lightful country,  well  w^atered,  enlivened  with  the 
harmonious  noise  of   the   black  bee  and   frogs. 

'  There  are  towns  with  gates :  and  the  refreshing 
moisture  of  this  country,  proceeds  from  Ui^icpa,  or 
the  Lord  of  the  Zodiac;  and  re-uniting  together, 
forms  a  stream,  called  the  Vah&  of  the  Moon,  or 
Char^dra-'oahL  There  live  the  Sidd^has  and  Yac- 
shas,  in  caves,  with  intricate  but  delightful  mazes. 
There,  among  immense  caves,  is  the  Criddvana^ 
or  place  of  dalliance  of  Mahendra,  where  know- 
ledge and  the  completion  of  our  wishes  is  fully 
obtained.     There  is  the  great  forest  of  the  Pari-' 

j&ta  tree,  of  the  kings  of  the  Gods,  knOwn  through 
the  three  worlds :  and  the  whole  world  sings  his 
praise  from  the  Vkda^ :  such  is  the  place  of-dalli- 
ance  of  him  with  1000  eyes,  or  Indra. 

One  side  is  Sxjcoarn'a  of  gold,  as  implied  by  its 
name,  full  of  hills  of  the  purest  gems  and  corals. 
In  this  charming  grove  of 'Sacra,  or  Indra,  the 
Gods,  the  Ddnavas,  the  snakes,  Yacshas]  Rdcsha* 
saSy  Guhya,  or  Cuveras,  Gand'harcas,  VidyAd'hai^as 
live  happy,  as  well  as  numerous  tribes  of  Apsard" 
sas^  fond  of  sport 
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To  th^  East  of  this  lord  of  mountains  is  Cuvmla^ 
a  peak,  with  eight  towns  of  the  proud  Da^moas^. 
In  the  mountains,  of  VajracA^  with  many  peaks, 
live  R4cshasas,  frightful,  assuming  whatever  coun« 
tenaace  they  please,  strong,  and  performing  won- 
derful achievements:  these  Racshasas  are  called 

In  Mahd-Nila,  or  the  great  blue  range,  are  fif- 
teen towns  belonging  to  the  Hayananay  ox  As'va^ 
muc'ha,  or  hor^e-taced  tribe,  probably  the  Far-^ 
thiansy  and  the  descendants  of  Jbr^cfwa,  who  bred 
horses,  and  carried  them  to  the  principal  fairs  in 
the  Jlast,  In  Sanscrit j  Turangama,  perhaps  the 
same  with  Thorgama^  for  thus  Thogarma  is  also 
written,  signifies  a  horse,  and  implicitly  a  horse- 
man :  and  the  Hindus  derive  from  it  the  appella- 
tion ofTurcQman-  They  are  originally  Cimtaras, 
courageous  like  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the 
Gods;  Cartice'ya,  with  large  hands,  and  strong 
like  the  Lidradicas.  There  are  fifteen  chiefs  of  the 
CinnaraSy  elated  with  pride.  Therein  towns,  under 
ground,  like  Bamitfan,  live  people  like  snakes ;  no 
man  caii  look  them  in  the  face,  and  meet  their  eyes : 
their  looks  are  like  fire,  like  the  poison  of  serpents. 
These  live  upon  the  golden  stamina  of  certain 
flowers.  In  the  hills  there  are  above  a  thousand 
abodes  of  Daityas:  the  houses  are  elegant,  like 
high-embattled  forts. 

In  Venfu-mmtciy  or  Venuman^  are  three  forts  be- 
longing to  the  Vidyadliaras,  thirty  yojanas  k)ng, 
?tnd  twenty-five  broad.  These  belong  to  the  f/7//- 
caSy  the  liomashas,  or  Romacas,  and  the  Maha- 
netras.  These  rank  among  tlie  greatest  of  the 
Vidydd'hacaSy  and  whose  mighty  deeds  equal  those 
of  Indra.  The  country  of  Foiumanta  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  mijes  long,  and  about  sixty  bi'oad : 
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in  it  there  are  three  strong  fortified  places,  held  at 
the  same  time  by  the  three  most  powerful  nations 
then  existing.  Tlie  Romashas^  or  RomacaSj  are 
the  Romans,  called  Romaicoi  in  Greek,  and  often 
mentioned  in  the,  Purdn as  and  other  bdoks  of  the 
Hindus,  but  only  in  general' terms.  The  Ulucas 
are  the  ^Sacas,  called  also  Bolga,  Volca,  and  fVoika; 
these  were  probably  the  Parthians.  The  Makd- 
netraj  or  with  large  eyes,  are  probably  the  Arm- 
nians:  and  it  was  in  the  first. century,  that  these 
three  powerful  nations  were  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact, on  the  borders  of  Syriay  Armenia,  and  Per- 
sia,  in  a  country  bordering  upon  the  lake  Van,  thus 
called  from  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  in  the 
Armenian  language  signifies  a  fortified  place.  Har- 
Minni,  or  Har-Minnith,  signifies  the  mountains  of 
Minnithy  or  Armenia,  and  Fani-minnith,  or  Vanni- 
minni,  the  strong  holds  of  Ar-minni,  Arnuyna,  Ar- 
mana,  or  Armenia:  for  thus  its  name  is  variously 
written. 

In  the  Brahman'da  it  is  declared,  that  in  the  coin- 
try  of  Cusa,  including  Iran,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  is 
the  Camudvati,  or  Euphrates,  with  the  Cumuda 
mountains;  from  which  Cos  a  is  also  denominated 
the  dwipa,  or  country  of  Cumuda.  There  live  the 
^Sacas,  a  powerful  nation:  the  Pdrasicas  remark- 
ablQ  for  their  beauty,  and  the  ^Syamacas  seemingly 
thus  called  from  their  black  complexion.  These 
were  subdued  by  Raghu  :  and  in  the  book  of  his 
wars,  a  few  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to 
that  extensive  country,  occur  occasionally.  Other- 
wise the  Pdrasicas,  or  natives  oiPdrasa,  or  Persia, 
are  seldom  noticed  by  the  Paurdn'ics.  In  Cumuda 
is  the  Cumudvati  river,  and  the  sfhdn  of  Maha- 
BHA'GA-DEvi',  the  sister  of  Maha'-deva.  Of  this 
famous  place,  I  took  particular  notice  in  my  Essay 
on  Semiramisy  under  the  name  of  Mabog  and 
Manbeg. 
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On  Fdicana  resides  the  oiFsprmg  of  GARxiiyA, 
the  destroyer  of  serpents :  it  abounds  with  metals 
and  precious  stones.  A  strong  and  turbulent  wind 
swiftly  passes?  over  this  mountain,  in  a  human 
form,  called  Sugrka.  The  offspring  of  Punna'- 
GA'Ri',  or  Garud'a,  in  the  shape  of  birds,  fly 
about  this  mountain  :  they  are  strong,  fly  quickly, 
and  mighty  are  their  achievements.  On  Caraja 
always  resides  the'  mighty  lord  of  living  beings, 
who  manifests  himself  there  to  human  sight,  the 
great  God  riding  upon  a  Bull,  hence  called  v  rKsha* 
bha'nca-sancara,  the  chief  of  Fo^k  The  inha- 
bitants, Hke  Maha'-deva,  always  carry  poison 
about  them :  they  are  Pramafhas^  or  servants  of 
Maha'-deva,  and  difficult  of  access.  Mah  a'-d£va 
resides  there  among  them. 

On  Vasfi'd^hAra  in  Vasumatiy  a  mountain  and 
country  fiill  of  fire,  as  implied  by  their  names, 
are  the  sfkdns,  or  places  of  the  eight  forms  of 
Maha-deva,  the  merciful  God.  They  are  full 
of  resplendence,  and' proper  places  of  worship. 
Therfe  are  seven  sfhdns  of  Siddkas :  and  the  sfhdn 
of  Brahma' with  four  faces,  the  mighty  lord  of 
created  beings,  on  a  high  peak :  all  living  crea- 
tures bow  to  it.  The  eleven  Rudras  reside  there, 
on  the  Gqja'S'aila,  or  elephant  mountain. 

Su-Megha  is  full  of  metals,  a  king  of  mountains 
it  is,  like  the  clouds  Megka,  with  many  caves  in 
its  bosqm,  and  arbours  in  its  skirts.  It  is  the 
A'ifatanan^  or  place  of  abode  of  the  twelve  Suns, 
and.of  the  eight  forms  of  Rudra.  There  also  the 
sfhkfts  of  Vishnu,  and  the  As'winau  or  Dioscuri^ 
with  many  belongii^g  to  the  Sidd^has  and  Gods. 
Tlierc  the  Yacshas,  Gand'harvas^  and  Cinmras, 
probably  priests  and  minstrels,  are  constantly  per- 
forming the  puja.    In  the  bosom  of  this  mountain, 
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are  famous  and  large  cities  of  the  Gand'harvaSy  re* 
splendent  like  Amaror-puri^  with  large  forts  well 
embattled,  in  which  reside  the  Sidd'has,  and  Gand'- 
haroas  deeply  skilled  in  war,  with  their  king  Ca- 
piNJALA,  God  and  king  of  kings.  From  him 
th^se  are  called  the  Capinjala  mountains,  of  which 
I  took  notice  before. 

On  Antday  a  fire  mountain  also,  reside  tribes  of 
RcicshasaSj  or  evil  spirits  with  a  human  body,  on 
this  mountain  with  five  peaks,  with  the  D&naoas, 
proud,  enemies  of  the  Gods,  great,  strong,  and 
of  mighty  deeds.  These  D&navas  are  perhaps  the 
Greeks^  the  offspring  of  Danaus, 

On  'Sata-^fingay  or  with  one  hundred,  peaks,  re- 
side the  YacshaSy  a  benevolent  tribe.  On  Tarn- 
rabhtty  or  the  copper  mountain,  is  a  town  inha- 
bited by  the  CddraveyaSy  or  children  of  Cadru, 
the  wife  of  CaVyapa,  and  by  TacshacaSy  a  ser- 
pentine tribe  of  artists. 

In  the  great  and  beautiful  Vi^acadha  are  many 
caves  in  its  skirts :  it  is  the  famous  place  of  abode 
of  the  God,  who  always  dwells  in  caves,  Ca'rti- 
CEY'A,  or  Mars.  On  ^SwetodarUy  or  with  a  white 
belly,  is  a  large  town,  and  settlement  of  the  be- 
neficent Sun  a'biia,  the  son  of  Garud'a. 

On  the  large  mountain  of  Paisdchacay  is  a  set- 
tlement of  the  C«/i?era^,  (called  also  Cuberas  and 
Guhyas,  and  the  same  with  the  Cabirian  tribes,) 
with  a  commodious  palace,  resorted  to  by  the 
Yacshas  and  Gand'harvas.  On  Hari-cut'a  resides 
the  God  Hari,  to  whom  all  the  world  bows :  the  ' 
famous  navel  of  this  most  resplendent  mountain  is 
remarkable  for  its  splendour. 

o 
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On  Cumuda  reside  the  Cinnaras:  on  Jnjana  the 
great  Snakes :  on  Cnshna  are  the  towns  of  the 
Kjrand'harvas  with  large  houses* 

On  Pdndura^  on  a  beautiful  peak,  is  the  town 
of  Vidyadhafd^  well  fortified,  and  a  large  palace 
with  battlements^ 

On  the  mountain  with  a  thousand  peaks,  reside 
the  Daityas  and  D&ruwas  in  a  thousand  towns. 
They  are  all  shining  with  gold,  and  their  voice  is 
most  melodious. 

On  Suc^ta  reside  the  chiefs  of  the  Parrndgas,  or 
great  Snakes:  and  on  Pushpaca  many  tribes  of 
Munis.  On  Supacsha,  or  Subacsha,  are  the  four 
mansions  of  Vaivaswata,  or  Noah,  of  the  Moon, 
of  Vayu,  and  Na'gaVhipa',  or  King  of  Serpents. 
The  Gand'haroaSj  Cinnaras^  Yucshas^  Ndgas  and 
Vidy&d'haras^  and  their  chiefs,  are  constantly  wor- 
shipping their  Ishta,  or  favourite  deity. 

The  place  of  Vaivaswata,  or  Maitlam,  is 
iiear  Cabul,  in  the  country  of  Lampacam^  as  it  is 
called  in  x!tit  Purarins^  and  Lamgam^  by  the  na- 
tives. Of  this  place,  I  took  particular  notice  in 
my  Essay  on  mount  Caucasus. 

.  V.  In  this  Puraria^  the  author,  whilst  describ- 
ing the  mountains  to  the  South,  and  South- West 
of  M6rUy  mentions  a-  circumstance  truly  curious 
and  interesting.  Here,  says  he,  in  the  iforest  of 
$'andha  was  born  Sha^pa'j^ ana,  or  Ca'rT'ICe'ya, 
Mars  with  six  faces.  Here  he  wished,  or  formed 
the  resolution  of  going  to  the  mountains  oiCraun- 
cAa,  Germany y  part  of  Poland^  &c.  to  rest,  and 
recreate  himself  after  his  fatigues  iji  the  wars  of 
the  Gods  with  the  giants.  There,  in  the  skirts  of 
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the  mountains  of  Crauncha^  he  flung  his  sirord, 
the  very  same  which  Attila,  in  the  fifth  century, 
asserted  he  had  found  under  a  clod  of  earth.  It 
was  placed  in  his  tomb,  where  it  is  probably  to  be 
found. 

In  the  Devi'Purdn'ay  it  is  declared,  that  Devi' 
in  her  character  of  Jaya-ixevi',  or  goddess  of  vic- 
tory, is  worshipped  in  the  dwipa  of  Cmunchaj  un- 
der the  embleni  of  a  sword. 

The  rest  of  the  more  Wiesterh  countries  is  ne- 
glected by  the  compiler,  as  they  are  described  in 
other  paragraphs,  under  the  names  of  dwipas  or 
countries  ofPlacshaj  S&lmaliy  Cratmcha  S&cam,  and 
Ptishcara.  He  takes  particular  notice  of  a  singufer 
region  in  Salmali^  called  the  peak-land  of  the  Gods. 

Hear  now :  in  T>eca<ut'a^  or  peak-land  of  the 
Gods,  which  is  a  mojintain  dividing,  parting  coun- 
tries, or,  in  other  words,  a  long  and  extensive 
range,  is  this  place  where  Gard  da,  the  sdn  of 
VinataV  was  born ;  which  is  also  his  jyhkna- 
domus  home,  on  a  broad  peak  of  this  great  range, 
with  a  beautiful  palace.  This  country  is  one  hun- 
dred yqjanas  in  circumference,  or  about  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles.  There  resides  the  numerous 
offspring  of  Garu'da,  in  the  shape  of  large  birds, 
and  of  mtn  also  swiftly^  flying,  strong,  ruling  all 
over  the  country,  and  full  of  pride.  This  is  the 
first  mansion  of  the  lord  of  birds,  generous  and 
merciful,  swift  like  the  stormy  wind,  and  who  re- 
sides in  the  dwipa  of  S'&lmali.  It  is  toward  the 
South  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  this  mountain,  con- 
spicuous, full  of  wealth,  beautiful,  seven  in  num- 
ber, bright  like  the  morning  and  evening  skies, 
with  forts  of  silver,  well  embattled,  adorned  with 
chaplets  of  houses  made  by  the  Gods,  forty  yoj^m^ 
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long,  two  hundred  nailes,  and  thirty  broad,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  These  are  called  the 
seven  towns  of  the  Gand'harvas,  full  of  n>en  and 
women.  This  is  a  peculiar  tribe  of  the  Gand'ha7> 
vaSy  called  Agneyas^  fire-men,  or  rather  artificers 
by  fire,  very  strong,  and  of  mighty  deeds.  They 
are  the  servants  of  the  Cuveras,  or  Guhyas^  whose 
principal  employment  is  to  explore  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  in  search  of  wealth.  The  rest  of  this 
curious  description  will  be  hereafter  the  subject  of 
a  particular  sectioa. 


Before  we  pass  to  the  second  part,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  give  some  explanation ,  of  the  accom- 
panying Plates  : 

No.  I,  represents  the  worldly  LoioSy  floating 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Ocean,  which  is  surrounded, 
and  its  waters  prevented  from  falling  into  the  va- 
cuum by  the  Savarna-bkiimi,  or  land  of  gpld,  and 
the  mountains  of  Loc&locas. 

No.  n,  represents  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  ac- 
cording to  tM  Hindu  astronomers.  It  is  projected 
upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  the  Southern 
hemisphere  expanded  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
South  pole,  instead  of  a  point,  becomes  the  largest 
circle  of  this  projection.  They  also  represent  the 
two  hemispheres,  separately  upon  the  plane  of  tl;ije 
equator. 

ft 

No.  Ill,  represents  the  $ame,  projected  upon 
the  plane  of  a  meridian.  These  two  projections 
are  against  the  tenor  of  the  context  of  XhtPurdn'as: 
a  Southern  liemis|there  being  tboa.  ^solutely  un- 
known. 
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Here  I  have  placed  the  three  ranges  of  moun^ 
tains,  according  to  the  documents  oi  Hindu  astro- 
nomers :  but  not  according  to  their  usual  delinea- 
tions :  for,  according  to  these,  the  three  ranges 
should  be  represented  by  three  concentric  half 
circles,  parallel  to  the  meridians  of  the  projection. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  these  ranges  are  in  the 
direction  of  as  many  parallels  of  latitude.  In  that 
case  the  outermost  ranges  must  be  the  longest: 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jainas^  as  I  observed 
before,  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter. 

No.  IV,  exhibits  the  old  Continent,  projected 
upon  an  imaginary  circle  passing  through  the 
North  pole,  and  just  ^-razing  the  equator  in  the 
South.  Instead  of  a  circle,  it  should  be  an  oval, 
with  the  longest  diameter  East  and  West.  But  as 
the  tracing  of  an  oval  would  be  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  the  indolent  Paurariks  have  adopted  the 
circle  in  its  room ;  and  seldom  use  the  other.  As 
such  a  delineation  would  be  useless,  I  have,  of 
course,  omitted  it/ 

The  chasm  ip  thp  North- West,  through  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  world,  was  made  by 
Cr5(shna,  when  he  went  tp  see  his  prototype 
VisHNtJ,  or  the  great  spirit,  the  Param&tmA  of  the 
world,  whose  abode  is  among  waters^  in  the  land 
of  darkness:  Several  heroes  have  passed  since 
through  this  chasm,  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  particular  paragraph  hereafter. 

No.  V,  C3;plains  the  true  systein  of  the  known 
world,  according  to  the  Puririas^  and  {the  Jainas^ 
recoficiled  with  that  of  the  astronomers  of  India. 

Here  the  M6ru  of  the  Paur&n'ics  is  brought  back 
to  its  proper  place,  whilst  the  Miru  of  the  astro- 
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nomers  remains  under  the  North  pole.  The  zones 
between  Jambu  or  Indiay  and  the  Meru  of  the  astro- 
nomers, are  obviously  our  seven  cUmates;  and  the 
points  where  the  astronomical  zones  intersect  the 
zones  of  the  PaurAriics  round  their  respective  cen- 
tres equally  called  Mhu^  shew  the  tme  situation 
of  the  dzvipas  or  countries,  from  which  these  zones, 
according  to  the  system  either  of  the  astronomers 
or  of  the  PaurMcs^  are  equally  denominated, 
whether  they  are  reckoned  relatively  to  the  North 
pole,  or  to  a  centrical  point  in  the  elevated  plains 
of  Tartary. 

No.  VI,  is  a  delineation  of  the  countiy  of  BM- 
rata,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  that  denomina- 
tion. Its  nine  divisions  with  CurUy  or  Siberia^ 
and  the  Northern- parts  of  Europe,  making  in  all 
ten  districts,  were  all  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  inundation,  except  one.  Thus  the  ten  divi- 
sions of  the  Atlantis  were  all  destroyed  by  a  flood, 
except  one,  called  Gades,  which  probably  included 
Spain. 

Some  also  are  of  opinion,  that,  out  of  the  seven 
dwipaSj  six  were  likewise  overwhelmed  by  a  flood. 
This  circumstance  is  also  noticed  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  Ayin-Acberi.  But  I  believe  that  this 
notion  originated  with  the  Purdnicas,  who,  unable 
to  point  out  these  woqderful  countries,  described 
in  so  extravagant  a  manner  in  their  sacred  books, 
found  that  the  best  way  was  to  iwear,  that  they 
had  disappeared. 
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on the  Ve'das,  or  Sacred  Writings  of  the 
Hindus. 

BY  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  £SQ« 

IN  the  early  progress  of  researches  into  Indian 
literature,  it  was  doubted,  whether  the  FSdM 
were  extant ;  or,  if  portions  of  them  were  still  pre- 
served, whether  any  person,  however  learned  in 
other  respects,  might  oe  capable  of  understanding' 
their  obsolete  dialect.     It  Was  believed  too,  that, 
if  a  Br&hmana  really  possessed  the  Indian  scrip- 
tures, his  religious  prejudices  would  nevertheless 
prevent  his  imparting  the  holy  knowledge  to  any, 
but  a  regenerate  Hindu,    These  notions,  supported 
by  popular  tales,  were  cherished  long  after  the 
Vidas  had  been  communicated  to  Da  ra'  Shucoh  ; 
and  parts  of  theni  translated  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, by  him,  or  for  his  use  *.     The  doubts  were 
not  finally  abandoned,  until  Colonel  Poller  ob- 
tained from  Jeyepdr  a  transcript  of  what  purported 
to  be  a  complete,  copy  of  the  VMas^  and  which 
lie  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.     About  the 
same  time.  Sir  Robert  Chambers  collected,  at 
BenareSy  numerous  fragments  of  the  Indian  scrip- 
ture: General  Martine,    at  a  later  period,    ob- 
tained copies  of  some  parts  of  it :  and  Sir  William 
Jones  was  successful  in  procuring  valuable  por* 
tions  of  the  V^das^  and  in  translating  several  cu- 

-"-^ rr— rr: t. : \ -  ■  ■  ■    .  ■■ • 

*  Exip^ACTS  have  also  been  tnuislafted  iQto  tbe  Hindi  ian* 
|;uage :  but  it  does  not  appear,  upQi|  wb^it  c^c^si^  tbia  vefsiop 
luto  the  vulgar  dialect  was  made. 
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rious  passages  from  one  of  them*.  I  have  been 
still  more  fortunate  in  collecting  at  BenareSy  the 
text  and  commentary  of  a  large  portion  of  these 
celebrated  books  (  and,  without  waiting  to  ex- 
amine them  more  completely,  than  has  been  yet 
practicable,  I  shall  here  attempt  to  give  a  brief 
explanation  of  what  they  chiefly  contain. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  original  VSda  is  be- 
lieved, by*^  HinduSy  to  have  been  revealed  by 
Brahma';  and  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, until  it  was  ^irranged  in  its  present  order  by 
a  sjige,    who   thence  obtained    the    surname  of 

.  Vya'sa^  or  Ve'pavya'sa  ;  that  is,  compiler  of  the 
V6das.  He  distributed  the  Indian  scripture  into 
four  parts,  which  ^re  severally  entitled  Ricky,  Ya- 

jushy  SdmnUy  ^nd  Afharoaiia  ;  and  each  of  which 
bears  the  common  denomination  of  Vida. 

'  Mr.  WiLKiNs  and  Sir  William  Jones  were  led, 
by  the  consideration  of  several  remarkable  pas- 
sages, to  suspect,  that  the  fourth  is  more  modern 
than  the  other  three.  It  is  certain,  that  Menu,  like 
others  among  the  Indian  lawgivers,  always  speaks 
of  three  only,  and  has  barely  alluded  to  the  ^At'har- 
vanfa  f,  without  however  terming  it  a  VMa.  Pas- 
sages of  the  Indian  scripture  itself  seem  to  support 
the  inference  :  for  the  fourth  VMa  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  passage,  cited  by  me  in  a  former  essay  :j;, 
from  the  white  Tajmh  || ;  nor  in  the  following  text, 

*  See  Preface  to  Meku,  page  vi.  and  the  Works  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Vol.  VI 

+  Menu,  chap  11,  ▼.  33. 

t  Essay  Second,  on  Religious  Cemnenies.  See  Asiatie  Re- 
searches, Vol.  VII.  page  251. 

II  From  the  Slstdiapter;  which,  together  with  the  prececfing 
chapter  (30th),  relates  to  the  Puruskdmid'ha,  a  type  of  the  alle- 
gorical immolation  of  Nara'yan  A,  or  of  Brahma  in  that  ch»- 
racten 
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quoted  from  the  Indian  scripture  by  the  commen- 
tator of  the  Rich. 

"  The  RtgvSda  originated  from  fire ;  the  Yajur- 
**  vSda  from  air;  and  the  Sdmavida,  from  the 
"  sun*" 

Arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  might  be 
drawn  even  from  popular  dictionaries ;  for  Amera- 
8INHA  notices  only  three  VSdas,  and  mentions  the 
^ A t'harvan'a 'Without  giving  it  the  same  denomina- 
tion. It  is/ however,  probable,  that  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  ^Afharvmia  is  as  ancient  as 
the  compilation  of  the  three  others ;  and  its  name, 
iike  tKeirs,  is  anterior  to  Vya'sa.'s  arrangement  of 
them:  but  the  same  must  be  admitted  in  regard  to 
the  Itihasa  and  Pur&rias,  which  constitute  a  fifth 
V6da^  as  the  ''At'harvan'a  does  a  fourth. 

It  would  indeed  be  vain  to  quote  in  proof  of 
this  point,  the  Pur64as  themselves,  which  always 
enumerate  four  Vkdas;  and  state  the  Itihasa  and 
Pur&fias  as  a  fifth :  since  the  antiquity  of  some, 
among  the  Puranas  now  extant,  is  more  than 
questionable;  and  the  authenticity  of  any  one,  in 
particular^  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  sufficiently 
established.  It  would  be  as  useless  to  cite  the 
Mariduca  and  T&paniya  Upanishads^  in  which  the 
""Afharoa-veda  is  enumerated  among  the  scriptures,, 
and  in  one  of  which  the  number  of  four  Vidas  is 
expressly  affirmed :  for  both  these  Upanishads  ap- 

*  Menu  alludes  to  4his  fabulous  origin  of  the  Vidfis,  (chap.  1, 
V.  23).  His  commentator,  Mb'd'ba^tit'hi,  explains  it  by  re- 
marking, that  |he  Rigvida  opens  with  a  hymn  to  fire ;  and  the 
Yi0urv6da,  lyith  one,  m  which  air  is  mentioDed.  But  CULLU'CA- 
HhatVa  has  recourse  to  the  renovations  of  the  universe.  '  In 
one  Calpa,  tbe  Vidas  proc^eeded  from  fire,  air,  and  the  sun ;  iii 
another^  fromBRAHMA>  at  his  allegorical  immolation. 
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pertain  to  the  \4fharcana  itself.  The  mention  of 
the  sage  At'iiarvan  in  various  places,  throughout 
the  Vidas^^  proves  nothing :  and  even  a  text  of 
the  Yqjuro6da  f ,  where  he  is  named  in  contrast 
with  the  Ricky  Yofush^  and  Sdman^  and  their  sup- 
plement or  Bi'dhmana^  is  not  decisive.  But  a  very 
unexceptionable  passage  may  be  adduced,  which 
the  commentator  of  the  Rich  has  quoted,  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  from  the  Ch'h&ndogya^Upanishad^  a 
portion  of  the  Sainan.  In  it,  Na'beda,  having 
solicited  instruction  from  Sanatcuma'ra,  and  be- 
ing interrogated  by  him,  as  to  the  extent  of  hi$ 
previous  knowledge,  says,  *  I  have  learnt  the  Rig- 
vMUy  the  Yajut^day  the  Samavidaj  the  ^Afhar- 
van'a^  [which  is]  the  fourth,  the  Itihha  and  Pn- 
rariay  [which  are]  a  fifth,  and  [grammar,  or]  the 
Vtda  pf  V^idasy  the  obsequies  of  the  manes,  the  art 
of  computation,  the  knowledge  of  omens,  the  re- 
volutions of  periods,  the  intention  of  speech  [or 
art  of  reasoning],  the  maxims  of  etliicks,  the  divine 
science  [or  construction  of  scripture],  the  sciences 
appendant  on  holy  writ  [or  accentuation,  prosody, 
and  religious  rites],  the  adjuration  of  spirits,  the 
art  of  the  soldier,  tji^  science  pf  astronomy,  the 
charming  of  serpents,  tlie  science  of  demigods  [or 
Hjusic  and  mechanical  arts] :  all  this  have  I  stu- 
died; yet  do  I  only  know. the  text,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  soul  \^ 


*  Vide  Vida^  passim. 

t  In  the  TaMxriya  Upanishad* 

t  Ck'k^ndogffa  UpanUhad,  ch.  7^  i  1*  ^  "^^  tbe  whidt 
passage,  because  it  coutains  jun  ample  ^mimeratioD  of  the  acieiiceSk 
The  names,  by  which  grammar  and  the  wait  are  indicated  Id  tbe 
original  text,  are  obscure ;  but  tbe  anootatioos  of  Sancar A  ex- 
plain them. 

This»  like  any  other  pojrtion  of  a  Ved^  where  it  n  itself  named* 
(for  a  few  other  instances  occur ;)  must  of  course  be  more  mo- 
dem than  another  part,  to  which  the  name  had  been  preiwusly 
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From  this,  compared  with  other  passages  of  less 
authority,  and  with  the  received  notions  of  the 
Hindus  themselves,  it  appears,  that  the  Rick^  Ya- 
jushj  and  Sdmany  are  the  three  principal  portions 
of  the  VMa;  that  the  ^Afharoavia  is  commonly 
admitted  as  a  fourth;  and  that  divers  mytholo- 
gical poems,  entitled  ItiMsa  and  Purditas^  arc 
reckoned  a  supplement  to  'the  scripture,  and,  as 
such,  constitute  a  fifth  V6da  ^. 

The  true  reason,  why  the  three  first  VMas  ?rre 
often  mentioned  without  any  notice  of  the  fourth, 
must  be  sought,  not  in  their  different  origin  and 
antiquity ;  but  in  the  difference  of  their,  use  and 
purport  Prayers,  employed  at  solemn  rites,  called 
Yqjmfos^  have  been  placed  in  the  three  principal 
Vidas:  those,  which  are  in  prose,  are  named  Ya- 
jush;  such,  as  are  iii  metre,  are  denoifninated  Rtck; 
and  some,  which  are  intended  to  be  chanted,  are 
called  S&man :  and  these  names,  as  distinguishing 
different  portions  of  the  VSdas,   are  anterior  to 


assigned.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  the  Vedas  are  a  com- 
pilation of  prayers,  called  mantras ;  with  a  collection  of'  precepts 
and  BiaxiiTHi,  entitled  Brihmtma ;  fronl  which  last  portion,  the 
'Upaniskad  ia  extracted.  The  prayers  are  property  the  Vediu, 
and  apparently  preceded  the  BrAhmana, 

*  Whea  the  study  of  the  Indian  scriptures  was  more  general 
than  at  present,  especially  among  the  Brihmim'as  of  Canyacuhja^ 
learned  priests  derived  titles  from  the  number  of  VedaSy  with 
which  they  were  conversant.  Since  every' priest  was  bound  to. 
study  one  V^da,  no  title  was  derived  from  the  ftdfilment  of  that 
4uty ;  but  a  person,  who  had  studied  two  Vtdas^  ifas  snrnamed 
Dwividi:  one,  who  was  conversant  with  three,  Trividi :  and 
one,  versed  in  four,  ChaturwSdi:  as  the  mythological  poems 
were  only  figuratively  called  a  Vida,  no  distinction  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  knowled^  of  them,  in  addition  to  the 
four  scriptures.  The  titles,  abovementioned,  have  become  the 
surnames  of  families  among  tlie  BrdhwffM  df  Candj^  and  are 
corrupted  by  vulgar  pronunciation  mto  D6bi,  Tiw&ri^  antt 
ChmM. 
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their  separation  in  Vya'sa's  compilation^  But  the 
^^fharvana^  not  being  used  at  the  religious  cere* 
monies  abovc*nietitioned,  and  containing  prayers 
employed  at  lustrations,  at  jites  conciliating  the 
deities;  and  as  imprecations  on  enemies,  is  essecH 
tially  diflPerent  from  the  other  Vidas ;  as  is  re- 
marked by  the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on 
the  classincation  of  the  Indian  sciences  *. 

But  different  schools  of  priests  have  admitted 
some  variations  in  works  which  appear  under  the 
same  title.  This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by 
the  commentators  on  the  Vidas^  who  relate  thp 
following  story  taken  from  PurdriaSy  and  other 
authorities.  Vya'sa,  having  compiled  and  ar* 
ranged  the  scriptures,  theogonies,  and  mytholo- 
gical poems,  taught  the  several  Vidas  to  as  many 
disciples :  viz.  the  Ricji  to  Paila  ;  the  Yqjitsh  to 
Vais'ampa'yaka,  and  the  iSiiw^n  to  Jaimini;  as 
^Isotht^Afhairoana  to  Sumantu,  and  the  Itihdsa 
and  Pura^n^as  to  Su'ta.  These  disciples  instructed 
their  respective  pupik,  who,  becoming  teachers  in 
their  turn,  communicated  the  knowledge  to  their 
own  disciples;  until,  at  length,  in  the  progress 
of  successive  instruction,  so  great  variations  crept 
into  the  text^  x>r  intp  the  manner  of  reading  and 
reciting  it,  -and  into  the  no  less  sacred  precepts  for 
its  use  and  application,  that  eleven  hundred  dif- 
ferent schopls  of  scriptural  knowledge  arose. 

•  The  several  Sanhit&s^  or  collections  of  prayenr 
in  each  Vtda^  as  received  in  these  numerous  schools, 
or  variations,  more  or  less  considerable,  admitted 
by  them  either  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
text  (including  prayers  and  precepts),  or  in  regard 
to  particular  portions  of  it,  constituted  the  SAdhas 

^  MAn'Husu'DANA  Saraswati',  in  ihtPruehinabhUa.  • 
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or  branches  of  each  FSda.  Tradition,  preserved 
in  the  Puranas,  reckons  sixteen  Sanhitas  of  the 
RigvSda;  eighty-six  oftheYqjmh;  or,  including 
those  which  branched  from  a  second  revelation  of 
this  Vi6da,  a  hundred  and  one ;  and  not  less  tlian 
a  thousand  of  the  SdmavMd;  jbesidefi  nine  of  the 
^A€karvaria.  But  treatises  on  the  study  of  the 
Vida  reduce  the  SddhM  of  the  Rich^  to  five;  and 
those  of  the  Yqjmh^  including  both  revelations  of 
it,  to  eighty-six  * 

The  progress,  by  which  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  Puran'as)  the  tree  of  science  put.fortii  its  nu- 
merous branches,  is  thus  related^  Pah.a  taught 
the  RUgvSda,  or  Bakvncky  to  two  disciples,  Bah- 
CALA  and  lNDRAPBA3>fATi.  The  first,  also  allied 
Bahcali,  was  the  editor  of  a  SankitOj  or,  collection 
of  prayers ;  and  a  'Sdc'ka^  bearing  his  namje,  still 
subsists :  it  is  said  to  have  first  branched  into  four 
schools;  afterwards  into  three  others-  Indha- 
PRAMATi  communicated  his  knowledge  to  his  own 
son  Man'duce'ya,  by  whom  a  SanhUa  was  com- 
piled :  and  from  whom  one  of  the  ^Sichas  has  de- 
rived its  name.  Vedamitra,  surnamed  SVcal- 
YA,  studied  under  the  same  teacher,  and  gave  a 
complete  collection  of  prayers:  it  is  still  extant; 
but  is  8{iid  to  have  given  origin  to  five  varied 
editions  of  the  same  text.  The  two  otlier  and 
principal  'Sadhds  of  the  Rich  are  those  of  As'wa- 
la'yana  and  Sa'nc'hyaVana,  or,  perhaps,  Cau- 
SHi'TAcr;  but  the  Vishnupurhia  omits  them,  and 
intimates,  that  Sa'capu  rn  i,  a  pupil  of  Indra- 
PRAMATr,  gave  the  third  varied  edition  from  this 
teacher,  and  was  also  the  author  of  t\\ti  Niructa :  if 

*  The  authorities  on  which  this  is  staled,  are  chiefly  the  VUlum 
furdna,  part  ^,  chap.  4,  and  Uie  VijeyofoiliLm  on  the  study  of 
•criplure;  also,  the  Ckaran'wi^dha,  on  the  Sdc'hdg  of  the  Vedoi. 
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so,  he  is  the  same  with  Ya'sca.  His  school  seems 
to  have  been  subdivided  by  the  formation  of  three 
others  derived  from  his  disciples. 

The  Yqjush,  or  Ad*kwaryu^  consists  of  two  dif- 
ferent Vidas^  which  have  separately  branched  ont 
into  various  ^Sac'h&s.  To  explain  the  names,  hy 
which  both  are  distinguished,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  a  legend,  which  is  gravely  related  in  the 
Pur&riaSy  and  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Vida. 

The  Yqjushy  in  its  original  form,  was  at  first 
taught  by  Vais^ampa'yana,  to  twenty-seven  pu- 
pils»  At  this  time,  having  instructed  Ya'jnta- 
WALCYA,  he  appointed  him  to  teach  the  VSda  to 
other  disciples.  Being  afterwards  offended  by  the 
refusal  of  Ya  jnyawalcya  to  take  on  himself  a 
share  of  the  sin  incurred  by  Vais'ampa'yana, 
\^ho  had  unintentionally  killed  his  own  sister's 
son,  the  resentful  preceptor  bade  Ya  jnyawalcya 
relinquish  the  science,  which  he  had  learnt*.  He 
instantly  disgorged,  it  in  a  tangible  form.  The 
rest  of  Vais'ampaVana's  disciples,  receiving  his 
commands  to  pick  up  the  disgorged  Vida^  as'- 
sumed  the  form  of  partridges,  and  swallowed  these 
texts  which  were  soiled,  and,  for  this  reason, 
termed  "  black :"  they  are  also  denominated  Tait^ 
tiriya,  from  tittiri,  the  name  fot  a  partridge. 

Ya'jnyawalcya,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
had  recourse  to  the  sun ;  and,  through  the  favour 
of  that  luminary,  obtained  a  new  revelation  of  the 
Yajush  ;  which  is  called  "  white,''  or  pure,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  other,  and  is  likewise  nained 
Vcgasanbfij    from  a   patronymick,    as  it    should 

*  The  Vishnu  pvrSm%  part  3,  €lHip.  5.  A  diflferett  BioCif€ 
of  reseotment  is  assigned  by  others. 
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seem,  of  Ya'jntawaicya  himself:  for  the  Vida 
declares,  ^  these  pure  texts,  revealed  by  the  sun, 
are|>ublished  by  Ya'jkyawalcya,  the  offspring  of 
Va'jasani  *.'  But,  according  to  the  Vishfiu  pu* 
riaia  (3.  5.  ad  finem),  the  priests,  who  studied  the 
Yajush^  are  called  V&jim^  because  the  sun^  who 
reveal^  it,  assumed  l^e  form  of  a  Horse  (Vi^in). 

I  have  cited  this  absurd  legend,  because  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  commentators  on  the  white  Yajush. 
But  I  have  yet  found  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  Vkda 
itself,  nor  in  the  explanatory  table  of  contents. 
On  the  contrary,  the  index  of  the  black  Yajush 
gives  a  different  and  more  rational  account.  Vai- 
s  ampa'yan A,  according  to  this  authority  f,  taught 
the  Yajurokda  to  Ya'sca,  who  instructed  Tittiri  J : 
from  him  Uc'ha  received  it,  and  communicated  it 
to  A'tre'ya:  who  framed  the  'SdchA^  which  is 
named  after  him ;  and  for  which  that  Index  is  ar* 
ranged. 

The  white  Yqfu$h  was  taught  by  Ya'jnyawal- 
CYA  to  fifteen  pupils,  who  founded  as  many  schools. 
The  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  'Sdc'fUis  of 
Cani^a  and  Madhyandika;  and,  next  to  them, 
those  of  the  JAbdias^  Baud'h&yanaSy  and  Tdpankyas. 
The  other  i>ranches  of  the  Yajush  seem  to  have 

■  II      I    I  Mil— —^.i  I II        m     mfmmm^mm^mm^imm^     i       iii  ■inw.i^i^*^—^— w^— —i^— iw» 

*  Vrihad  Aranyaca  ad  calcem.  The  passage  is  cited  by  the 
commentator  on  the  Rigveda.  In  the  index  likewise,  Ya'jnya- 
WALCTA  is  stated  to  have  received  the  revelation  from  the  sun. 

t  Cdnd'dnucrama,  verse  25.  ThisJndex  indicatorius  is  fornled 
for  the  'Atri^i  S'dc'hd.  Its  author  is  Cun'dina,  if  the  text 
(verse  27)  be  rightly  interpreted. 

J  This  agrees  with  the  ctymolosry  of  the  word  Taittiriyai  for, 
according  to  grammarians  (see  P6mni  4.  iii.  102),  the  derivative 
here  implies  *  recited  by  TUHri,  though  composed  by  a  diflerent 
pers6p/  A  similar  «&plainlioti  is  g^f  ao.  by  conuoentaloia  on  the 
Upanishads. 

'   Vol.  VIII.  Cc 
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been  arranged  in  sevetal  ehsses.  Thus  the  Chth 
racoiy  or  students  of  a  Sddhd^  so  denominated 
A'om  tbe  teacher  of  it,  CHA&AtiA«  are  stated  as 
including  ten. subdiTisions;  among  which  are  tfai^ 
Caf'kas^  or  discfptes  of  Cat"^a»  a  pupil  of  Yai^ 
8 AMP aV ana;  as  also  the SSMtii^-tvataras,  Aupa^ 
manrfovasj  and  Maitrdyani^as :  tbe  last  mentioned 
comprehend  seven  others.  In  like  manner,  the 
Taittifiyacas  zre,  \jOi  the  first  instande,  subdivided 
into  t\ra»  the  Audhyiofai  and,  ChAttdiofyasi  and 
these  last  are  again  subdivided  into  five^  Uw  Apai* 
tMfiM^y  &c.  Among  them^  A'fa6ta»iia!s  ^r^'Aii 
1*  still  subsisting;  ami  so  n  A'tre'ta'6^  mmoog 
those  which  branched  from  Uc'ha  :  but  the  lest^ 
or  mos(t  of  them,  die  become  rare^  if  not  altoge-" 
ther  obscdete. 

StJif ANTU,  son  of  Jaimini,  studied  the  ^SAma* 
i^iday  or  CK6nd^ya^  under  his  father :  and  hia  own 
son,  SucARMAN,  studicd  under  the  same  teacher, 
but  founded  a  different  school ;  which  was  the  ori- 
gin of  two  others,  derived  from  his  pupils^  Hira- 
n'yana'bha  and  Paushtinji,  and  tnaice  branch* 
mginto  a  thousand  pnore*  For  LdcA'csHi^  Cu- 
XHuliii,  and  other  disciples  of  Paushtinji,  gavf 
their  names  to  separate  schools,  whit^  were  in- 
creased by  their  pupils.  The  S'AdhA^  entitled 
Caufbmni^  still  subsists*^  Hiran'yana  niiA*  the 
other  pupil  of  Sucarman,  had  fifteen  disciples, 
authors  of  Sanhith,  collectively  called  the  northern 
Samdgas;  and  fifteen  others,  entitled  the  southern 
JSdmagas :  and  CrYti,  one  of  his  pupils,  had  tw^n- 
ty.four  disciples,  by  whom,  and  by  their  followers, 
the  other  scnools  were  founded.  Most  of  them 
Ve  now  lost;  and^  according  to  a  legend,  were 
destroyed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra.  The 
^kicipal  Sic'kd  now  subsisting",  is  that  of  the 
jRdn'dyanhfas,  including  seven  subdivisions;  erne 
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of  which  is  entitled  Caut^'kumif  as  above-men- 
tioned)  and  comprehends  six  distinct  schools. 
That  of  the  TaUroacdraSy  likewise,  is  extant,  at 
least,  in  part:  as  will  be  shown  in  speaking  of  the 
Upani$had$. 

The  Afhaiva-JoSdA  was  taught  bv  Sumantu,  to 
his  pupil  Cabanb'ha,  who  divided  it  between 
De'vadaes'a  and  Pat^hya.  The  first  of  these 
has  given  name  to  the  S^dc'fd,  entitled  Dhadarsi; 
«s  Pippala'ba,  the  last  of  his  four  disciples,  has, 
to  the  S'ic'kA  of  the  Paippal&dis.  Another  branch 
of  the  Afharvana  derives  its  appellatlbn  from 
Saunaca,  the  third  of  Pa^'hya  s  pupils.  The 
rest  are  of  less  note. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  Vida^  deducible 
from  the  authorities  before  cited.  But  those  nu- 
merous S'&c^has  did  not  differ  so  widely  from  each 
other,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of 
an  equal  number  of  SanhitdSy  or  distinct  collections 
of  texts.  In  general,  the  various  schools  of  the 
same  Vlda  seem  to  have  used  the  same  assembls^e 
of  prayers;  they  di^ered  more  in  their  copies  of 
the  precepts  or  Brdhman'as;  and  S(»ne  received, 
into  their  canon  of  scripture,  portions  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  others. 
Yet  tne  chief  difference  seems  always  to  have  beem 
the  use  of  particular  rituals  tau^t  in  aphorisms 
(Sutras)  adopted  by  each  school ;  and  these  do  not 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  Feda  ;  but,  like  grammar 
and  astronomy,  are  placed  among  its  appendages. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  remark,  that  each 
VSda  consists  of  two  parts,  denominated  the  Man^ 
tras  and  the  Brdhmana^;  or  prayers  and  precepts. 
The  complete  collection  of  the  In^mns,  prayers^ 
and  invocations,  belonging  to  one  vidA^  ii»  «ititlf^ 
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its  SanhitA.  Every  other  portion  of  Indian  scrip- 
ture'is  included  under  the  general  head  of  divi- 
nity (BrAhmatia).  This  comprises  precepts,  which 
inculcate  religious  duties ;  maxims,  which  explain 
those  precepts;  and  arguments,  which  relate  to 
theology*.  But,  in  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  Vi^das,  the  portion,  which  contains  passages 
called  BrAhman'as,  includes  many  which  arc  strictly 
prayers  or  Mantras.  The  theology  of  the  Indian 
sqripture,  conipt^ehending  the  argumentative  por- 
tion entitled  VSdAnta,  is  contained  in  tracts  detio- 
niinated  Upanishads;  some  of  which. are  portions 
of  the  Brdhmana,  properly  so  called;  others  are 
found  only  in  a  detached  form ;  and  one  is  a  part 
of  a  SanhitA  itself. 


On  the  RtevEDA., 

THE  SanhitA  of  the  first  VSda-f  c(»itains  man- 
traiy  or  prayers,  which,  for  the  pfiost  part,  arc 
encomiastick ;  as,  the  mfhe  of  the  Rigv^da  im- 
plies :J;.     This  cdllection  is  divided  into  eight  parts 


*  The  explanation^  here  given,  is  taken  from  the  PrasVkdna 

f  I  have  several  copies  of  it,  with  the  cor^spondipg  index  jfor 
|be  Sdtalya,^  S'4€*hd:  .and  also  an  excellent  Gommentary  by 
Sayan'a'chVi^ya,  Ip  another  collection  of  mantras,  belong*^ 
ing  to  ihe^ As  waMyanl  S'ac*hd  of  this  Ferfar,  I  .find  the  first  few 
sections  of  each  lecture  agree  wHb  the;  other  copies;  but  tlie  rest 
of  the  sections  are  omitted.  T  question  whether  it  be  intended  as 
^  complete  copy  [for  that  S'tni'hd. 

X  Derived  -  irom  tlie  verb  rich,  to  laud ;  and  properly  signify- 
ing any  prayer  or  hymn,  in  which  a  deity  is  praised.  As  tho-^e 
ar^  mostly  in  verse,  tlie  terni  becomes  also  ^>)ilicabie  -  td  sUkch 
•paimigesof  .aay.F(^A,  as  arejtdiitible  to.measiiit  accor^inf  ,to 
ibe  rudfis  of  prosody.  Xhe  ii»t  Vedu,  in  Vy^'sa/s  coi9{)i^aUoii, 
1       '  •.         V 
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((Than'da);  each  oF  which  is  subdivided  into  a« 
many/ lectures  (ad'hy&ya).  Another  mode  of  di- 
vision also  runs  through  the  volume ;  distinguish^ 
ing  ten  books  (m^rldala);  which  are  subdivided 
into  more  than  a  hundred  chapters  (anuv&ca),  and 
comprise  a  thousand  hymns  or  invocations  (sActa). 
A  further  subdivision  of  more  than  two  thousand 
sections  (barga)  is  common  to  both  methods :  and 
the  whole  contains  above  ten  thousand  verses,  or 
rather  stanzas,,  of  various  measures. 

i' 

'  On  exa;mining  this  voluminous  compilation,  4 
systematical  arrangement  is  readily  perceived. 
Successive  chapters,  hnd  even  entire  books,  com* 
prise  hymns  of  a  singly  author :  invocations,  too, 
addressed  to  the  same  deities,  hymns  relating  to 
like  subjects,  and  prayefs  intended  for  similar  oc« 
casions,  are  frequently  classed  together.  This  re* 
quires  explanation. 

In  a  regular  perusal  of  the  Vida,  which  is  en- 
joined to  all  priests,'  and  Whidi  is  much  practised 
by  Mahr&ttas  and  Telingas,  the  student  or  reader 
is  required  to  notice,  especially,  the  author,  sub* 
ject,  metre,  and  purpose  of  each  mantra^  or  invo- 
cation. To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage is  thought  less  important.  The  institutors  of 
the  Hindu  system  have  indeed  recommended  the 
study  of  the  sense ;  but  they  ha;ve  inculcated  with 
equal  strenuo^usness,  and  more  success,  attention 
to  the  name  of  the  Rtshi  or  person,  by  whom  the 
text  was  first  uttered,  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, or  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and 

also  its  rhythm  or  metre,  and  its  purpose,  or  the 

■  ■     ■  ■  I  ■       ^_^_^        .       .       ...  ^^ 

compreheoding  most  of  these  texts,  is  called  the  Rigvtda;  or,  as 
expressed  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Index,  *'  because  it  abounds 
vitb  such  texts  (Riehj.'' 

Cc3 
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religious  ceremony  at  which  it  should  be  used. 
The  practice  of  modern^riests  is  coaftHrmable  with 
these  maxims.  Like  the  Koran  aaiong  the  M<h 
hammedamj  the  F^a  is  put  into  the  bfmds  of  chi}*- 
dren  in  the  first  period  of  their  education ;  and 
continues  afterwards  to  be  isead  by  rote,  for  the 
Bake  of  the  words  without  comprdMrMion  of  the 
jease. 

Accordingly  the  Fj^  is  recited  in  various  sii^ 
perstitious  modes:  word  by  word,  either  simply 
divining  them,  or  else  r^eating  the  words  alter-* 
nately,  backwards  and  forwards,  once  or  oftener. 
Copies  of  the  Rigveda  and  Yajush  (f<^  tl^  S&mth 
vida  is  chianted  only)  are  pr9piu*ed  for  these  an4 
other  modes  of  recital,  and^are  called  Pada^  Crur 
ma,  J^d,  Ghana^  &c.  But  the  various  ways  of 
inverting  the  text  are  restricted,  as  it  should  ai>f 
pear,  to  the  principal  Vidas;  that  is,  to  the  orir 
ginal  editions  of  the  Rip)ida  and  Yajush :  while 
tl^  subfeequi^nt  editions,  m  which  the  text,  or  the 
arrangement  of  it,  is  varied,  being  therefore 
deemed  subordiiutte  'Siob&s^  should  be  repeated 
only  in  a  simple  manner. 

It  seems  here  necessary  to  justify  my  interpret 
tation  of  what  is  called  ther  "  Rtsht  of  a  numtra!* 
The  last  term  has  been  thought  to  signify  an  ^  in« 
cantatiQn  rather  th^n  a  prayer :  and,  so  far  as  su^ 
pernatural  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  the  mere  recital 
of  the  words  of  a  mantra^  that  interpretation  is 
sufficiently  accurate ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  uodoubt* 
edly  applicable  t0  the  unmeaning  incantations  of 
the  mantrar-^'asftra,  or  Tantrw  ^d  Jgamas.  But 
the  origin  of  the  term  is  certainly  different*  Its 
derivation  from  a  verb,  which  signifies  ^  to  speak 
privately,'  is  readily  expljained  by  the  ixyunction 
for  meditating  the  text  of  the  Veda^  or  reciting  it 
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iiiaudibly:  and.  the  impoFt  of  BXkymanfra  in  the 
ladiah  scriptures^  is  geiierally  found  to  be  a  prayer, 
ccmtaiiring  either  a'  petition  to  a  deity,  or  else 
thanksgiving,  praise,  and  adoration. 

The  Risfii  or  saint  of  a  mmtra  is  defined,  both 
in  the  index  of  the  Ri^vida,  and  by  eonunen^i 
tators,  ^*  he,  by  whom  it  is  spoken:"  is  the -D^f 
vat&^  or  deity,  is,  *^  that,  which  is  therein  men- 
tioned." In  the  index  to  the  V^maniyi  Yqjur-^ 
vida^  the  ^Risht  is  interpreted  "the  seer  or  re- 
Biembefer"  of*  the  text;  and  the  Dhatd'n  said' to 
be  "  contained  in  the  prayer ;  or  [named]  at  the 
etymmeneemeht  of  it;  or  [indicated.as]  the  deity, 
itho  shares  the  oblatbn,  or  the  praise."  Gon-^ 
foimably  with  these  definititms,  the  deity,  that  is 
lauded  or  supplicated  in  the  prayer,  is  its  D^ata : 
but  in  a  few  passages,  whidi  cpntaia  neither  peti- 
tion nor  adoration,  the  subject  is  considered  as 
the  deity,  that  is  spoken  of.  For  example,  the 
praise  ot' generosity  is  the  Divata  of  many  entire 
liymns  addressed  to  priaces,  from  whojn  gifts 
were  received  by  the  autlaors. 

The  Rishi,  or  speaker,  is  of  course  rarely  men* 
tioned  in  the  mantra  itselTf'but,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  doies  name  biniself.  A  f<^  passages 
too,  amon^  the  matras  of  the  Vida,  are  in  the 
fprm  of  dialogue;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  dis- 
coursers  were  alternately  considered  as  Riski  and 
D^aii.  In  geaeral,  the  person,  to  whom  the  pas*- 
sage  was  revealed,  or,  according  to  another  gloss,  by 
whom  its  use  and  application  was  first  discovered  , 

*  Translating  literally,  '*  the  Rishi  is  he,  by  whoiti  the  text 
was  $een''  Pan'iNI  (4.  ii.  7)  employs  the  same  terra  in  ex- 
plaioiDg  the  impprt  of  derivatives  used  as  denomipations  of  pas- 
sages in  scripture;  and  his  commentators  concur  with  tliose  of  the 
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is  called  the  Riski  of  th^it  mantra.  He  is  evidently 
then  the  author  of  the  prayer;  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  the  Hindus,  with  whom  it  is  an 
article  of^  their  creed,  that  the  Vidas  were  com- 
posed by  no  human  author^  It  must  be  under* 
stood,  therefore,  that,  in  affirming  the  primeval 
existence  of  their  scriptures,  they  deny  these 
works  to  be  the  original  composition  of  the  editor 
(Vya'sa),  but  believe  them  to  have  been  gradually 
revealed  to  inspired  writers. 

The  names  of  the  respective  authors  of  each 
passage  are  preserved  in  the  Anuncramant,  or 
explanatory  table  of  contents,  which  has  been 
handed  down  with  the  Vida  itself,  and  of  which 
the  authority  is  unquestioned*.  According  to 
this  index,  VisVa'mitra  is  author  of  all  the 
hymns  contained  in  the  third  book  of  the  RigvSda; 
as  Bharadwa'ja  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
composer  of  those  collected  in  the  sixth  book; 
Vasisht'ha,  in  the  seventh;  Gr1(tsamada,  in  the 
second ;  Va'made'va  in  the  fourth;  and  Bup'HAf 
and  other  descendants  of  Atri,  in  the  fifth.  Bul^ 
in  the  remaining  books  of  this  V^da,  the  authors 


Vida,  in  the  explanation  bere  given.  By  Rishi  k  generally  meant 
the  siipposed  inspired  writer :  iometime^  however,  the  imagined 
inipirer,  is  called  the  Rishi,  or  saint  of  the  text;  and,  at  other 
tixnes,  as  above  noticed,  the  dialogist  or  speaker  of  tlie  sentence. 
'  ♦It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Vijeyd  vU&sa^  as  also  from 
the  Vidadipa,  or  abridged  commentary  4n  the  V^asamfyi^  as 
mrell  as  from  the  index  itielf,  that  Ca'tya'yana  is  the  acknow*- 
leclged  author  of  the  index  to  the  white  Yajmh*  That  of  the 
RigvSdd  is  ascribed  by  the  commentator,  to  the  same  Ca'tya'- 
YANA,  pupil  of  Saunaca.  The  several  indexes  of  the  V6da 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  genuine  text;  especially, 
where  the  metre,  or  th^  number  of  syllables,  is  stated;  as  b  ge* 
nerally  Ihe  case. 

t  First  of  the  name,  and  progenitor  of  the  race  of  Kin||a 
called  children  of  the  moon. 
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are  more  various  :  among  these,  besides  Agastta, 
Cas'yapa,  son  of  Marichi,  Angiras,  Jama- 
DAGNj,  son  of  BhrYgu,  Para  Vara,  father  of  Vy- 
aVa,  G6tama  and  his  son  N6d'has,  VrKhaspati, 
Na'reda,  and  other  celebrated  Indian  saints,  the  * 
most  conspicuous  are  Can'wa,  and  his  numerous 
descendants,  MeVhatit'hi,  &c.;  M ad'huch'han- 
DAS,  and  others  among  the  posterity  of  Viswa% 
mitba;  S'unas'eVha,  sonof  Ajigarta;  Cutsa, 
Hiran'yastu'ya,  Savya,  and  other  descendants 
of  Angiras  ;  besides  many  other  saints,  among  the 
posterity  of  personages  above-mentioned. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  several  ]>ersons  of 
royal  birth  (for  instance,  five  sons  of  the  king 

VRiHANGIR;  andTRAYY ARUNA andTRASADASYU, 

who  were  themselves  kings);  are  mentioned  among 
the  authors  of  the  hymns,,  which  constitute  this 
Vida:  and  the  text  itself,  in  some  places,  actually 
points,  and  in  others  obviously  alludes,  to  mo* 
narchs,  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  Indian 
heroic  history.  As  thjs  fact  may  qontribute  to 
fix  the  age,  in  which  the  Vida  was  composed,  I 
shall  here  notice  such  passages  of  this  tendency, 
as  have  yet  fallen  under  my  observation. 

The  sixth  hymn  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  book,  is  spoken  by  an  ascetic  named  Cag^ 
shiVat^  in  praise  of  the  munificence  of  Swanaya, 
who  had  conferred  immense  gifts  on  him.  The 
subject  is  continued  in  the  seventh  hymn,*  and 
concludes  with  a  very  strange  dialogue  between 
the  king  Bha'vayavya  and  his  wife  R6masa', 
daughter  of  VrKhaspati.  It  should  be  remarked, 
concerning  CacshiVat,  that  his  mother' Us ic 
was  bondmaid  of  king  Anga's  queen. 

The  eighth  book  opens   with  an  invocation, 
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which  alUules  to  a  singular  legend.  'Asaitoa,  son  , 
of  Play6ga,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne,  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  woman ;  but  retrieved  his 
sex  through  the  prayers  of  Mi/d'hyAtit'hi,  whom 
he  therefore  rewarded  most  liberally.  In  this  bytnn 
he  is  introduced  praising  his  own  munificence; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  it,  his  wife  ^SasVati', 
daughter  of  Angiras,  exults  in  bis  restoration  to 
manhood. 

The  next  hymns  applaud  the  liberality  of  the 

kings  ViBHINDU,    PAGAST'HAI^rAN  (son  of  CURA" 

ya'n'a),  Curunga,  Cas'u  (son  of  Che'di),  and 
TiRiNDiRA  (son  of  Paras'u),  who  had  severally 
bestowed  splendid  gifts  on  the  respective  authors  of  * 
these  thanksgivings.  In  the  third  ^chapter  of  the 
same  book,  the  seventh  hymn  commends  the  gne- 
rosity  of  Trasadasyu,  the  grandson  of  Ma'wd- 
Tka'trK.  The  fourth  chapter  opens  with  an  invoca- 
tion containing  praises  of  the  liberality  of  CHrntA ; 
and  the  fourth  hymn  of  the  same  chapter  celebrates 
Varu,  son  of  Sushaman. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  tenth  book,\  there  is  a 
hymn  to  water,  spoken  by  a  king,  named  Sind'ho- 
Bwi'PA,  the  son  of  Ambarisha.  The  seventh 
chapter  contains  several  passages,  froni  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  s^icta^  which  allude  to  a  remark- 
able legend.  Asama'ti,  son  or  descendant  of  Icsh- 
WA  cu,  had  deserted  his  former  priests,  and  employ* 
ed  others :  the  forsaken  BrAhmanas  recited  incanta- 
tions for  his  destruction;  his  new  priests,  howevcF, 
not  only  counteracted  their  evil  designs,  but  retali- 
ated on  them,  and  caused  the  death  of  one  of  those 
Brahman'as :  the  rest  recited  these  prayers,  for 
their  own  pi^servation,  and  for  the  revival  rf  their 
companion. 
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The  eighth  chapter  opens  with  a  hymn,  which 
ftUudes  to  a  story  respecting  Na'bha  ne  disht'a, 
Bon  of  Menu,  who  was  excluded  from  participa- 
tion with  his  brethren  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 
The  legend  itself  is  told  in  th^  Aitarhfa  Brah^ 
man' a*,  or  secbnd  portion  of  the  Rigvida. 

,  Among  other  hymns  by  royal  authors,  in  the 
smbsequeo)^  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  San^ 
hit&y  I  remark  one  by  Ma  nd'hatrK,  son  of  Yu-^ 
vanaVwa,  and  another  by  S'lvi,  son  of  Us'i'nara, 
a  third  by  Vasuhanas,  son  of  R6hidas'wa,  and 
a  fourth  by  Pbatardai^a»  son  of  Div6da'sa,  king 

The  deities  invoked  appear,  on  a  cursory  in- 
spection of  the  Vedfl',  to  be  as  varioufe  as  the  au^ 
tfiors  of  the  prayers  addr^sse^  to  them :  but,  ac-' 
cording  to  tfie  most  ancient  annotations  on  the 
Jndiaa^  spripture,  those  numerous  names  of  persons 
and  things  9re  all  resolvable  into  different  titles  of 
three  deities,  and  ultimately  of  one  gx)d.  The 
Nighanti^  or  glossary  of  the  VSdas^  concludes  wit^ 
three  lists  of  names  of  deities :  the  first  comprising 
such,  as  are  deemed  synoiiyn^dMs  with  fice;  the 
iif condi  with  »ir ;  and  the  third  with  the  sun  t. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  Niructa^  which  entirely  r?- 
l^tes  to  deities,  it  is  twice  asserted,  that  the^e  are 
but  three  gods.;  ' Tisra&oa  dhatdh %"  The  further 


*  Id  the  second  lectur#und  fourteenth  section  of  the  iiAh  l)ook. 

t  m^luadh  or  first  part  of  the  Niructa,  C.  5. 

I  la  the  secaiid  and  third  sections  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  or 
l^tiiate,  of  the  glossary  and  illustratioBs  of  the  Vede.  The  JVi- 
f%cta  consists  of  three  parts :  the  first,  a  glossary  as  above-roeii* 
tionedy  comprises  five  short  chapters  or  lectures.  The  second, 
Cfittlied  Naifitma,  or  the  first  half"  of^thc  Nirueta,  properly  so 
calkad,  ooii8Uts.of  six  Wng chapters*,  and  the  third  emitied  Jbai- 
p^f  or  second  half  of  the  pnqper  Niructa,  contains  eight  more. 
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inference,  that  these  intend  but  one  deity,  is  sup- 
ported by  many  passages  in  the  Vida  ;  and  is  very 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
^  the  index  to  the  lligv^da,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Ninicta,  and  of  the  Vf da  itself . 

'  Yasya  vacyam,  sa  rishir;  ya  t^nochyat6,  sd 
d^vata;  yad  acshara-parim6n4m,  tach  ch*hand6. 
Art'h^psava  rishay6  d^atas  ch'hand6bhir  abhyad'- 
hdvan. 

^  Tisra  ha  dboat&h  ;  cshity-antaricsha-dyu-st'ha- 
nd,  agnir  vdyuh  stirya  ity:  €vam  vydhrKtayah 
pr6cta  vyastah ;  samastandm  prajdpatir.  (Xncara 
sarvad^vatyah,  pdramdslit'hy6  va,  brdhm6,  daiv6 
va,  dd*hy4tmicas.  Tftt  tat  st'hdni  anyds  tad  vib- 
htitayah ;  carma  prit'hactwdd  d'hi  prithag  abhid - 
hdna  stutayd  bhavanty:  6c'aiva  va  iHahdn  dtmd 
d6vafd;  sa  surya  ity  dchacshatd;  sa  hi  sarva-bh6t* 
dtma.  Tad  uctam  rfehin'd :  "  ^rjfA  dtmd  jagatas 
tasfhushas'  cVti.'\  Tad  vibh6tay6'  ■  liyd  d6vatis. 
Tad  apy  ^tad  rfehin"  6ctaro ;  •^  Indram  Mitram  Va- 
run  am  Agnim  6hur  Ui" 

'The  RUski  [of  any  particular  passage]  is  be^ 
whose  iBpeech  it  is ;  and  that,  which  is  ttereby  ad- 
dressed, is  the  deity  [of  the  text]:  and  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  constitutes  the  metre  [of  the 
prayer].  Sages  (Ulshis),  solicitous  of  [attaining] 
particular  objects^  have  approached-thfi  Gods  wi3i 
[prayers  composed  in]  TP0i(;e,   41^  ^        *' 

^  The  deities  are^  only  three;  whose  places  are, 
the  earth,  the  intermediate  region,  and  heaven: 
[namely]  fire,  air, .  and  the   sun.     They  are  pro- 

■ I        I       I-    ^.1     .      i.^-  ■  I     III.     ^  ^       I     .1.  I  J.       Ul.  PI.       I  I        ,       IJ      .  ■!     .  I  11  I     I         II       f^ 

The  cbapter,  here  cited,  is  marked  ao  the  twelfth  indndjog  thu 
glossary,  or  seventh  eidiisife  of  it* 
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nounced  to  be  [the  deities]  of  the  mysterious 
names*  severally;  and  (Praja'pati)  the  lord  of 
creatures  is  [the  deity]  of  them  collectively.  The 
syllable  Om  intends  every  deity:  it  belongs  to 
(Param^hfhi)  him,  who  dwells  in  the  supreme 
abode;  it  appertains  to  (Brahme)  the  vast  one; 
to  (D&oa)  God;  to  (Ad'hy&tma)  the  superintend- 
ing soul.  Other  deities,  belonging  to  those  se- 
veral regions,  are  portions  of  the  [three]  Gods; 
for  they  are  variously  named  and  described,  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  operations :  but  [in  fact] 
there  is  only  onp  deity,  the  great  soul  (Mah&n 
&tma).  He  is  called  the  sun ;  for  he  is  the  soul 
of  all  beings ;  [and]  that  is  declared  by  the  sage, 
•*  the  sun  is  the  soul  of  (jagat)  what  moves,  and 
^'  of(tasfhush)  that  which  is  fixed."  Other  deities 
are  portions  of  him :  and  that  is  expressly  declared 
by  the  sage :  "  The  wise  call  fire,  Indra,  Mitra, 
**  and  Varun  A ;"  &c.f 

This  passage  of  the  Anucramarii  is  partly 
abridged  from  the  Niructa  (c.  12),  and  partly 
taken  from  the  Brdhnian'a  of  the  VSda.  It  shows 
(what  is  also  deducible  from  texts  of  the  Indian 
scriptures,  translated  in  the  present  and  former 
essays),  that  the  ancient  Hindu  religion,  as  found- 
ed on  the  Indian  scriptures,  recognises  but  one 
God  ;  yet  not  sufficiently  discriminating  the  crea- 
ture from  the  creator. 


*  Bhur,hhuvak,  and  swar;,  called  the  Vy61iritis.  SeeMENU» 
c.  2,  V.  76.  In  the  original  text,  the  nominative  case  is  here  used 
for  the  geiiilive;  as  is  remarked  hy  the  Commentator,  on  this 
passage.  Such  irregularities  are  frequent  in  the  Vcdas  them- 
selves. 

t  Nini4^ta,  c.  12,  §  4,  ad  iSneni.  The  remainder  of  the  pas- 
sage, that  is  here  briefly  cited  by  the  author  of  the  Index>  iden* 
ti^es  lire  with  the  great  and  only  soul. 
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The  subjects  and  uses  of  the  prayers  contained 
in  the  V&da,  differ  more  than  the  deities  which  are 
invoked,  or  the  titles  by  which  they  are  addressed* 
Every  line  is  replete  with  allusions  to  my thology  *, 
and  to  the  Indian  notions  of  the  divine  nature  and 
of  celestial  spirits.  For  the  innumerable  ceremo- 
nies to  be  performed  by  a  householder,  and,  still 
more,  for  those  endless  rites  enjoined  to  hermits 
and  asceticks,  a  choice  of  prayers  is  offered  in 
every  stage  of  the  celebration.  It  may  be  here 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  Indha,  or  the  firma- 
ment, fire,  the  sun,  the  moon,  water,  air,  the 
spirits,  the  ataiosphere  and  the  earth,  are  the  ob- 
jects most  frequently  addressed :  and  the  various 
and  repeated  sacrifices  with  fire,  and  the  drinking 
of  the  milky  juice  of  the  moon-plant  or  acid  as- 
clepias  f,  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  numerous 
prayers  adapted  to  the  many  stages  of  those  reli- 
gious rifes.  I  shall,  therefore,  select  for  remark 
such  prayers  as  seem  most  singular';  rather  than 
such  as  might  appear  the  fairest  specimens  of  this 
V6da. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  there  are 
two  hymns  ascribed  to  Cutsa,  and  also  toTniTA, 
son  of  water.     Three  asceticks,  brothers  it  should 


*  Not  a  mythology  which  avowedly  exalts  deified  lieroes  (as 
in  ih^Purdnas);  but  one,  which  personifies  the  elements  and 
planets ;  and  which  peoples  heaven,  and  the  world  below,  with 
various  orders  of  beings. 

I  observe,  however,  in  many  places,  the  ground-work  of  le- 
gends, which  are  familiar  in  mythological  poems;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  demon  Vritra,  slain  by  Indra,  who  is  thence 
surnatpcd  Vritrahan;  but  I  do  not  remark  anything  that  cor- 
responds with  the  favourite  legends  of  those  sects,  which  worship 
either  the  Linga,  or  Sacti,  or  else  Ra'm  A  or  Crishn'a.  I  ex- 
cept some  detached  portions,  the  genuineness  of  which  appears 
doubtful ;  as  will  be  shown  towards  the  close  of  this  essay. 

t  Soma-lati,  Asclepias  acida,  or  Cynanchum  viminale. 
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seem,  sinqe  they  are  named  in  another  portion  of. 
the  V6da  as  C^pfya)  sons  of  water  (Ap),  were  op- 
pressed with  thirst  while  travelling  in  a  sandy  de- 
sert At  length,  they  found  a  well;  and  one  of 
them  descended  into  it,  and  thence  lifted  water 
for  his  companions  :  but  the  ungrateful  brothers 
stole  his  effects,  and  left  him  in  the  well,  c6vering 
it  with. a  heavy  cart-wheel  In  his  distress  he  pro- 
nounced the  hymns  in  question.  It  appears  from  . 
the  tex;t,  ):hat  Cutsa  also  was  ouce  in  similar  dis- 
tress;  and  pronounced  the  same  or  a  similar  invo- 
Cjition :  and,  for  thiS  reason,  the  hynms  have  been 
placed,  by  the  compiler  of  the  Veda,  among  tho^se 
of  which  GuTSA  is  the  author. 

The  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  same  book 
commences^  with  a  dialogue  between  Agastya, 
Indra,  and  the  Maruts  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
that,  with  tlie  whole  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter, 
comprises  twenty-six  hytnns  addressed  by  Agas- 
tya to  those  divinities,  and  to  the  As'winSy  fire, 
the  sun,  and  some  other  deities.  The  last  of  these 
hytnns  was  uttered  by  Agastva,  under  the  appre- 
hension of  poison ;  and  is  directed  by  rituals  to  be 
used  as  an  incantation  against  the  effects  .of  yenom. 
Other  incantations,  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Vida> ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  prayer  by  V*asishVha  for  preservation 
from  poison  (book  7,  ch.  3,  §  18). 

The  third  book,  distributed  into  five  chapters^ 
contains  invocation^  by  Vjs'wa'mitra,  son  of 
Ga't'hin,  and  grandson  of  CusaCA,  The  last 
hymn  or  Siicta,  in  this  book,  consists  of  six 
prayers,  one  of  which  includes  the  celebrated  GA- 
yatri:,X\x\^  remarkable  text  is  repeated  more  than 
gnoe  in  other  Vidas;  but,  since  Vis'wa'mi tra  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Rishiy  to  whom  it  was 
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first  revealed,  it  appears,  that  its  pfopef  atid  on* 
ginal  place  is  in  tnis  bymn.  I  therefore  subjoin  a 
translation  of  the  prayef,'^hich  contains  it,  as  also 
the  preceding  one,  (both  of  which  are  addressed 
to  the  sun ;)  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  Indian 
priest's  confession  of  faith  with  its  context ;  after 
having,  in  former  essays,  given  more  than  one 
version  of  it  apart  from  the.  rest  of  the  text*  The 
other  prayers,  contained  in  the  same  Suctaj  being 
a<ldressed  to  other  deities,  are  here  omitted. 

*  This  new  and  excellent '  praise  of  thee,  O 
splendid,  playful,  sun  (Ptishan)!  is  offered  by  us 
to  thee.  Be  gratified  by  this  my  speech :  approach 
this  craving  mind,  as  a  fond  man  seeks  a  woman. 
May  that  sun  (Piishan)^  who  contemplates,  and 
looks  into,  all  worlds,  be  our  protector. 

*  Let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light 

OF  THE  DIVINE  RULER f&IF/TRf^*:  MAY  IT  GUIDE 

OUR  INTELLECTS.  Desirous  of  food,  we  solicit  the 
gift  of  the  splendid  sun  (SatiM),  who  should  be 
studiously  worshipped.  Venerable  men,  guided 
by  the  understanding,  salute  the  divine  sun  (So- 
mM)  with  oblations  and  praise.' 

The  two  last  hymns,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
7th  book,  are  remarkable;  as  being  addressed 
to  the  guardian  spirit  of  a  dwelling  hause,  and 
used  as  prayers,  to  be  recited  with  oblations,  on 
building  a  house.  The  legend,  belonging  to  the 
second  of  these  hymns,   is  singular :  VasishYha, 


*  S'ayan'a'cha'rta,  tbe  commentator  whose  gloss  is  heie 
followed,  considers  this  passage  to  admit  of  two  interpretations : 
'  the  light,  or  Brahme  constituting  the  splendour,  of  the  supreme 
mler,  or  creator  of  the  universe;*  or  '^Ihffc  light,  of  orl^  (Mftii* 
^itoidid  sun/ 
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coming  at  night  to  the  house  of  Varun'a,  (with 
the  intention  of  sleeping  there,  say  sqmc ;  but,  as 
others  affirm,  with  the  design  of  stealing  grain  to 
appease  his  hunger,  after  a  fast  of  three  days,)  was ' 
assailed  by  the  house  dog.  He  uttered  this  prayer, 
or  incantation,  to  lay  asleep  the  dog  who  was 
barking  at,  and  attempting^to  bite,  him.  A  literal 
version  of  the  first  of  those  hymn$  is  here  sub^ 
joined. 

*  Guardian  of  this  abode !  be  acquainted  with 
us ;  be  to  us  a  wholesome  dwelling;  afford  us  what 
we  ask  of  thee ;  and  grant  happiness  to  our  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds.  Guardian  of  this  house !  increase 
both  us  and  our  wealth.  Moon !  while  thou  art 
friendly,  may  we,  with  our  kiiie  and  our  horses, 
be  exempted  from  decrepitude :  gi^ard  us  as  a  father 
protedts  his  offspring.  Guardian  of  this  dwelling  1 
may  we  be  unite4  with  a  happy,  delightf*^!,  and 
m^elodious  abode  afforded  by  thee :  guard  our  wealth 
now  under  thy  protection,  or -yet  in  expectancy  : 
^nd  do  thou  defi^nd  ns,^ 

The  fourth  hymn,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  coU' 
eludes  with  a  prayer  to  Hudra,  which,  being 
Used  with  oblations  after  a  fast  of  three  days,  is 
supposed  to  ensure  a  happy  life  of  a  hundred  years. 
In  the  sixtl^  book,  three  hymns  occur,  which,  be* 
ing  recited  with  worship  to  the  sun,  are  believed 
to  occasion  a  fall  of  raiii  after  the  lapse  of  five 
days :  the  two  first  are  aptly  addressed  to  a  cloud; 
and  the  third  is  so,  to  frogs,  because  these  had 
ci'oaked  while  VasishYha  recited  the  preceding 
prayers,  which  circumstance  he  accepted  as  a  good 
omen, 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  closes  with 
two  hymns,  the  prayer  of  which  is  the  destruc-* 
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tion  of  enemies,  aad  which  are  used  at  sacrifices 
for  that  purpose* 

The  seventh  chapter  opens  vnih  a  hjrmB,  in 
which  SuBTA'y  sumamed  Savitri',  the  wife  cf 
the  moon*,  is  made  the  speaker;  as  DAcsHn^A', 
daughter  of  Praja'pavi,  and  Juhu,  daughter  of 
BrahmV,  are,  in  subsequent  chapters  f.  A  veiy 
singular  passage  occurs  m  another  place,  coiitain* 
ing  a  dialpgue  between  Yama  and  hb  twin-sister 
Yah  una",  whom  he  endeavours  to  seduce;  but 
his  offers  are  rgected  by  her  with  virtuous  expos* 
tulation« 

Near  the  close  of  the  tenth  chapter,  a  hymn,  bk 
a  very  different  style  of  composition,  is  spoken  by 
Va'ch,  daughter  of  AmbhbKn'a,  in  praise  of  her* 
self  as  the  supreme  and  universal  soul :{:.  VAcb^  it 
should  be  observed,  signifies  speech;  and' she  ii 
the  active  power  of  Brahma',  proceeding  from 
him.  The  following  is  a  literal  version  of  thii 
hymn,  which  is  expounded  by  the  commentate, 
consistently  with  the  theological  doctrines  of  th^ 


*  This  marriagjb  is  noticed  in  tiie  Aitariya  Br&hnua^a^  wbera 
the  second  lecture  of  the  fourth  book  opens  in  this  manner; 
*  Praja'pati  gave  his  daughter,  Su'bya'  SaVitri',  to  S6ma, 
the  king.'  The  well  knqwn  legend  in  the  Purdn'M,  eooe&mm^ 
the  marriage  of  S6m  a  with  the  daughters  of  Dacsha,  seems  to 
|>e  founded  on  this  story  in  the  Vidas, 

t  In  the  introduction  to  the  index,  these,  together  with  other 
goddesses,  who  are  reckofied  authors  of  holy  texts,  are  enuiaeratei 
and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  BrahmevadmU  An  in* 
spired  writer  is,  in  the  masculine,  termed  Brahmevddin^ 

t  Towards  the  €nd  of  the  V^haddranyaea^  Va'ch  is  mentioned 
as  receiving  a  revelation  froni  Ambhi'ni,  who  obtained  it  from 
the  sun :  but  here  she  b^rself  b^sm  th^  »N<»t  siinilar iNl^cmyiw 
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*  I  range  with  the  Rudras^  with  theTitw/y,  with 
the  ^AditjfOij  and  with  the  ViffweuUfoas,  I  uphold 
both  the  sun  and  the  ocean  [Mitra  and  Varun'a], 
tfie  firmament  [Fwdra]*  and  fire,  atid  bath  the 
As'wiws.  I  support  the  moon  [So'ica],  destroyer 
[of  foes];  and  [the  sun  entitled]  TwASHTuif,  Pu- 
sflAiff,  or  Bkaga.  I  grant  wealth  to  the  honest 
votaiy  who  performs  sacrifices,  offers  oblations, 
9cbA  satisfies  [the  deities].  Me,  who  am  the  queen, 
tbp  conferrer  of  wealth,  the  possessor  of  know- 
iedJQ^,  and  first  of  such  as  merit  worship,  the  gods 
render,  universally,  present  every  where,  and  per- 
vadcr  of  all  beings-  He,  who  eats  food  through 
me,  as  he,  who  sees,  who  breathes,  or  who  hears, 
-  through  me,  yet  knows  me  not,  is  lost ;  hear  tlien 
the  faith,  which  I  pronounce.  Even  I  declare  this 
$elf,  who  is  WQi'shipped  by  gods  j^nd  men :  P  make 
strong,  whom  I  choose;  I  make  him  BrahmA^ 
Jjoly,  and  wise.  For  Rudra  I  bend  the  bow,  to 
fA%y  the  demon,  foe  of  Brahma  ;  for  the  people  I 
mcdce  war  [on  their  fbcs];  and  I  pervade  heaven, 
and  eardi*  I  bote  the  father,  on  the  head  of  this 
[universal  mind];  and  my  origin  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean  * ;  and,  therefore,  do  I  pervade  all 
beings,  ^and  touch  tliis  hwvea  with  my  fbrm^ 
Originating  all  beings,  I  pass  like  the  breeze;  I  am 
^bove  this  hpaven,  beyond  this  earth ;  and  what 
ii»  the  great  ane,  tibat  api  1/ 


*  Heaven,  or  the  sky,  h  the  fbthiers  as  expressly  declared  in 
^ttafeb^r  plsc9*:  SihI  the  sky  is  produced  from  mkid,  accordin<;  to 
eiie  Bioie  pmsge  of  the  V^ia9.  Its  birth  is  tlierefore  placed  pit 
the  head  of  the  supreme  iniod.  The  commentator  suggests  three 
jpterpr^a^ioRs  of  the  sequel  of  the  stanza:  *  my  parent,  the  holy 
^4s^Arm'«,  in  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean;'  or,  'my  origin,  the 
iMtient  deity,  is  in  waters,  which  constitute  the  bodies  of  tbe 
gods  ('  or,  <  the  sentieqt  god,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  watersj^ 
which  pervade  intelie^t^  is  my  origin/ 
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The  tenth  chapter  closes  with  a  hjrmn  to  night; 
and  the  eleventh  be^ns  with  two  hymns  relative 
to  the  creation  of  the  world.  Another,  on  this 
subject  was  translated  in  k  former  essay  * :  it  is  the 
last  hymn,  but  one,  in  the  Riffvida;  and  the  an- 
thor  of  it  is  Ag'hamabshan'a  (a  sonof  Mad- 
.HucH*HANX>As),  from  whom  it  takes  the  name  by 
which  it  is  generally  cited.  The  other  hymns,  of 
which  a  version  is  here  subjoined,  are  not  ascribed 
to  any  ascertained  author.  Praja'pati,  sumamed 
Pnramishfhi^  and  his  son  Yajnya,  are  stated  as 
the  original  speakers.  But,  of  these  names,  one 
is  a.  title  of  the  primeval  spirit;  arid  the  other 
seems  to  allude  to  the  allegorical  immolatiou  of 
Brahma. 

I.  *  Then  was,  there  no  entity,  nor  nonentity; 
no  world,  nor  sky,  nor  ought  above  it :  nothing, 
any  where,  in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving 
or  involved:  nor  water,  deep  and  dangerous. 
Death  was  not ;  nor  then  was  immortality :  nor 
,  distinction  of  day  or  night.  Biit  that  -):  breathed 
without  afflation,  single  with  (Swad'hSi)  her  who 
is  sustained  within  him.  Other  than  him,  nothing 
existed,  [which]  since  [has  been].  Darkness  there 
was ;  [for]  this  universe  was  enveloped  with  dark- 
ness, and  \vras  undistinguishable  [like  fluids  mixed 
in]  waters:  but  that. mass,  which  wag  covered  by 
the  husk,  was  [at  length]  produced  by  the  power 


•    *  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol^  V.  p.  361, 

^  Tlie  pronoun  (tad),  thus  empliaticaUy  used,  is  understood 
to  intend  the  supreme  being  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Veddnta,  When  manifested  by  creation,  he  is  the  entity  ff«i;  ; 
while  forms,  being  niere  lUusion,  are  nonentity  (asat).  The 
whole  of  this  hymn  is  expounded  according  to  the  received  doc- 
triues  of  the  Indian  theology,  or  Ved&ntn.  Darkness  and  desim 
(Tamos  and  Cdma)  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  Chaos  and 
lirosofHfisiOD.  »Theog.  v,li6» 
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of  contemplation.  First  desire  was.  formed  in  his 
inind:  and  that  became  the  original  productive 
seed ;  which  the  wise,  recognising  it  by  the  intel- 
lect in  their  hearts,  distinguish,  in  nonentity,  as 
the  bond  of  entity/ 

'  Did  the  luminous  ray  of  these  [creative  acts] 
txpBXid  in  the  middle?  or  above?  or  below?  That 
productive  seed,  at  once,  became  providence  [or 
sentient  souls],  and  matter  [or  the  elements] : 
she,  who  is  sustained  within  himself*,  was  infe- 
rior ;  and  he,  who  heeds,  was  superior/ 

'.Who  knows  exactly,  and  who  shall  in  this 
world  declare,  whence  and  why  this  creation  took 
place?  The  gods  are  subsequent  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  world :  then  who  can  know  whenqe  it 
proceeded  ?  or  whence  this  varied  world  arose  ?  or 
whether  it  uphold  [itself],  or  not?  He,  who,  *in 
the  highest  heaven,  is  the  ruler  of  this  universe, 
does  indeed  know;  but  not  another  can  possess 
that  knowledge/ 


*o^ 


II.  *  That  victim,  who  was  wove  with  threads 
on  cveiy  side,  and  stretched  by  the  labors  of  a 
hundred  and  one  gods,  the  fathers,  who  wove  and 
framed^  and  placed  the  warp  and  woof,  do  wor- 
ship. The  [first]  male  spreads  and  encompasses 
this  [web];  and  displays  it  in  this  world  and  in 
heaven :  these  rays  [of  the  creator]  assembled  at 
the  altar,  and  prepared  the  holy  strains,  and  the 
threads  of  the  warp/ 

-  What  was  the  size  of  that  divine  victim,  whom 
'  all  the  gods  sacrificed ?  What  was  his  form?  what 

I     r  111         I  I  '     .  "      -^ — i  —.1.  ■     ^.     ■ 

*  So  Swad'hd  is  expounded :  and  the,  commentator  makes  it 
equivalent  to  Mdvd,  or  the  world  of  ideas* 
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the  motive?  the  fence?  tfae  metre?  theohUtion? 
and  the  prayer?  First  was  produced  the  GAyatri 
joined  with  fire;  next  the  sun  (Savitrl)  attended 
by  Ushnih ;  then  the  spiendid  moon  with  Antssh- 
thihh,  and  with  prayers ;  while  Vrihati  accotkipa^ 
nied  the  elocution  ofVRfHASPATi  (or  the  planet 
Jupiter).  Vir&ti  was  supported  by  the  sup  and 
by  water  (Mitra  and  Varun  a)  ;  but  the  [middle} 
portion  of  the  day  and  Trtshtfd)h  were  here  the 
attendants  of  Indra  ;  Jagatt  followed  all  the  gods: 
and  by  that  [universal]  sacrifice,  §ages  and  men 
were  formed/ 

*  Wheh  that  ancient  sacrifice  was  completed, 
sagefe,  and  men,  and  our  progenitors,  ^vere  by 
him  formed.  Viewing  witn  an  observant  ipibd 
this  oblation,  which  primeval  saints  offered,  I  ve- 
nerate them.  The  seven  inspired  sages,  with 
prayers  and  with  thanksgivings,  follow  the  path 
of  these  primeval  saints,  and  wisely  practise  [the 
performance  of  sacrifices],  as  charioteers  use  reins 
[to  guide  their  steeds].' 

Some  parts  of  these  hymns  bear  an  evident  re- 
semblance to  one,  which  has  been  before  cited 
fmm  the  white  Yajusk^^  and  to  which  I  shall 
again  advert  in  speaking  of  Xh^tVida.  The  com- 
mentator on  the  Rigveda  quotes  it  to  supply  some 
omissions  in  this  text.  It  appears  also,  on  the 
faith  of  his  citations,  that  passages,  analogous  to 
these,  occur  in  the  Taiitirh/aca,  or  black  V^ush^ 
and  also  in  the  Brahman  a  of  the  V6da. 

'  The  hundred  and  one  gods,  who  are  tiie  agents 
in  the  framing  of  the  universe  typified  by  a  sacri- 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VIL  p«  251. 
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fice,  are,  according  to  this  commentator,  thd 
years  of  Brahma's  life,  or  his  afflations  personified 
in  the  form  of  Angieas,  &c*  The  seven  sages, 
who  instituted  sacrifices  in  imitation  of  the  prime- 
val type,  are  Mari'chi,  and  others.  G&yatti^ 
Ushmhf  &c.  are  names  of  metres,,  or  of  the  various 
lengths  of  stanzas  and  measured  verses,  in  the 
rSdas. 

The  preceding  quotations  may  be  suflScient  io 
show  the  style  of  this  part  of  the  VSda;  which 
comprehends  the  prayers  and  invocations. 

Another  part  belonging,  as  it  appears,  to  tha 
same  V6da,  is  entitled  Aitar^a  Brahmaria.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  hooks  (panjicd)j  each  contaia- 
ing  five  chapters  or  lectures  (ad'hy&yaX  and  sub* 
divided  into  an  unequal  number  of  sections  (dhari-^ 
daX  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five.  Being  partly  in  prose,  the  number  of 
distinct  passages  contained  in  those  multiplied  sec- 
tions need  not  be  indicated. 

For  wa^t  dther  of  a  complete  comiiientarv  *  or 
of  an  explanatory  index  t,  I  cannot  undertake 
from  a  cursory  perusal,  to  describe  the  whole  con- 
tents of  this  part  of  the  Vida.  I  observe,  how- 
ever, many  curious  passages  in  it,  especially  to- 
wards the  clpse.  The  seventh  book  nad  treated 
of  sacrifices  performed  by  kings :  the  subject  is 
continued  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  the.  eighth 
book ;  and  three  of  these  relate  to  a  ceremony  for 
the  consecration  of  kings,    by  pouring  on  their 


*  I  possess  three  entire  copies  of  the  text>  but  a  part  only  of- the 
commentary  by  Sa'yan'a'cha'rya. 

t  The  index  before-mentioned  does  not  extend  to  this  part  of 
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heads,  while  seated  on  a  throne  prepared  'for  the 
purpose,  water  mixed  with  honey,  clarified  butter, 
and  spirituous  liquor,  as  well  as  two  sorts  of  grass 
and  the  sprouts  of  corn.  This  ceremony,  called 
Abhuhica^  is  celebrated  on  the  accession  of  a  king; 
and  subsequently,  on  divers  occasions,  as  part  of 
the,  rites  belonging  to  certain  solemn  sacrifices  per-- 
formed  for  the  attainment  of  particular  objects. 

The  mode  of  its  celebration  is  the  subject  of 
the  second  chapter  of  the  eighth  book;  or 
thirty-seventh  chapter,  reckoned  (as  is  done  by 
the  commentator)  from  the  beginning  of  the^'Vfl- 
r6ya.  It  contains'  an  instance,  which  is  not  sin- 
gular in  the  VMas^  though  it  be  rather  uncommon  in 
their  didactick  portion,  of  a  disquisition  on  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  inspired  authors.  *  Some^* 
it  says,  *  direct  the  consecration  to  be  completed 
with  the  appropriate  prayer,  but  without  the  sacred 
words  (VyAhritis)^  which  they  here  deem  super- 
fluous :  others,  and  particularly  Satyaca'mAi 
son  of  Ja'ba'la,  enjoin  the  complete  recitation  of 
those  words,  for  reasons  explained  at  full  length; 
and  Udda'laca,  son  of  Aruna,  has  theiieforeso 
ordained  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.' 

]  The  subject  of  this  chapter  fs  concluded  by  the 
following  remarkable  passage.  '  Well  knowing 
all  the  [efficacy*  of  consecrati6n],  Janame'jaya, 
son  of  Paricshxt,  declared;  "  Priests,  conversant 
with  this  ceremony,  assist  me,  who  am  likewise 
apprized  [of  its  benefits],  to  celebrate  the  solemn 
rite.  ^Therefore,  do  I  conquer  [in  single  combat]; 
therefore,  do  I  defeat  arrayed  forces  with  an  ar- 
rayed army :  neither  the  arrows  of  the  gods,  nor 
those  of  men,  reach  me:  I  §hall  live  the  full  pC' 
riod  of  life ;  I  shall  remain  master  of  the  whole 
earth."    Truly  neither   the  arrows  of  the  gods, 
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ftor  those  of  men,  do  reach  him,  whom  well  in-' 
striicted  priests  assist  in  cdebrating  the  soleitin 
rite ;  he  lives  the  full  period  of  life ;  he  remains 
master  of  the  whole  earth.' 

The  thirty-eighth  chapter  (or  third  of  the  eighth 
book)  describes  a  supposed  consecration  of  Indba^ 
when  elected  by  the  gods  to  be  their  king.  It 
consists  of  similar,  but^more  solemn,  rites;  in- 
cluding, among  other  peculiarities,  a  fanciful 
construction  of  his  throne  with  ,texts  of  the  VSda  ; 
besides  a  repetition-  of  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion in  various  regions,  to  ensure  imiversal  domi- 
nion. This  last  part  of  the  'description  merits  to 
be  Quoted,  on  account  of  the  geographical  hints 
which  it  contains. 

*  After  [his  inauguration  by  Praja  pati],  the 
divine  Vas^us  consecrated  him  in  the  eastern  region, 
with  the  same  prayers  in  verse  and  in  prose,  ahd 
with  the  same  holy  worlds,  [as  before-mentioned,] 
in  thirty-one  days,  to  ensure  his  just  domination. 
Therefore,  [even  now,]  th«  several  kings  of  the 
Pr&chyas,  in  the  East,  are  consecrated,  after  the 
practice  of  the  gods,  to  equitable  Tw\t(Samrdjya); 
and  [people]  call  those  consecrated  princes,  Sam- 
rAj  *.' 

*  Next  the  divine  Rudras  consecrated  him  in 
the  southern  region,  with  the  same  prayers  in 
verse  and  in  prose;  and  with  the  same  holy  words, 
in  thirty-one  days,  to  ensure  increase  of  happiness. 
Therefore,  the  several  kings  of  the  Salzvats,  in  the 


*  In  the  nominative  case,  Sftnrdf,  Samr6d,  or-  Samrdl ;  swb- 
$tituting  in  this  place  a  liquid  letter,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Ftda, 
and  to  tht  Southern  dialects  of  India ;  and  which  approaches/  ia 
sound,  to  the  common  /.  -  .  * 
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soudiy  are  otmsecrated,  after  the  practice  dt  ttiii 
godsy  to  the  increase  of  enjoyment  f^A^tf  J;  and 
Q)eople]  name  those  consecrated  princes^  Bk^a* 

*  Then  the  divine  yidifyas  consecrated  him  in 
the  western  region,  with,  &c.,  to  ensure  sole  domi- 
nion. Therefore,  the  several  kings  of  the  Nkhjfds 
and  Apichyasy  in  the  West,  are  consecrated,  &c« 
to  sole  dominion ;  and  [people]  denominate  them 

'Afterwards  all  the  gods  (ViswS  dha)  conse-* 
crated  him  in  the  northern  region^  with.  Sic,  to 
ensure  separate  domination.  Therefore,  the  se- 
▼eral  [deities,  who  govern  the}  countries  of  Uttara 
curu  and  XJttara  madraj  beyond  Himacaty  in  the 
North,  are  consecrated,  &c.  to  distinct  rule  (Vai^ 
r^aX  and  [people]  term  them  Vir^  f-' 

*  Next  the  divine  SAd'hyas  and  Aptya$  conse« 
crated  him,  in  this  middle,  central,  and  present 

^ /region,  with,  &c.,  for  local  dominion.  Therefore, 
the  several  kings  of  Curu  and  Panchdla,  as  well 
as  Fasa  and  Usfinaraj  in  the  middle,  central,^  and 
present  region,  are  consecrated,  &c.  to  sovereignty 
(R^yd);  and  {people]  entitle  them  R&jL. 

/  Lastly,  the  Mm^utSy  and  the  gods  named  An- 
giraSj  consecrated  him,  in  the  upper  region,  with, 
&c.,  to  promote  his  attainment  of  the  supreme 
abode,  and  to  ^ensure  his  mighty  domination,  su- 
perior rule,  independent  power,  and  long  reign : 
and,  therefore,  he  became  a  supreme  deity  (Para- 
mish  f hi  J  a.ud  ruler  over  creatures. 


^Jn  the  nominativi;  case,  Swardt\  Swardd,  or  Swardl. 
fVxth%  aoixuiuttiYe;  Virdt\  Virdd,.  ox  Virdf. 
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^  llius  consecrated  by  that  great  inauguration, 
Ikdra  subdued  all  conquerable  [earths],  and  won 
all  worlds :  he  obtained,  over  all  the  gods,  supre* 
macy,  transcendent  rank  and  pre-eminence.  Coa^ 
quering,  in  this  world  [below],  equitable  domina^ 
tion,  happinesSy  sole  dominion,  separate  authority, 
attainment  of  the  supreme  abode,  sovereignty, 
mighty  power,  and  superior  rule ;  becon^ing  a  self- 
existent  being  and  independent  ruler,  exempt  from 
[early]  dissolution;  and  reaching  all  [his]  wishes  in' 
that  celestial  world ;  he  became  immortal :  he  be- 
came immortal  *.' 

The  thirty-ninth  chapter  is  relative  to,  a  pecu- 
liarly solemn  rite,  performed  in  imitation  of  the 
fabulous  inauguration  of  Jndra.  It  is  imagined 
that  this  celebration  becomes  a  cause  of  obtaining 
great  power  and  universal  monarchy;  and  the 
three  last  sections  of  the  chapter  recite  instances 
of  its  successful  practice.  Though  replete  with 
enormous  and  absurd  exaggerations,  they  are  here 
translated  at  full  length,  as  not  uninlportant, 
since  many  kings  are  mentioned,  whose  names  are 
familiar  in  the  heroick  lii story  of  Imlia. 

§/ VIL  *  By  this  great  inauguration  similar  to 
Indra's,  Tura,  son  of  Cavasha,  consecrated 
Janamejaya,  son  of  Paricshit;  and,  therefore, 
did  Jakame'jaya,  son  of  Paricshit,  subdue  the 
earth  completely,  all  around,  and  traverse  it  every 
Way,  and  perform  a  sacrifice  with  a  horse  as  an 
offering. 


*  lu  the  didactick  portion  of  the  VedOy  the  last  term,  in  every 
chapter,  i§  repeated  to  iiidicale  its  conclusion.  This  repetition 
Wftf  not  preserved  in  a  former'  quotation,  from  the  necessity  of 
Taiying  consideraUy  t|ie.  order  of  the  words. 
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*  Concerning  that  solemil  sacrifice,  this  Vers<j 
18  universally  chanted.  *^  In  Asandivaty  Janame'- 
JAYA  bound  [as  an  offering]  to  the  gods,  a  horsd 
fed  with  g^ain,  marked  with  a  white  star  on  hi* 
forehead,  and  bearing  a  green  wreath  found  his 
neck." 

*  By  this,  &c.  CntAVANA,  son  of  BhrYgit,  con- 
secrated Sa'rya  TA  sprung  from  the  race  of  Menu  : 
and,  therefore,'  did  he  subdue,  &c.  lie  becatne 
likewise  a  householder  in  the  service  of  the  gods. 

'  By  this,  &c.  So'mas'ushman,  grandson  of  Va- 
JARATNA,  consecrated  'Sata'ni'ca,  son  of  Satra% 
JIT :  and,  therefore,  did  he  subdue,  &c. 

*  By  thig,  &c.  Parvata  and  Nareda  conse-^ 
crated  A'mba'sht'hya  :  and,  therefore,  &c. 

*  By  this,  &c.  Parvata  and  Na'reda  conse- 
crated Yud'ha'nsraushti,  grandson  of  Ugka- 
se'na;  and,  therefore,  &c. 

# 
*By  this,  &c.  Casyapa   consecrated  VisVa^ 
carman,  son  of  Bhuvana  ;   and,  therefore,  did 
he  subdue,  &c.      ^ 

'  The  earth,  as  sage?  relate,  thus  addressed  him : 
"  No  mortal  has  a  right  to  give  me  away;  yet 
thou,  O  VisVacarman,  son  of  Bhuvana,  dost 
wish  to  do  so.  I  will  sink  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters ;  and  vain  has  been  thy  promise  to  Ca'sy- 
APA  *." 


So  great;  was  the  efficacy  of  consecration,  observes  the  com- 
mentator in  this'plice,  that  the  submereion  of  the  earth  was 
thereby  prevented,  notwithstanding  this  declaration, 

1 
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By  this,  &c.  Vasishtha   consecrated  Supas/ 
son  of  Pijavana;  and, ,  therefore,  ^c. 

By  thiSj  &c.  Samvarta,  son  of  Angiras,  con-? 
secrated  Marutta,  son  of  Avicshit;  and,  there- 
fore, &c. 

On  that  subject  this  verse  is  every  where  chanted, 
"  The  divine  Maruts  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Ma-t 
RVTTA,  as  his  guards ;  and  all  the  gods  were  cons- 
)>anion6  of  the  son  of  Avicshit,  whos^  every  wish 
was  fulfilled*"  . 

§  VIII.  *  By  this  great  inauguration  similar  to 
Indra's,  Udamaya,  son  of  Atri,  consecrated 
Anga;  and,  therefore,  did  Anga  subdue  the 
o^th  completely  all  around,  and  traverse  it  every 
way,  and  perform  a  sacrifice  with  a  horse  as  .an 
pffering. 

^  He,  perfect  in  his  person,  thus  addressed  [th^ 
-priest,  who  »<?^as  busy  on  some  sacrifice],  "  Invite 
tne  to  this  solemn'  rite,  and  I  will  give  thee  [to 
complete  it],  holy  man!  ten  thousand  clephantai 
and  ten  thousand  female  slaves." 

*  On  that  subject  these  verses  ai;e  every  where 
^  chanted,  "  Of  the  cows,  for  which  th^  sons  of 
pRiTAME'D^HA  assistcd  Udamaya  in  the  solemn 
rite,  this  sop  of  Atri  gave  them,  [every  day]  at 
•noon,  t\yo  thousand  each;,  out  of  a  thousand  mil- 
lions, 

^*  The  son*  of  Viro'ohan a  [Anga]  unbound  and 
gave,  while  his  .priest  performed  the  solemn  sacri- 
fice, eighty  thousand  white  horses  fit  for  use. 

*  All  this,  observeathe  commeutator^  was  owing  to  lib  solemn 
inauguratipn. 
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*  The  son  of  Atri  bestowed  in  gifts  ten  thou- 
sand women  adorned  with  necklaces^  all  daughters 
of  opulent  persons,  and  brought  from  various  coun« 
tries. 

*  While  distributing  ten  thousand  eleplmnts  in 
jivachatrmca,  the  holy  son  of  Atri  grew  tired  and 
dispatched  messengers  to  finish  t^e  distribution. 

**  A  hundred  [I  give]  to  you  f  "A  hundred  ta 
you ;''  still  the  holy  man  grew  tired ;  and  was  at 
last  forced  to  draw  breath,  while  bestowing  them 
by  thousands  */ 

^  IX.  ^  By  ihis  great  inauguration,  similar  t<f 
Indra's,  Di'ro'hatamas,  son  of  Mamata:',  con* 
secrated  Buarata,  the  son  of  DuHSHANXAf; 
and,  therefore,  did  Bharata,  son  of  Duhshanta, 
subdue  the  earth  completely  all  around,  and  tra* 
verse  it  every  way,  and  perform  repeated  sacrifices 
with  horses  as  offerings. 

*  On  thiit  subject  too,  these  verses  afe  every 
where  chanted.  **  BiiARAXA  distributed  in  Mash-' 
n'dra^,  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand  millions  of 
black  elephants  with  white  tusks,  and  decked 
with  gold. 


*  Itwas  tbroiighthe  sokoui  imugamtion  of  A  NO  A,  tliat  his 
priest  was  able  to  giv^  such  greaft'  alms.  This  remark  is  by  the 
Commentator,  .     , 

-f  So  the  name  should  be  written,  as-a|^ars  from  this  passage 
of  the  Vidafnwd  not,  as  ii^  copies  of  some  4>f  fbe  JPiriw^, 

PUSHMANTA,  Or  DVSHYANTA. 

I  The  several  manuscripts  diflfer  on  this  name  of  a  coHotry ; 
and,  having  no  other  information  respecting  it,  I  am  Wt  coafideat 
that  I  have  seleeled  the  best  reading,  ll^  observaUoo  is  appti* 
cable  aho  t^  some  9(her  uBi(oiiimoa  oames. 
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"  A  sacred  fire  was  lighted  for  Bharata,  son 
of  DuHSHANTA,  iTi  S^ki gun'a^  at  which  a  thou-, 
sand  Brdhmanas  shsLTtd  a  thousand  millions  o^ 
cows  apiece. 

"  Bharata,  son  of  DuHSHANTA,  bound  Seventy* 
eight  horses  [for  solemn  rites]  near  the  Yamuna; 
md  fifty-five,  in  Vritrag'hna^  on  the  Gangi. 

^'  Having  thus  bound  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
horses  fit  for  sacred  rites,  the  son  of  Duhshanta 
became  pre-eminently  wise^  and  i^urpassed  the  pru«* 
dence  of  [every  rival}  king, 

"  Tliis  great  achievement  of  Bharata,  neither 
former  nor  later  persons  [have  equalled];,  the  five 
classes  of  men  have  not  attained  his  feats,  any 
more  than  a  mortal  [can  reach]  heaven  with  hiS 
hands*/' 

^  The  holy  saint,  Vrihabuct'ha,  taught  this 
great  inauguration  to  Durmuc'ha,  king  of  P&i^ 
chdla;  and,  tjierefore^  Durmuc'ha,  the  PAnchdk^^ 
being  a  king,  subdued  By  means  of  that  know- 
ledge the  whole  earth  around,  and  traversed  it 
every  way  f , 

^  The  son  of  Sattahavya,  sprung  from  the 
-race  of  Vasisht'ha,  communicated  this  great  in- 
auguration to  Atyara'ti,  son  of  Janantapaj 
and,  therefore,  Atyara'tx,   son  of  JaJtantapa, 


*  Ail  this,  says  ^tut  commeotator,  shows  the  efficacy  of  inaqgo^ 

t  It  is  here  remarked,  in  the  coimnentary,  that  a  Jirdhmmi'0^ 
being  incompeteut  to  receive  cousecmiion,  is  however  capa.ble  of 
IcBowin^  its  foruti :  the  eiScacy  of  which  knowledge  is  shown  in 
this  plac^ 
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being  no  king,  [nevertheless]  subdued  by  means 
of  that  knowledge  the  whole  earth  around,  and 
traversed  it  every  way, 

*  Sa'tyahavt A,  of  the  race  of  Vasisht'ha,  ad- 
dressed  him,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  conquered  the 
whole  earth  arodnd ;  [now]  aggrandize  me.''  At- 
yara'ti,  son  of  Janantapa,  replied ;  "  When 
I  conquer  Uttaracuru^  then  thou  shalt  be  king  of 
the  earth,  holy  man!  and  I  will  be  merely  thy 
general."  Satyahavya  rejoiued;  '*^That  is  the 
land  of  the  gods ;  no  mortal  can  subdue  it :  thou 
hast  been  ungrateful  to^vards  mc;  and,  therefore, 
I  resume  from  thee  this  [power].*'  Hence  the 
king  SVshmin'a,  son  of  S'lvi,  destroyer  of  foes, 
slew  Atyara'ti,  who  was  [thus]  divested  of  vigour 
and  deprived  of  strength, 

^  Therefore  let  hot  a  soldier  be  .ungrateful  to* 
wards  the  priest,  who  is  acquainted  [with  the  form], 
^nd  practises  [the  celebration,  of  this  ceremony]; 
lest  he  lose  his  kingdom,  and  forfeit  his  life :  lest 
he  forfeit  his  life,' 

To  elucidate  this  last  story,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration,  the  priest  swears  the 
soldier  by  a  most  solemn  oath,  not  to  injure  him. 
A  similar  oath,  as  is  observed  in  this  place  by 
tha  commentator,  had  been  administered  previa 
jQusly  to  the.  communication  of  that  knowledge, 
to  which  Atyara  Ti  owed  his  success.  The  priest 
considered  his  answer  as  illusory  and  insulting, 
because  Uttara  CurUy  being  north  of  M^fu^  is  the 
land  of  the  gods,  and  cannot  be  conquered  by 
men:  as  this  ungrateful  answer, was  a  breach  of 
his  oath,  the  priest  withdrew  his  power  from  him ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  slain  by  the  foe. 
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The  fortieth  and  last  chapter. of  the  Aitarhfa 
Brdhmania^  relates  to  the  benefit  of  entertaining  a 
PurChitaj  or  appointed  priest ;  the  selection  of  a 

E roper  person  for  that  station ;  and  the  mode  of 
is  appointment  by  the  king;  together  with  the 
functions  to  be  discharged  by  him.  The  last  sec- 
tion describes  rites  to  be  performed,  under  the  di- 
rection of  such  a  priest,  for  the  destruction  of  tlie 
king's  enemies.^  As  it  appears  curious,  the  whole 
description  is  here  translated ;  abridging,  however, 
as  in  other  instances,  the  frequent  repetitions 
with  which  it  abounds. 

*  Next  then  [is  described]  destruction  around 
air  (Brahme)^.  Foes,  enemies,  and  rivals,  perish 
around  him,  who  is  conversant  with  these  rites. 
That,  which  [moves]  in  the  atmosphere,  is  air 
(Brahmt)y  around  which  perish  five  deities,  light- 
ning, rain,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  fire« 

*  Lightning  having  flashed,  disappears  behind 
rainf:  it  vanishes,  and  none  know  [whither  it 
is  gone].  When  a  man  dies,  he  vanishes;  and 
none  know  [whither  his  soul  is  gone].  There- 
fore, whenever  lightning  perishes,  pronounce  this 
[prayer];  "May  my  enemy  perish:  may  he  dis- 
appear, and  none  know  [where  he  is].*^  Soon,  in- 
deed, none  will  know  [whither  he  is  gone]. 

*  Rain  having  fallen,  [evaporates  and]  disappear^ 
within  the  moon,  &c.  .When  rain  ceases,  pro- 
nounce this  [prayer],  &c. 

'  The   moon,    at.  the  conjunction,    disappears 

^_^ V         » '      ' 

*  So  this  observance  is  deaominatedi  viz.  Srahman'ah  fdri^^ 
martzh, 

t  Behind  a  cloud. 

Vox.  Vm.  Ee 
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within  the  sun,  &c.    When  the  moon  is  dark,  pro- 
nounce, &C. 

'The  sun,    when  setting,    disappears   in  fire^ 
&c  *.     When  the  sun  sets,  pronounce,  Sec. 

'Fire,  ascending,  disappears  in  air,  &c^     When 
fife  is  extinguished,  pronounce,  &c. 

'  *  These  same  deities  are  again  produced  from 
this  very  origin.  Fire  is  born  of  air;  for,  urged 
with  force  by  the  breath,  it  increases.  Viewing 
it,  pronounce  [this  prayer],  "  May  fire  be  revived; 
but  not  my-  foe  be  reproduced :  may  he  depart 
averted."    Therefore,  does  the  enemy  go  far  away. 

^  The  sun  is  bom  of  fire  f.     Viewing  it,  say, 
'*^  May  the  sun  rise;  but  not  my  foe  be  repro* 
.  duced,  &c.'*. 

^  The  moon  is  bom  of  the  sun  ^.     Viewing  it, 
say,  ^*  May  the  moon  be  renewpd,  &c." 

*  Rain  is  produced  from  the  moon  §.     Viewing 
it,  say,  **  May  rain  be  produced,  &c." 


*  The  TaUUriya  YajunMa  contaim  a  passa^,  which  may 
serve  to  explain  this  notion  ;  '  The  snn,  at  eve,  penetrates  fire  ; 
and,  therefore^  fire  is  seen  afar  at  night:  for  both  are  Ju- 
minous/ 

t  At  night,  as  -the  commentator  now  observes,  the  sun  dis- 
appears in  fire :  but  re-a]^)ears  thtoce  next  day.  Accordingty, 
fire  is  destitute  of  splendour  by  day,  and  the  sun  shines  brighter. 

}  The  moon,  as  is  remarked  io  the  .conimentary^  disappears 
within  the  sun  at  the  conjunction ;  but  is  reproduced  from  tht 
son,  oitihe^hfBf  dayef-^he-bf^hl^eFlHight, 

§.  Here  the  commentator  remarks.  Rain  enters  the  lunar  orb, 
which  consists  of  water';  and,  at  a  snbsegucBt  time,  it  is  repro« 
duced  from  the  moon. 
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'  Lightning  comes  of  rain.  Viewing  it,  say, 
**  May  lightning  appear,  ,&c." 

*  Such  is  destruction  around  air.  Maitre'ta, 
son  of  CasHA'RU,  communicated  these  rites  to' 
SuTWAN,  son  of  CiRisA,  descended  from  Bha'r- 
GA.  Five  kings  perished  around  him;  andSuT- 
WAN  attained  greatness. 

*  The  observance  [enjoined]  to  him  [who  under^ 
takes  these  rites,  is,  as  follows] :  let  him  not  sit 
down  earlier  than  the  foe;  but  stand,  while  he 
thinks  him  standing.  Let  him  not  lie  down  earlier 
than  the  foe;  but  sit,  while  he  thinks  him  sitting. 
Let  him  not  sleep  earlier  than  the  foe ;  but  wake, 
while  he  thinks  him  waking.  Though  his  enemy 
had  a  head  of  stone,  soon  does  he  slay  him :  he 
does  slay  him.' 

Before  I  qliit  this  portion  of  the  Fida,  I  think 
it  right  to  add,  that  the  close  of  the  seventh  book 
contains  the  mention  of  several  monarchs,  to  whom 
the  observance,  there  described,  was  taught  by 
divers  sages.  For  a  reason  before-mentioned,  I 
shall  subjoin  the  names.  They  are  Vis'wantara, 
son  of  Sushadman;  SahadeVa,  son  of  Sarja, 
and  his   son  S6maca;  Babhru,  son  of  DeVa* 

VRId'hA,      BhIMA    of    VlDARBHA,     NaGNAJIT    of 

Gand'ha'ra,  Sanas'ruta  of  Arindama,  RItu- 
viDof  Janaca;  besides  Janame'jaya  and  Su- 
va's, who  have  been  also  noticed  in  another 
place. 

The  Aitarhfa  Aranyaca  is  another  portion  of 
the  Rigvida.  It  comprises  eighteen  chapters  or 
lectures  unequally  distributed  in  five  books  (A'ra^ 
riyaca).    The  second,  which  is  the  longest,,  for  it 
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contains  4<jven  lectures,  constitutes  with  the  third 
an  Upanishad  of  this  VMa^  entitled  the  Bakorich 
'Br&hmaiva  Upanishad;  or,  more  commonly,  the 
Aitarhfay  as  having  been  recited  by  a  sage  named 
Aitare'ya*  The  four  last  lectures  of  that  se- 
cond A'nm'yaca,  are  particularly  consonant  to  the 
theological  doctrines  of  the  Vidinta  ;  and  are  ac- 
cordingly selected  by  theologians  of  the  Vid&ntl 
school,  as  the  proper  AitarSya  Upanishad  \.     The 

■  ■    H,>^p.i     wi.   -p*  ■>    i«i  HiP  >i    »    ■  ■    I mi>mt     M'M  lilt  >*    m i  '    »■  ■  ■        i 

♦  It  is  8o  affirmed  by  Anandati'rt'ha  in  his  notes:  and 
he,  and  4he  cohmientator,  ivhom  be  annotates,  state  the  original 
speaWof  this  Upanishad  to  he  Mahida'sa,  an  ineamttion  of 
Na'ba'yan'a,  proceeding  from  Vis'a'la^  soq  of  Abja.  Ht 
adds,  that,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  deity  at  a  solemn 
celebration,  the  whole  assembly  of  gods  and  priests  fainted  :  but, 
at  the  intercession  of  Brahma',  they  were  revived  ;  and,  aftv 
making  their  obeisance,  they  were  instructed  in  holy  science  i  this 
Avatdra  was  called  Mahida'sa,  because  those  veneraUe  per* 
jonages  CMahm)  declared  themselves  his  slaves  (d&sa). 

In  the  concluding  title  of  one  transcript  of  this  A  run' y a,  I  find 
i^  ascribed  to  AVwala'yana:  probably,  by  an  error  of  the 
transcriber.  On  the  other  hand,  SauNaca  appears  to  be  author 
of  some  texts  of  the  Aranya  ;  for  a  passage,  from  the  second 
lecture  of  the  fifth  (Ar.  5,  lect.  2,  §  11),  is  cited  Us  SauNACa's.. 
by  the  commentator  on  the  prayers  of  the  Riffvtda  (lect.  1, 
i  lA). 

t  I  have  two  copies  of  SancARa's  commentary,  and  one  of 
annotations  on  bis  gloss  by  Na'r  a'yan'e'ndk  A ;  likewise  a  copy 
of  Sa'yan'a's  commentary  on  the  same  theological  tract,  and 
also  on  the  third  Aran'yaca;  besides  annotations  bv  AnaNDA- 
ti'rt'ha  on  a  different  gloss,  for  the  entire  Upanis4iad,  The 
concluding  prayer,  or  seventh  lecture  of  the  second  Aran'yaea, 
was  omitted  by  Sancaba,  as  sufficiently  perspicuous :  but  is  ex« 
pounded  by  Sa'yam'a,  whose  exposition  is  the  same,  which  is 
acWed  by  Sancara's  commentator:  and  which  transcribers  some- 
times subjoin  to  Sancara's  gloss. 

As  an  instance  of  singular  and  needless  frauds,  I  must  mention, 
that  the  work  of  Anandati'rt'ha  was  sold  to  me,  under  a 
different  title,  as  a  commeutary  on  the  Taiftiriya  sanhitd  of  the 
Yajurveda.  The  running  titles,  at  the  end  of  each  c<«apter,  bad 
been  altered  accordingly.  On  examination,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
different,  but  valuable  work;  as  above  described. 
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following  is  litejstllv  translated  from  this  portion 
of  the  secctnd  A'ranyaca. 


The  Aitare'ya  A'ran'ta.    B.  2. 

4  IV.  *  Originally  this  [universe]  was  indeed 
SOUL  only ;  nothing  else  whatsoever  existed,  activft 
[or  inactive}.  He  thought,  "  1  will  create  worlds  r'' 
thus  HE  created  these  [various]  worlds;  water, 
light,  mortal  [beings]  and  the  waters.  That  "water," 
is  the  [region]  above  the  heaven,  \vhich  heaven 
upholds;  the  atmosphere  comprises  light;  the 
earth  is  mortal ;  and  the  regions  below  are  "the 
SvatersV 

'  He  thought,  "  these  are  indeed  worlds ;  I  will 
xjreate  guardians  of  worlds."  Thus  he  drew  from 
the  waters,  and  framed,  an  embodied  being  f. 
He  viewed  him;  and  of  that  being,  so  contem- 
plated, thip  mouth  opened  as  an  egg:  frotn  the 
tnouth,  speech  issued ;  from  speech,  lire  proceeded. 
The  nostrils  spread ;  '  from  the  nostrils,  breath 
passed;  from  breath,  air  was  propagated.  The 
eyes  opened :  from  the  eyes,  a  glance  sprung-; 
from  that  glance,  the  sun  was  prodnced.  The 
cars  dilated :  from  the  ears  came  hearkening ;  and 
from  that,  the  regions  of  space.  The  skin  ex- 
panded ;  from  the  skin,  hair  rose ;  from  that,  grew 


-    ^  AmbhoB  water ;  and  ApM  the  wat€rs>    The  coromcptetors 
'  assign  reasons  for  these  s^noDymous  terms  being  employed^  se- 
verally, to  denote  the  regions  above  the  sky,  and  those  below  the 
earth. . 

f  Purusha:  a  human  form. 
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herbs  and  tr^es.  The  breast  opened;  from  the 
breast,  mind  issued :  and,  from  mind,  the  moon. 
The  navel  burst:  from  the  navel,  came  degluti- 
tion*; from  that,  death.  The  generative  organ 
burst:  thence  flowed  productive  seed;  whence 
waters  drew  their  origin. 

*  These  deities,  being  thus  framed,  fell  into  this 
Vast  ocean ;  and  to  him  they  came  with  thirst  and 
hunger :  and  him  they  thus  addressed ;  "  Grant 
us  a  [smaller]  size,  wherein  abiding  we  may  eat 
food."  He  offered  to  them  [the  form  of]  a  cow : 
they  said,  "  that  is  not  sufficient  for  us."  He  ex- 
hibited to  them  [the  form  of]  a  horse :  they  said, 
*'  neither  is  that  sufficient  for  us."  He  showed 
them  the  human  form :  they  exclaimed :  "  well 
done !  ah !  wonderful !"  Therefore  man  alone  13 
[pronounced  to  be]  "  well  formed," 

'*  He  bade  them  occupy  their  respective  places. 
Fire  becoming  speech,  entered  the  mouth.  Air, 
becoming  breath,  proceeded  to  the  nostrils^  The 
sun,  becoming  sight,  penetrated  the  eyes.  Space 
became  hearing  and  occupied  the  ears.  Herbs  and 
trees  became  hair  and  filled  the  skin.  The  moon, 
becoming  mind,  entered  the  breast.  Death,  be- 
coming deglutition,  penetrated  the  navel;  and 
Water  became  productive  seed  and  occupied  the 

generative  organ, 

« 

*  Hunger  and  thirst  addressed  him,  saying  "  As- 
'  sign  us  [oiir  places]."     He  replied  :  "  YoU  idistri- 

bute  among  these  deities ;  and  I  make  you  parti- 


•  Ap6na.  From  the  analogy  between  th^  acts  af  iobaling  and 
of  swallowing,  the  latter  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  breath  orin* 
spiration:  bence  the  air,  drawn  in  by  deglutitiop,  b  reckoned  ovc 
of  five  breaths,  or  airs  inhaled  into  the  body. 
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cipant  with  them."    Therefore  is  it,  that  to  what- 
ever deity  an  oblation  is  offered,  hunger  and  thirst 
participate  with  him. 

'  He  reflected,  "  These  are  worlds,  and  regents 
of  worlds :    for  them   I   will  frame  food."    He 
'  Tiewed  the  waters :  from  waters,  so  contemplated, 
form  issued;'  and  food  is  form,  which  was  so  pro- 
duced, .  ^        • 

'  Being  thus  framed,  it  turned  away,  and  sought 
to  flee.    The  [primeval]  man  endeavoured  to  seize 
it  by  speech}  but  coyld  nqt  attain  it  by  his  voice: 
"had  he  by  voice  taken  it,  [hunger]  would  be  satis- 
fied by  naming  food,    ^e  attempted  to  catch  it 
by  his  breath;  but  could  not  inhale  it  by  breath- 
ing: had  he  by  inhaling  taken  it,  [hanger]  woul'd 
be  satisfied  by  smelling  food.     He  sought  to  snatch 
it  by  a  glance ;  but  could  not  surprise  it  by  ^  look : 
had  .he  seized,  it  by  the  sight,  [hunger]  wou,!^  be 
satisfied  by  seeing  food.     He  attempted  to  catch 
it  by  hearmg:    but  could  not  holcj  it  by  listening: 
had  he  caught  it  by  hearkening,  [hunger]  would 
be  satisfied  by  hearing  food.     He  endeavoured  to 
seize  it  by  his-skin;  but  could  not  restrain  it  by 
his  touch  :  had  he  seized  it  by  contact,  [hunger] 
would  be  satisfied  by  touching  food.     He  wished 
to  reach  it  by  the  mind ;  but  could  not  attain  it 
by  thinking :  had  he  caught  it  by  thought,  X^i^^n,- 
ger]  would  be  satisfied  by  meditating  on  food. 
He  wanted"  to  seize  it  by  the  generative  orgtSin, 
but  could  not  so  iold  it:    had  he   thus  seized  it, 
[hunger]  would  be  satisfied  by  emission.     Lastly, 
he  endeavoured  to  catch  it  by  deglutition ;  and 
thus  he  did  swallow  it :  that  air,  which  is  so  drawn 
in,  seizes  food ;  and  that  very  air  is  the  bond  of 
life, 
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*  He  [tie  unioersal  swl]  reflected  "  How  can 
this  n)ody]  exist  without  me  ?"  He  considered  by 
which  extremity  he  should  penetrate.  He  thought, 
**  If  [without  me]  speech  discourse,  breath  inhale, 
and  sight  view ;  if  hearing  hear,  skin  feel,  and 
mind  meditate;  if  deglutition  swallow,  and  the 
organ  of  generation  perform  its  functions;  then 
wno  am  I  ? 

*  Parting  the  suture  [siman]^  he  penetrated  by 
this  route.  That  opening  is  called*  the  suture  (vi- 
dritijy  and  is  the  road  to  beatitude  (nandana)  *• 

'  Of  that  soul,  the  places  of  recreation  are  three; 
and  the  modes  of  sleep,  as  many :  this  (pointing  to 
the  right  eye)  is  a  place  of  recreation ;  this  (point- 
ing to  the  throat)  is  [also]  a  situation  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  this  (pointing  to  the  heart)  is  [likewise]  a 
.  region  of  delight. 

'  Thus  born  [as  the  animating  spirit],  he  discri- 
minated the  elements,  [remarking]  "  what  elsq 
[but  him]  can  I  here  affirm  [to  exist];"  and  he  con- 
templated this  [thinking]  person  f,  the  vast  ex- 
panse J,  [exclaiming]  it  have  I  seen.  Therefore 
js  he  named  it-sebing  (idam-dra):  it-seeing 
is  indeed  his  name:  and  him,  being  it-seeing, 
they  call,  by  a  remote  appellation,  Indra;  for 


*  Tl^e  Hindus  believe,  that  the  soul,  or  conscious  life,  enters 
the  body  through  the  sagittal  suture;  lodges  in  the  brain;  and 
may  couteuiplate,  through  the  same  opening,  the  divine  perfec- 
tions. Mind,  or  the  reasoning  faculty,  is  reckoned  to  be  an 
oroai)  of  the  body,  situated  in  the  heart, 

t   Purusha,       * 

I  Brakme,  or  tjie  great  one« 
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the  gods  getierally  delight  in  the  concgalmcnt  [of 
their  name].    The  gods  delight  in  privacy*. 

^  V.  *  This  [living  principle]  is  first,  in  maii, 
a  fetus,,  or  productive  seed,  which  is  the  essence 
.drawn  from  all  the  members  [of  the  body}:  thus 
the  man  nourishes  himself  within  himself.  But; 
when  he  emits  it  into  woman,  he  procreates  that 
[fetus] ;  ^and  ^uch  is  its  first  birth. 

*  It  becofnes  identified  with  the  woman;  and 
being  such,  ^s  is  her  own  body,  it  dqes  not  de- 
stroy her.  -J  She  clierishes  his  ownself  f,  thus  re- 
ceived within  her;  and,  as  nurturing  him,  she 
ought  to  be  cherished  [by  him].  The  *woman  noi4- 
risbes  that  fetus ;  but  he  previously  cherished  the 
child,  and  further  does  so  after  its  birth.  Siiicc 
be  supports^  .the  child  befor)e  arid  after. birth,  he 
cherishes  himself:  and  that,  for  the  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  persons ;  for  thus  are  these  persons  per- 
petuated*    ^uch  is  his  second  birth« 

*  This  [second]  self  becon>es  his  representative 
for  holy  acts  [of  religion] :  and  that  other  [self  ]» 
haviiig  fulfilled  its  obligations,  and  completed  its 
period  of  life,  deceases.  Departing  hence,  he  is 
born  again  [in  some  pthei'  shape] :  and  such  is  his 
third  birth. 

*  This  was  declared  by  the  holy  sage.  ^  With- 
in the  womb,  I  have  recognised  all  the  successive 
births  of  these  deities.     A  hundred  bodies,  like 


*  Here,  m  at  the  conclusion  of  every  division  of  an  Upaniskad, 
or  of  any  chapter  in  the  didactick  portion  of  the  Vedas,  the  last 
phrase  is  repeated. 

t  For  the  man  is  identified  wUb  the  child  procreated  by  bim. 
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iron  chains,  hold  me  down  r  yet,  like  a  falcon,  I 
swiftly  rise."  Thus  spoke  Va'madeVa,  reposing 
in  the  womb  :  and  possessing  this  [intuitive]  know- 
ledge, he  rose,  after  bursting  that  corporeal  con- 
finement; and,  Gsceiiding  to  the  blissful' region  of 
heaven*  he  attained  every  wish  and  became 
immortal.     He  became  immortal/        ' 

§  VI.  '  What  is  this  soiil?  that  we  may  wor- 
ship him.  Which  is  the  soul  ?  I§  it  that  by  which 
{a  man  sees]?  by  which  he  hears?  by  which  he 
smells  odours  ?  by  which  he  utters  ^speech  ?  by 
which  he  discriminates  a  pleasant  or  impleasant 
taste?  Is  it  the  heart  [or  understafiding] ?  or  the 
mind  [or  will]  ?  Is  it  sensatiod  ?  or  pow^r  ?  or  dis- 
crimination? or  comprehension?  or  perceptioti ?  or 
retention  ?  or  attention  ?  or  application  ?  or  haste 
[or  pain]?  or  memory?  or  assent?  or  determina- 
tion ?  or  animal  action  f  ?  or  wish  ?  or  desire  ? 


•v>       .      '■ 


'  All  those  are  only  various  namcfs^f  apprehen- 
sion. But  this  [soul,  consisting  in  the  faculty  of 
apprehension,]  is  Brahma';  he  is  Indra;  he  is 
(Praja'pati)  the  lord  of  creatures :  these  gods 
are  he ;  and  so  are  the  five  primary 'elements,  earth, 
air,  the  etherial  fluid,  water  and  light  :j::  these, 
and  the  same  joined  with  minute  objects  and  other 
seeds  [of  existence],  andj^again]  other  [beings]  pro- 


*  SWARGA :  or  place  of  celesliai  blin. 

t  Am :  the  unconsciouB  volition^  which  occanons  an  act  ne* 
cessary  to  the  support  of  life,  as  breathing,  &c. 

t  Brahma'  (in  the  maseuline  gender)  here  denotes,  according 
to  commentators,  the  intelligent  spirit,  whose  birth  was  in  the 
Diundmie  egg ;  from  which  is  nan^d  HiRAN'TAoARihiA.  In- 
DB  A  is  the  chief  of.  the  gods,  or  subordinate  deities;  neaning 
the  elements  and  planets.  Pbaja'pati  is  the  first  embodied 
spirit,  called  Yiba'j,  and  described  in  the  preceding  part  o£  this 
extract.    The  gods  are  fire,  and  the  rest  as  there  stated. 
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duced  from  eggs,  or  borne  in  wombs,  or  origin- 
ating in  hot  moisture  *,  or  springing  from  plants ; 
whether  horses,  or  kine,  or  men,  or  elephants, 
whatever  lives,  and  walks  or  flies,  or  whatever  is 
immovable  [as  herbs  and  trees]:  all  that  is  the 
eye  of  intelligence.  On  intellect  [every  thing]  is 
founded:  the  world  is  the  eye  of  intellect;  and 
intellect  is  its  foundation.  Intelligence  is  (Brahjne) 
the  great  one. 

'  By  this  [intuitively]  intelligent  soul,  that  sage 
ascended  from  the  present  world  to  the  blissful 
region  of  heaven ;  and,  obtaining  all  his  wishes, 
became  immortal.     He  became  immortal. 

§  VII.  *  May  my  speech  be  founded  on  under- 
standing :  and  my  mind  be  attentive  to  my  utter- 
ance. Be  thou  manifested  to  me,  O  self  manifested 
[intellect] !  For  my  sake  [O  speech  and  mind !]  ap- 
proach this  Veda.  May  what  I  have  heard,  be 
unforgotten :  day  and  night  may  I  behold  this, 
which  I  have  studied.  Let  me  think  the  reality: 
let  me  speak  the  truth.  May  it  preserve  me ;  may 
•it  preserve  the  teacher :  me  may  it  preserve:  the 
teacher  may  it  preserve ;  the  teacher  may  it  pre- 
serve; may  it  preserve  the  teacher  f/ 


On  the  Caushi'taci'. 

Another  Upanishad  of  this  Vida^  appertaining 
to  a  particular  Sdckd  of  it,  is  named  from  that, 

*  Vermio  ao<i  insects  are  supposed  to  be  generated  from  hot 
moisture. 

t  This,'  like  other  ffrayers;  is  Henomiuuted  a  mantra ;  though 
it  be  the  conclusion  of  an  Upanishad, 
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and  from  the  BrAhmana^  of  which  it  is  sn  extract, 
Caushkaci  Br&hnum'a  Upamshad,  From  an  abridg- 
niept  of  it  (for  I  have  not  seen  the  work  at  large), 
It  appears  to  contain  two  dialogues ;  one;  in  which 
Indra  instructs  Pratardana  in  theology;  and 
another,  in  whicl)  Aja'tasatru,  king  of  CaVi, 
comlnunicates  divine  knowledge  to  a  priest  named 
Ba'la'ci.  a  similar  conversation  between  these 
two  persons  is  found  likewise  in  the  Vrikad'arc^ 
fiya  of  the  Yajurvtda  ;  as  will  be  subsequently  no- 
ticed. Respecting  the  other  contents  of  the  Brih- 
maria^  from  which  these  dialogues  are  taken,  I 
have  not  yet  obtained  any  satisfactory  informa' 
tion. 

The  abridgment  iabove^me&tioned  occurs  in  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  twelve  principal  Upanishais^ 
in  twenty  chapters,  by  Vidya'ran'ya,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  M a'd  h a  V a  AchArya.  He  expressly  states 
Caushitaci  as  the  name  of  a  S'&chd  of  the  Rtgveda. 

The  original  of  the  Caushitaci  was  among  the 
portions  of  the  V^da^  which  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers collected  at  Benares;  according  to  a  list^ 
-which  he  sent  to  me,  some  time  before  his  de- 
parture from  India.  A  fragment  of  an  Upanishad, 
procured  at  the  same  place  by  Sir  William  Jonks, 
and  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Blaquiere,  is  marked 
in  his  hand  writing,  **  The  beginning  of  the  Cau- 
shitaci,'' In  it,  the  dialogists  are  Chitra,  sur- 
named  Ga'nga  YANi,  and  Swe'tace'tu,  with  his 
father  Udda'laca,  son  of  Arun'a, 

I  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  this  portion 
of  the  Rigviday  whenever  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  the  complete  t^xt  and  commen- 
tary, either  of  the  Brdhmana,  or  of  the  Upanishad^ 
which  bears  this  title* 
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'  On  the  White  Yajurve  da. 

The  FdjasanSyi,  or  white  Vqjusk,  is  the  shortest 
of  the  FSdas;  so  far  as  respects  theiirst  and  prin- 
cipal part,  which  comprehends  the  Mantras. 
The  Sankitdj  or  collection  of  prayers  and  invoca- 
tions belonging  to  this  F^da,  is  comprised  in  forty 
lectures  (Ad'hyaya)^  unequally  subdivided  into 
numerous  short  sections  (candied) ;  each  of  which, 
in  general,  constitutes  a  prayer  or  Mantra,  It  is 
also  divided,  like  the  Rigvida,  into  Jnuvdcm,  or 
chapters.  The  number  of  Anuvdcas,  as  they  are 
stated  at  the  close  of  the  index  to  this  FSda,  ap- 
pears to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  :  the  num- 
ber of  sections,  or  versiss,  nearly  two  thousand  (or 
exactly  1987).  But  this  includes  many  repetitions 
of  the  same  text  in  divers  places.  The  lectures 
are  very  unequal,  containing  from  .thirteen  to  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  sections  (candied^ )i 

Though  called  the  Yajurveda^  it  consists  of 
passages,  some  of  which  are  denominated  Rich; 
while  only  the  rest  are  strictly  Yajush.  I'he  first 
are,  like  .the  prayers  of  the  Rigveda^  \n  metre: 
the  others  are  either  in  measured  prose,  containing 
from  one  to  a  hundred  and  six^syllables;  or  such 
of  them  as  exceed  that  length,  are  considered  to 
be  prose  reducible  to  no  measure. 

The  Yajurvftda  relates  chiefly  to  oblations  and 


*  I  have  several  copies  of  Ma  d'hyandina's  white  YnimJi] 
one  of  which  isacconi|Mnieri  by  a  cornmeutdry,ei. tilled  Vtdadh^ax 
the  author  of  which,  M  ahi'd'haha,  consuHed  the  comnieutariec 
of  Uva  XA  aiid  Ma'd'hav  A,  as  he  hiniseii  infaims  us  io  his  pre«» 
face«»  .  ,j 
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acrificeSy  as  the  name  itself  implies  *.  ^^e  firsit 
chapter,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  second,  con- 
tain prkyers  ada]pted  for  sacrifices  at  the  full  ajid 
change  of  the  moon:  but  the  six  last  sections 
regard  oblations  to  the  manes.  The  subject  of 
the  third  chapter  is  the  consecration  of  a  perpetual 
fire,  and  the  sacrifice  of  victims:  the  five  next 
relate  chiefly  to  a  ceremony  called  JgnishtSmay 
which  inchides  that  of  drinking  the  juice  of  the 
acid  asclepias.  The  two  following  relate  to  the 
V6jap6ya  and  RhjasiiyA;  the  last  of  which  cere- 
monies involves  the  consecration  of  a  king.  Eight 
chapters,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth, 
regard  the  sanctifying  of  sacrificial  fire;  and  the 
ceremony,  named  Sautr&mat^i^  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  section  of  the  tepth  chapter,  oc- 
cupies three  other  chapters  from  the  nineteenth  to 
the  twenty-first.  The  prayers  to  be  used  at  an 
As'xvamid'ha^  or  ceremony  emblematic  of  the  im- 
molation of  a  horse  and  other  animals,  by  a  king 
ambitious  of  universal  empire,  are  placed  in  four 
chapters,  from  the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty- 
fifth.  The  two  next  are  miscellaneous  chapters; 
tlie  Sautraman'i  and  Jszvamid'ha  are  completed  in 
two  others ;  and  the  Purushamed'ha^  or  ceremony 
performed  as  the  type  of  the  allegorical  immolation 
of  Na'ra'yan'a,  fills  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
chapters.  The  three  next  belong  to  the  SaroamJk- 
dlia^  or  prayers  and  oblations  for  universal  suc- 
cess. A  chapter  follows  on  the  Pitrimid'ha;  or 
obsequies  in  commemoration  of  a  deceased  ances- 
tor :  and  the  last  five  chapters  contain  such  pas- 
sages of  this  VMa  as  are  ascribed  to  Dad'hyach, 


*  Yajush  is  derived  frotn  the  verb  Fa;,  to  worship  or  adore. 
Another  etymology  is  somettiues  aissigoed :  but  this  is  most  con* 
sistent  with  the  subject;  viz.  (Yajngfa)  sacrifices,  -and  (hSiut) 
oblatipDs  to  fire. 
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son  or  descendant  of  At'harvan  :' four  of  them 
consist  of  prayers  applicable  to  various  religious 
rites,  as  sacraments,  lustrations,  penance,  &c.;  and 
the  last  is  restricted  to  theology. 

Excepting  these  five  chapters,  most  of  the  pas- 
sages contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  col- 
lection of  prayers,  are  attributed  to  divine  person- 
ages :  many  are;  ascriBed  to  the  first  manifested  be- 
ing, named  Praja'pati,  Paramie'sht'hi,  or  Na- 
raVan'a  Purusha  ;  some  are  attributed  to  Swat 
YAMBHu'  Brahme,  or  the  self  existent  himself: 
the  reputed  authors  of  the  rest  are  Vrihaspati, 
Indra,  Varuna,  and  the  As'wins:  except  a  few 
scattered  passages,  which  are  ascribed  to  Vasish- 
t^'ha,  Viswa'mitra,  Va'madeVa,  Mad'huch'- 
hanDas,  Med'ha'tit'hi,  and  other  human  au- 
thors ;  and  some  texts,  for  which  no  lUshi  is  spe- 
cified in  the  index,  and  which  are  therefore  assigned 
either  to  the  sun  (Vivaswat  or  A'dityaX  as  the 
deity  supposed  to  have  revealed  this^  Veda  ;  or  to 
Ya'jnyawalcya,  as  the  person  who  received  the 
revelation:  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  unappro- 
priated passages  of  the  RigvHa  are  assigned  to 
Waja'pati,  or  Brahma'. 

Several  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Yqjur-VSda 
have  been  already  translated  in  former  essays  * ; 
and  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  example  of  the  style 
of  its  composition.  I  shall  here  insert  only  two 
passages,  both  remarkable.  The  first  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prayers  of  the  Saj^vamed'ka,  It  con^ 
stitutes  the  thirty-second  lecture,  comprising  two 
chapters  (anuvicca)  and  sixteen  verses. 

*  Fire  is  THAT  [origfual  cause];  tlie  sun  is  that; 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  VoL  V.^pd^VOi^ 
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TO  is  air ;  so"^  is  the  moon :.  such  too  is  that  pure 
Brahme,  and  those  waters,  and  that  lordof  crea- 
tures. Moments  [and  other  measures  of  time]  pro- 
ceeded from  the  effulgent  perspn;  whom  none  can 
apprehend  [as  an  object  of  perception],  above, 
around,  or  in  the  midst.  ^Of  him,  whose  glory  is 
so  great,  there  is  no  image  :  he  it  is,  who  is  cele- 
brated in  various  holy  strains*  Even  he  is  the 
god,  who  pervades  all  regions :  he  is  the  first  born : 
It  is  he,  who  is  in  the  womb;  he,  who  is  bom; 
and  he,  who  will  be  produced :  he  severally,  and 
universally,  remains  with  [all]  persons. 

*  He,  prior  to  whom,  nothing  was  born ;  and 
who  became  all  beings ;  himself  the  lord  of  crea- 
tures, with  a  [body  composed  of]  sixteen  members, 
being  delighted  by  creation,  produced  the  three 
luminaries  [the  sun,  the  moon,  and  fire]. 

*  To  what  God  should  we  offer  oblations,  but  to 
him,  who  made  the  fluid  sky  and  solid  earth,  who 
fixed  the  solar  orb  (mvar)y  and  celestial  abode 
(n&caX  and  who  framed  drops  [of  rain]  in  the  at- 
mosphere? To  what  god  should  we  offer  obla- 
tions, but  to  him,  whom  heaven  and  earth  men- 
tally contemplate,  while  they  are  strengthened 
and  embellished  by  offerings,  and  illuminated  by 
the  sun  risen  above  them. 

*  The  wise  man  views  that  mysterious  [being]; 
in  whom  the  universe  perpetually  exists,  resting 
on  that  sole  support.  In  him,  this  [world]  is 
absorbed ;  from  him,  it  issues  :  in  creatures,  he  is 
twined  and  wove,  with  various  forms  of  existence. 
Let  the  wise  man,  who  i&  conversant  with  the 


!ni«  text  jK^fers  to  particular  passages. 
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import  of  revelation*,  promptly  celebrate  that 
ifftmortal  being,  the  mysteriously  existing  and 
various  abode :  he,  who  knows  its  three  states  [its 
creation,  continuance  and  destructioii],  which  an 
involved  in  mystery,  is  father  of  the  father.  TbsA 
[Brahme],  in  whom  the  epds  attain  immortality; 
while  they  abide  in  the  third  [or  celestial]  region, 
is  our  venerable  narent,  and  the  (Mrovidence  which 
governs  all  worlos. 

'  Knowing  the  elements,  discovering  the  worlds, 
and  recognising  all  regions  and  quarters  [to  be 
him],  and  worshipping  [speech  or  revelation,  whd 
is]  the  first-born,  the  votary  pervades  the  animating 
spirit  of  solemn  sacrifice  by  ipeans  of  [his  ownj 
souL  Reco^izing  heavien,  earth,  and  sky  [to  be 
him],  knowmg  the  worlds,  discovering  space  and 
(sxvar)  the  solar  orb  [to  be  the  same],  ne  viewtr 
that  being:  he  becomes  that  being;  and  is  identi- 
fied with  him,  on  completing  the  broad  web  of 
the  solemn  sacrifice. 

'^  Fbr  opulence  and  wisdom,  I  solicit  thb  won- 
derful lora  of  the  altar,  the  friend  of  Ii^dra,  most 
desirable  {fire]:  may  this  oblation  be  effectual. 
Fire!  make  me^  this  day,  wise  by  means  of  that 
wisdom,  which  the  gods  and  the  fathers  worship : 
be  this  oblation  efficacious.  May  Varu  na  grant 
me  wisdom;  may  fire  and  Praja'paxi  confer  on^ 
me  sapience ;  may  Jndra  and  air  vouchsafe  me 

■    '"  ■  i"*»     '      '"   .      '^'."•.'  I  ■'    '  '■'  iif  I  ,  , 

*  For  the  word  Gani%arba  is  here  ioterpr^ted,  as  Uiteodjoff 
one*  who  mirestigates  holy  writ  In  anoAer  place  (Amaik  R«» 
aearchet*  To).  \^L  p.  ^gfk  the  mnm  tflBd  signified  the  san; 
and  should  have  been  so  transialeo,  instead  of  ''.heavenly  crai* 
lister,  or  celestial  chorister  ^  which  is  not  the  meaning  b^tti|i 
phiee*  thoi^hkbethiOM^ipbwaonii^^qp^^ 


VoL.Vm.  '    JFf 
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kaowiedge;  may^iiovi^ence  ^^ve  b»  uBdentaoxl- 
bx^i  far  this  oblatian  happHy  ofieied!  May  die 
pneat  and  die  scidmr  both  shajts  my  proaperhTjr ; 
viay  tfa&  ^ods  grant  me  supreaie  rappiness :  to 
tliM,  who  art  that  [irlidty],  be  this  oblatiou  ef* 
ffctuaUypresented*' 

The  neact  pamge,  nvineh  I  diaH  eke,  ia  »  payer 
to  fire*. 

. '  Thon  art  (satmoaUartr)r,^bt  [ficetj  year  [o£  the 
ejKclcL];  tfaoa  wt  (T/wmM^tsimiJ  the  [second]  yeit ; 
thou  art  (idifoattara)  the  [tfaiid]  year;  thou  art 
(^idoat^iiatiaam)  the  [fourth]  year;  thou  vkxt(vaUara) 
tho.[fifth]year:  niay  mornings  apijertain  to  thee; 
WitY  d^y^  and  nights^  and  fivtn^^mB,  and  mondis^ 
am  waimm%  belong  to  thee;  may  (mmmst^cana.) 
die.y^ajt  be- a  portion  of  thee:  to  go^  or  tooeme, 
contracting;  or  ex^nding  [thyadf],.  thou  art 
iKinged  dnoght;  Together  with  that  deity,  reu 
main  tliou  firm  like  Angibas/ 

-  Ihaere  quoted  this  almost  iifimammgp  passage, 
beoansai  it.  notices  the  divisions  of  tfane,  wotch  be- 
bng  to.  the  cakodar  of  the  V^as ;  and:  which  are 
exf^iitted.ia  trealise8.Qn.thataiibject  annexed  to 
thp:aacfed  vdome,  uaikr  dar  title  of  «A^i4olt  To 
tiaai  I  thall  again  advert^  in  a  suhsequsntv  pait  ol 
this  esaaiy.  I  shall  here: only  oiiserve,  with  the 
WWT!  of  aoeomiting  for  tbe<  seemiiqf  afasurdity  o£ 
the  text  now  qitei^  that  file,  aa  in  anothfii  plac£t#^ 
sacrifi^ce,  is .  identified  with  the .  yesgr  and  wth  the 
cycle,  by  reason,  of  the  ij^ar  cpimexiiofti  bipUyecn 


Acre  assigned,  is  expressly  8ta^<U>y  the  coinmeB^OK»;r 
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Consecrated  flf t,  and  the  regulation  of  time  relative 
to  religious  rites ;  at  which  one  }s'  used^  and  whicb 
tifee  other  govetni?. 

The  fortieth  attid  last  chapter  of  this  TAfo  is  an 
Upanishadj  as  before  intimated  :  which  i^  usually 
called  rsa-^isyanij  from  tlie  two  initial  words; 
lOid  sometimes  Is  A  'dhyim,  fxati\  the  fii'st  word ; 
kit  the  proper  title  is  '  Upumhad  of  the  V&Jasa^ 
nfya  sanhitA.'  The  author,  as  befote-mentioned,' 
10  Dad^hyach,  son  or  descendant  of  Ar'nARVA^r  *. 
A  translation  of  it  has  been  published  in  the  post- 
Irumous  works  of  Sir  Willjam^  JoNis. 

The  Second  part  of  this  Vida,  appertaining  to 
the  MAd'hyandha  S'dc'hd^  is  entitled  the  Sata-^ 
pstt^ha  hrikmmia;  and  is  much  more  copious  than 
tlie  collection  of  prayers.  It  consists  of  fourteen 
'b9ck^(tlai4a)  unequally  distrihuted  in  two  part* 
(hh&j^a):  the  first  of  which  contains  ten  books; 
and  tite  second,  only  four.  The  number  of  lec- 
ifss^ (ii^kgii^)^  contained  in  each  book,  varies; 
and  so  dbe&f  thatt  of  the  Br&hvnmftas^  or  separate  pre- 
eepts,  in  each  lecture.  Another  mode  of  division, 
by  chapters  (PrMAtfata),  also  prevails  throughout 
the  v<duMfie;  and  the  distinction  of  BrAhntarias^ 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  short  sections. 
(^CM$ifdicd);  IB  subordinate  to  both  modes  of  divi- 
sion* 

*  BuderMXHi'D^tfARA's  gloss  on  tiiis  chapter,  in  bis  P'id^ 
Apd,  I  have  the'  separate  commentaiy  of  S'aKcara,  and  one  bj[ 
Ba'lacrishn'  X^^^^^>  which  contailis  a  clear  and  copioui 
exposition  of  this  Vptaiishad.  He  professes  to  expoi&d  iti  a^  it  it 
rfeeerrri  by  both  th^  Cdn'wa  and  Mid*hymdina  schools.  ^ 
William  JToKEf,  in  his  yerslon  of  it,  u^  S'^ncaIia'S  gloss; 
tt  appestn  fttte  a  copy  of  th«l  gloss,  which  tire  bafl  carefuH);  stu- 
diea»  and  m  wbidi  his  band-writing  appeais  in  <idt«  Ihab  otii5 
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The  fourteen  books,  Mfhich  constitute  this  part 
flf  the  VSda^  comprise  a  hundred  lectures  cor- 
responding to  sixty-eight  chapters.  The  whole 
number  ot  distinct  articles,  entitled  Brdhman'a,  is 
four  hundred  and  forty :  the  sections  (can'dica)  arc 
also  counted,  and  are  stated  at  7684  *• 

The  same  order  is  observed  in  this  collection  of 
precepts  concerning  religious  rites,  wliich  had  been 
followed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  prayers  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  first  and  second  books  treat  of 
ceremonies  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  .moon;' 
the  consecration  of  the  sacrificial  fire,  &c.  The 
third  and  fourth  relate  to  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  juice  of  the  acid  Asckpias,  and  other  ceremo- 
nies connected  with  it,  as  the  Jyotishfimti^  &c. 
The  fifth  is  confined  to  tlie  Vqjaphfa  and  R&jih 
s^ya.  The  four  next  teach  the  consecration  of  sa- 
crificial fire :  and  the  tenth,  entitled  Agni  rahas^j 
BhQWS  the  benefits  of  th^se.  ceremonies.  The  three 
first  books  of  the  second  part  are  stated^  by  the. 
/comq)entator.f,.a$  relating  to  the  Sautrdnu^i ^oid 
Jswamid'ha;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  the  last, 
belongs  tp,  theplogy.  In  the  original,  the  thir- 
teenth book  is,  specially  denominated  Af'wiBmtd*%a; 
an4  the/purteenth  is  entitled  Fr^had  dranfyaca. 

Tlie  As'wamid'ha  and  Pumshamid'hay  celebrated 

*  My  copies  of  the  text  and  of  the  commentftry  are  both  im^ 
perfect;  hvJt  the  deficiencies  of  one  occur  in  places,  where  Ihe 
Qther  IS  cpniplete ;  and  I  have  been  thus  enabled  to  inspect  eur- 
4oriiy  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  Veda. 

Among  fra^ents  of  uhs  Brdhmana,  comprising  entire  bookv 
I  have  one  which  agrees,  in  the  substance  and  purport,  with  the 
second  book  of  the  Mdd'hymdina  S^atapatfha/ ihongh  differing 
much  in  the  readings  of  ahnost  ev^ry  passage.  It  probably  be- 
foqg^  to  a  different  i$'^c%4. 

f  At  the  beginniig  of  Us  |ioii  on  the  eleventh  book. 
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in  the  manner  directed  by  this  T^ida,  are  not  really 
Sacrifices  of  horses  and  men.  Jn  the  first  men- 
tioned ceremony,  SIX  hundred  and  nine  animals  of 
various  prescribed  kinds,  domestic  and  wild,  in- 
cluding birds,  fish,  and  reptiles,  are  made  fast; 
the  tame  ones,  to  twenty-one  posts ;  and  the  wild, 
in  the  intervals  between  Wg  pillars :  and,  after  cer- 
tain prayers  have  been  recaed,  the  victims  are  let 
loose  without  injury.  In  the  other,  a  hundred  and 
eighty- five  men  of  various  specified  tribes,  cha- 
racters, and  professions,  are  bound  to  eleven  posts: 
and,  after  tne  hymn,  concerning  the  allegorical 
immolation  of  Na'ra'yan'a  *,  has  been  recited, 
these  human  victims  are  liberated  unhurt:  and  ob- 
lations of  butter  are  made  on  the  sacrificial  fire. 
This  mode  of  performing  the  As'wamM'ha  and  Pu- 
rushamid'kay  as  emblematic  ceremonies,  not  as 
real  sacrifices,  is  taught  in  this  VSda:  and  the  in- 
terpretation's fully  confirmed  by  the  ritualsf,  and 
by  commentators  on  the  Sankitd  and  Brahmaria ; 
one  of  whom  assigns  as  the  reason,  *  because  the 
flesh  of  victims,  which  have  been  actually  sacri- 
ficed at  a  Yajnyay  must  be  eaten  by"  the  persons' 
who  offer  the  sacrifice :  but  a  man  cannot  be  al- 
lowed, muchr  less  required,  to  eat  human  flesh ;}:.' 
It  may  be  hence  infferred,  or  conjectiired  at  least, 


•  Asiatic  Researcbesy  Vol.  VII,  p.  251.  The  yerrion  of  the 
bynni»  as  there  given,  should  be  amended  by  substituting,  at  the 
IStib  verse,  *  bimling'  for  '  immobiting.'  A  similarity,  of  terms 
led  to  that  error,  which  the  eont^xt  did  not  correct;  for  the  9th' 
verse  is  rightly  translated^  However,  to  follow  the  commentaries 
strictly,  even  tlie  term,^^bich  there  occuii,  and  which  properly' 
giga^es  *  immolated^^ay  be  translated,  *  consecrated.' 

t  I  particularly  advert  to  a  separate  ritual  of  the  P9irushamid'^ 
A^  by  Ya'jnyapVva* 

t  Cited  from  memoiy:  I  read  the  {mssage  several  years  a^o ;  r 
but  I  ^sannol  now  receiver  it, 
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that  human  ij^tCirifices  were  pot  authorized  by  the  Ftda 
itself:  but  were  cither  then  abrogated,  an4  an  em? 
bleuiatical  ceremony  substituted  in  their  j^ce;  or 
they  must  have  been  intrdduced  in  latpr  timje?,  on 
the  authority  of  certain  P«r4«W,  or  T^ntras,  fe* 
bricated  by  persons,  \yho,  in  this  as  in  other  mat- 
ters»  established  inanyj|>njustifiable  practices  on 
the  foundation  of  emWlins  and  allegories,  which 
they  misunderstood. 

The  horsjs,  which  is  the  sulgect  pf  thp  rcligjou$ 
ceremony  called  Atwam^d'hay  is  al^o,  avowedly, 
an  emblem  of  Vir&j^  or  the  priajeva}  and  univer- 
sal manifested  being.  In  the  last  section  pf  the 
Taittirh/a  Vajujyidaj  the  various  parts  of  the  horse> 
body  arp  described, .  as  divisions  pf  timp,  and  por- 
tions of  the  universe :  ^  morning  is  his  head ;  the 
sun,  his  eye ;  air,  his  breath ;  the  mqon,  hi§  ear ; 
&c.*  A  similar  passage  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
S'atapafha  br&hrmria  describes  the  same  allegorical 
horse  for  the  meditation  of  sucl^,  as  cannot  per^ 
form  an  Js'wamid'hn  ;  and  the  assemblnge  of  living 
animals,  constituting  an  imaginary  yii:tira,  ^t  a 
real  Asf'^arn^^ha,  equally  represent  th^  universal 
being,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Indiat^ 
scripture.  It  is  not,  howipvpr,  certain,  yhether 
this  ceremony  did  not  also  give  occasion  to  the  in- 
stitution of  another,  apparently  not  attthori^ed  by 
the  VSdtfs,  in  whic^i  a  ^o^^se  wa#  ^ctu?rtiy  saprificed. 

.  The  Vrihad  imn^jfoca,  which  constitutes  the 
fourteenth  book  of  the  S'atapat'ha  brihn^n'a,  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Fdja^anh/iy  or  white  JT^W^. 
It  consists  of  seven  chapters  pr  ^ight  lectures ;  33pid 
the  five  last  lectures,  in  one  arrangement^  correspond- 
ing with  the  six  last  lecti^res  in  the  other^  farm  a 
theological  treatise  entitled  thp  Vrih^llpmishffd^ 
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or  V^^amni^  bri^man'u  tfpamskady  bat  liiofe  com- 
mottly  cited  as  the  J^rih^d^rm'yaca*.  The  greal^ 
est  Bart  of  it  is  iu  dialogue ;  and  YA'JWTAirAiicyA 
is  the  principal  speaker.  As  an  Upafmhad^  h  pc- 
perljT  beloni^  to  the  Cdtwa  S'ie'ha:  dA  least,  it  is 
so  cited  by  ViDYA'nAjf'YA,  in  his  paraphrase  of 
Upamskadf  before-mentioned.  There  does  not^ 
however,  appear  to  be  any  fisaterial  variaticm  in  ilk, 
as  received  by  tht  Mad' kyandina  school:  unless  in 
the  divil^ons  of  chapters  and  seclkms;  and  in  the 
lists  of  successive  teachers,  by  wliom  it  nVw  handed 
downf- 

To  convey  some  notion  of  the  scope  and  style 
of  this  Upamsiadf  I  shall,  here,  briefly  in<£cate 
some  Nof  the  moat  femarkable  passages';  and  chiefly 
those  whkh  have  been  paraphrased  by  Vn>7A'^ 
han'ya.  a  few  others  have  been  already  cited; 
and  the  following  appears  likewise  to  desei^ve  nor 
tice. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  FrXhad  Arm'jfocm, 
a  passage,  concerning  the  origin  of  fire  hallou^ed 
ibr  zxi  Afi'wfimid'hay  opens  thus :  ^  No^ng  existed 
in  this  world,  before  [the  prodaotiofi  m  mind}; 
this  universe  was  encirekd  by  death  esag«^  t/^  de*» 
vour ;  for  death  is  the  devourer.  He  ftdsSfiiAnmd^ 
hcing  desirous  of  himself  beeoming  eftdded  w^ 
a  soul,'  « 


*  B)6si4es  tiiree  copies  bf  tlie  fttt,  Hmd  two  transcripts  of  S'ak- 
tARik's  oommentary,  I  hwe,  Hib  hi  dnpficate,  stiion^r  vetj  et- 
c^lent  cfvinealary  by  If iTYA'HANBr  A^SBAttTii^  H^ykh  B  csi^ 
titled  Mit6c$hm^d;  md  a  ttetnesl  painplma^  ^  S'ANlLau^S 
glo88»  by  SubbVw ab'a'ch a'ry Aa  as  well  s»  annotatioiis  in  prose 
by  Ananda  gibi.  ^ 

f  T%is  a  the  Upmiishad,  to  wtiich  Sir  William  Jokss  re* 
fersy  in  bis  pre&oe  to  tbe  translation  of  ijsnt  InstituSos  of  Mbnu  : 
p.  viii. 
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Here  the  commentators  explain  death  to  be  the 
mtellectual  being  who  sprung  from  the  golden 
,  mundane  egg :  and  the  nassa^  before  cited  from^ 
the  RigvUa^j  where  tne  pnmeval  existence  of 
death  is  denied,  may  be  easily  reconciled  Mrith 
this,  upon  the  Indian  ideas  of  the  periodical  de- 
structioii  and  renovation  of  the  world,  and  finally 
of  all  beings  but  the  supreme  one. 

The  first  selection  bv  Vidya'ran'ya,  irom  this 
Upanishad^  is  the  fourth  3xX\c\t.(brihmariay)  of  the 
third  lecture  of  the  Vrihad  drariyaca.  It  is  de* 
scriptive  of  Vira'j,  and  begins  thus : 

*  This  [variety  of  forms]  was,  before  [the  pro- 
duction  of  body],  soul,  bearing  a  human  shape. 
Next^  looking  around,  that  [primeval  being]  saw 
nothing  but  himself;  and  he,  first,  said  '^  I  am  L** 
Therefore,  his  name  was  "If  and,  thence,  even 
now,  when  called,  [a  man]  first  answers  ^'  it  is  I,' 
and  then  declares  any  other  name  which  s^per« 
tains  to  him. 

^  Since  he,  being  anterior  to  all  this  [which 
l«eks  supremacy],  did  consume  by  fire  all  sinful 
[obstacles  to  his  own  supremacy],  therefore  does 
the  man,  who  knows  this  [truth],  overcoipe  him,* 
who  seeks  to  be  before  him. 
# 

'  He  felt  dread  J  and,  therefore,  man  fi^urs,  when 
alone*  But  he  reflected,  ^^  Since  nothing  exists 
besides  myself,  why  should  \  fear?^  'flius  his 
terror  departed  from  him;  for  what  should  he 
dread,  sincefear  must  beof  aliother? 
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'  He  felt  not  delight ;  and,  therefore,  man  de-^ 
lights  not,  when  alone.  He  wished  [the  existence 
of]  another ;  and  instantly  he  became  such,  as  is 
man  and. woman  in  mutual  embrace.  He  caused 
thi$,  his  own  self,  to  fall  in  twain ;  and  thus  be-^ 
came  a  husband  and  a  wife.  Therefore,  was  this 
[body,  so  separated],  as  it  were  an  imperfect  moiety 
of  himself:  for  so  Ya'jntawalcya  has  pronounc- 
ed it.  This  blank,  therefore,  is  completed  by  wo- 
man. He  approached  her;  and,  thence,  were  hu- 
man beings  produced. 

*  She  reflected,  doubtingly ;  "  how  can  he, 
having  produced  me  from  himself,  [incestuously] 
approach  me?  I  will  now  assume  a  disguise."  She 
beclame  a  cow ;  and  the  other  became  a  bull,  and 
approached  bee;  and  the  issue  wer6  kine.  She 
waa  changed  into  a  mare,  and  he  into  a  stallion ; 
on^  was  turned  into  a  female  ass,  and  the  other 
into  a  male  one :  thus  did  be  again  approach  her ; 
and  the  one-hoofed  kind  was  the  offspring.  She 
became  a  female  goat,  and  he  a  male  one ;  she  was 
an  ewe,  and  he  a  ram:  thus  he  approached  her; 
and  goats  and  sheep  were  the  progeny.  In  this 
manner,  did^  he  create  every  existing  pair  whatso- 
ever, even  to  the  ants  [and  minutest  insect].' 

The  sequel  of  this  passage  is  also  curious ;  but 
is  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  The  notion  of 
Vira'j  dividing  his  own  substance  into  male  and 
female,  occurs  in  more  than  one  Purdn'a.  So  does 
thatof  an  incestuous. marriage  and  intercourse  of 
the  first  Menu,  with  his  ^ughter  S'atarupa': 
and  the  commentators  on  the  Upanishad  under- 
stand that  legend  to  be  alluded  to  in  this  place. 
But  the  institutes,  ascribed  to  Menu,  make  Vi- 
y^'i  to  be  the  iissue  of  such  a  separation  of  persons, 
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and  Menu  himself  to  be  his  offspring*.  There 
is,  indeed,  as  the  reader  may  observe  from  the 
passages  cited  in  the  present  essay,  much  disagree* 
ment  and  consequent  confusion,  m  the  gradation 
of  persons  interposed  by  Hindu  theoloey  between 
the  supreme  being  and  the  created  worm. 

The  author  of  the  paraphrase  befwe^mentiosaed, 
1ms  next  selected  three  dialogues  from  the  fourth 
lecture  or  chapter  of  the  VrthadaranyaaL  In  the 
first,  which  begins  the  chapter  nxxd  occupies  three 
articles  (Brahmanas)y  a  conceited  and  loquacious 
priest,  named  Ba'la'ci  (from  his  mother  Bala'c a"), 
and  Ga'rgya  (from  his  ancestor  Garga),  visits 
AjaVas  ATRu,  king  of  C^%  aiul  ofiers  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  knowledge  of  God.  The 
king  bestaws  on  him  a  liberal  recompetiae  for  the 
offer ;  and  the  priest  iinfolds  his  d^xrtrine,  9!^y^% 
be  worships,  or  recognises,  as  God,  the  bemg 
who  is  manifest  in  the  sun;  him,  who  is  apparent 
in  lightning,  in  the  etherial  elements,  in  air,  m 
fire,  in  water,  in  a  mirror,  in  the  regions  of  space, 
in  shade,  and  in  the  soul  itself.  The  king  who  was, 
as  it  appears,  a  well  instructed  tkeolpgian,  refutes 
these  several  notions,  successively;  and,  finding 
the  priest  remain  silent,  asks  **  n  that  all  you  have 
to  say?"  Ga'rgta  replies,  "  that  is  all."  Then, 
says  the  kingy  ^'  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  know- 
ledge of  God."  Hearing  this,  Ga'a^ta  pr^Kises 
to  become  his  pupil.  The  king  replies,  ^^ItwouM 
reverse  established  order,  were  a  priest  to  attend 
a  soldier  in  expectaticm  of  rdigioos  instructien : 
but  X  will  suggest  the  knowledge  to  yom."    He 


*  See  Sir  W.  JoiiBs's  trmdMioa  of  Uwm.    CtL  I,  1^3t 
aiul  33. 
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takes  him  by  the  hand ;  and,  rising,,  conducts  biio 
tQ  a  place,  where  a  man  was  sleeping.  He  calls 
the  sleeper  by  various  appellatioas  suitable  tp  the 
priest's  doctrine;  but  without  succeeding  in 
aw^oing  him :  he  then  rouses  the  sleeper  by 
stirring  him;  and,  afterwards^  addressing  tlu( 
priest,  asks,  "  While  that  man  was.,  thus  asleep, 
where  was  his  soul,  which  consists  in  intellect  ? 
and  whence  came  that  soul  when  he  t^ras  awaken- 
ed?'* Ga^gya  could  not  solve  the  question :  and 
tiie  king  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of 
SQul  and  mind,  according  to  tne  received  nodosa 
of  the  Fiddnta.  As  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
essay  to  consider  those  doctrines,  t  shall  not  hare 
insert  the  remainder  of  the  dialogue.  ^ 

The  next,  occupying  a  single  article,  is  a  con- 
versation between  Y  a  jnyawajlcta,  and  his  wife, 
I^aitek't}'.  He  announces  to  her  his  intention 
of  retiring  from  the  civil  world ;  requests  her  con- 
sent, and  proposes  to  divide  his  effects  between 
Ijer,  and  his  second  wife,  Ca'tya'yani'.  She 
asks,  "  Should  I  become  immortal,  if  this  whole 
earth,  full  of  riches,  were  mine?'*  "No,"  re- 
pine? yA'jNTAWALCYA,  "  richcs  scrvc  for  the 
means  of  living;  but  immortality  is  not  attained 
through^  wealth."  Mait&k  yi'  declares  she^has  no 
l|«e»  wen,  for  that,  by  which  she  may  not  become 
in^iportal ;  and  solicits  from  her  husband  the  com* 
nmnication  of  the  knowledge,  which  he  possesses, 
OQ  the  means,  by  which  beatitude  may  be  attain- 
ed. Ya'jnyawalcya,  answers,  "  Dear  wert  thou 
to  me^  and  a  pleasing  [sentiment]  dost  thou  make^ 
l^now9 :  CQme,  sit  down ;  I  will  expound  [that 
doctrine] ;  do  thou  endeavour  to  comprehend  if 
A,  discourse  follows,  in  which  Ya'jnyawalcya  elu- 
Ci4%tes  the  notion,  that  abstraction  procures  im- 
i3|HWtaUty;  l^cause  alfectioQS  are  relative  to  the 
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ftoul,  which  slionld  therefore  be  contemplated  and 
considered  in  all  objects,  since  every  thing  is  soul; 
for  all  ijeneral  and  particular  notions  are  ultimately 
resolvable  into  one,  whence  all  proceed,  and  in 
which  all  merge;  and  that  is  identified  with  the 
supreme  soul,  through  the  knowledge  of  which  be- 
atitude may  be  attained. 

I  shall  select,  as  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  in 
this  dialogue,  a  passage,  which  is  material  on  a 
different  account;  as  it  contains  an  enumeration  of 
the  VSdaSy  and  of  the  various  sorts  of  passages, 
which  they  comprise ;  and  tends  to  confirm  some  ob- 
servations hazarded  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay. 

*  As  smoke,  and  various  substances,  separately 
issue  from  fire  lighted  with  moist  wood ;  so,  from 
this  great  l>eing,  were  respired  the  Rigvida]  the 
VqJKrvSda,  the  Sdmavida,  and  the  Afharvan  and 
Angiras ;  the  Itihasa.  and  Purana;  the  sciences' 
and  Upanishads ;  the  verses  and  aphorisms ;  the 
expositions  and  illustrations:  all  these  were  breathed 
forth  by  him.' 

The  commentators  remark,    that  four  sort^  of 
prayers  (Mantra)^    and  eight  kinds  of  precepts^ 
(Brahmana)  are  here  stated.     The  fourth  descrip- 
tion of  prayers  comprehends  such,  as  were  revealed 
to,  or  discovered  by,  At'harvan  and  Angiras;; 
meaning  the  A'fhai^ana  vSda.    The  Itihdsa  de- 
signates such  passages  in  the  second  part  of  the' 
V^das  enthled  ^rdhmanfa,  as  nan*ate  a  story:  for' 
instance,  that  of  the  nymph  URVAs'i'-and  the  king 
PuRURAVAS.    The  Purina  intends  those,  which^ 
relate  to  the  creation  and  similar  topics.     "  Sci-* 
ences"  are  meant  of  religious  worship.     "  Verses**- 
are  memorial  lines.     "Aphorisms'*  are  short  i^n- 
tences  in  a  concise  style.     '^  Expositions"  interpret* 
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sach. sentences;'  and  "illustrations"  eltfcukt*  the 
meaning  of  the  prayers. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  ItihAm  and  Pur^ria^,  hi?re  meant, 
are.  not  the  mythological  poems  bearing  the  same 
title ;  but  certain  passages  of  the  Indian  scriptures, 
which  are  interspersed  among  others,  throughout 
that  part  of  the  Vidas^  called  Brdhmana^  and  in- 
stances of  which  occur  in  more  than  one  quotation 
in  the  present  essay. 

The  dialogue  between  Ya'jnyawalcya  and 
Maitreyi',  above-^mentioned,  is  repeated  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  lecture,  witn  a  short  and 
immaterial  addition  to  its  introduction.  In  this 
placp,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  discourse  on  the  unity 
of  the  soul :  said,  towards  the  conclusion,  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  two  A'swins^  by  Dad'uyach/ 
a  descendant  of  At'harvak. 

The  fourth  lecture  ends  with  a  list  of  the 
teachers^  by  whom  that  and  the  three  preceding . 
lectures,  were  handed  down,  in  succession, .  to 
Pautima'siiya.  It  begins  with  him,  and  ascends, 
through  forty  steps,  to  Aya'sya;  pr,  with  two 
more  intervening  persons,  to  the  A'swim ;  and 
from  them,  to  Dad'hyach,  At'harvan,  and 
MrItyu,  or  Heath;  and,  through  otl^er  gradations 
of  spirits,  to  Vira'j  ;  and  nnally  to  Brahme. 
The  same  list  occurs  again  .at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
lecture :  and  similar  lists  are  found  in  the  corres- 
ponding places  of  this  Upatdshady  as  arranged  for 
the  MM'hyandina  ^Sdc'kd.  The  succession  is  there 
traced  upwards,  from  the  reciter  of  it,  who  speaks 
of  himself  in  the  ^^rst  person,  and  from  his  imme- 
diate teacher  Sauryanayya,  to  the  same  ori- 
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gTttal  tef^tion,  through  neariy  the  same  irambrf 
of  gradations.  The  cUiFerenccis  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  first  ten  or  twelve  names*. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  l^feturcs  of  this  Upamskad 
have  been  paraphrased,  like  the  fourth,  by  th* 
author  before-mentioned.  They  consist  of  dia?-' 
logues,  in  which  YA'jNYAWAietA  is  the  chief 
dtscourfler. 

*  Janaca,  a  king  paramount,  6t  emperor*  of 
the  race  of  VidihaSj  was  celebrating  at  great  ex- 
pense, a  solemn  sacrifice,  at  which  the  Br&Kmctnas 
^f  Curu  and  Fanchih  were  assembled;  and  the 
king,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  which  of  thoscf 
priests  was  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  theote- 

Sian,  ordered  a  thousand  cows  to  be  made  fast  iti 
is  stablel^,  and  their  horns  to  be  gilt  with  a  pre* 
^scribed  quantity  of  gold.  He  then  addressed*  the 
priests,  "  whoever,  among**  you,  O  venerable  Bri^ 
manaSj  is  most  skilled  in  theology,  may  take  the 
cows/*  The  rest  presumed  not  to  touch  the  cat- 
tle;- bat  Yajwyawaec^ya  bade  his  pupil  SA'jTAiar- 
BAVAs  drive  them  to  his  home.  He  aid  so ;  and 
the  priests  wei^  indignant,  that  he  should  thus 
aTtOgatfe  to  himself  superiority.  As'wala,  who 
was  the  king's  officiating  priest,  asked  him,  "  art 


*  I  do  Bot  find  Vta'sa  inenttoned  ia  dMier.  list:  nor.  cut  the 
surname  Pdrdamya^  which  occuf»  more  than  once,  be  applied  to* 
hinr ;  for  it  is  nbt  his  patronymick,  but  a  nattt'^  deduced  front  die 
feminiDe  paeCronyntick  P&tdaM*  It  seean'therefcve  questionable, 
whether  anyiafereace,  re^iectiBg  the  age  of  the  F%te;  eaii  bcf 
drawn  from  these,  lists,  in  the  roftnper  proposed  by  the;  late  Sir 
\V.  JdNES,  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  MBNU  (p.  viiL). 
The  anachronbmB,  which  I  obsert^'  lA'  thein,  deter  me  from  a 
Mtuiar  attempt  *t^  deduct  tb^  tegt  of'tbiy  V&k  tioia  these  and 
QdMf  lists,  which  will  be  ootiord^AflElberQitt 
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thou,  O  Ya'jnyawalcya  !  more  skilled  in  theo- 
logy than  we  are?"  He  replied,  "  I  bow  to  the 
foost  learned;  but  I  was  desirous  of  possessing  the 
cattle.'^ 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  long  dialoj^e, 
or.rather  by  a  succession  of  dialogues,  in  wmch 
six  other  rival  ^ests  (besides  a  learned  female,, 
named  GkARGi',  the  daughter  of  Vachacru;)  take 
partasantagonbtsofYA'jNYAWAtCTA;  proposing 
questions  to  him,  which  be  answers ;  and,  by  re- 
niting  their  objections,  silences  them  successively. 
Eacli  dialogue  fills  a  single  article  (Brdhmana); 
but  the  controversy  is  maintained  by  Ga'rgi'  in 
two  separate  discussions ;  and  the  contest  between 
Ya'jnyawalcya  and  Vidagd'ka,  'i»urnamed  Sa- 
ga ly  a,  in  the  ninth  or  last  article  of  the  fifth 
lecture,  concludes  in  a  singular  manner. 

Ya'jnyawalcya  proposes  to  his  adversary  au 
abstruse  Question,  and  declares,  **  if  thou  dost  not 
explain  tnia  unto  me,  thy  head  shall  drop  off.'' 
^  Sa'calya  (proceeds  the  text)  could  not  explain; 
it;  and  his  head  did  fall  off;  and  robbers  stole 
his  bones,  mistaking  them  for  some  other  thing.* 

»  Ya'jnyawalcya  then  asks  the  rest  of  his*atrtau- 
gonists,  whether  they  have  any  question  to  pro* 
ppse,  or  are  desiirous,  that  he  should  propose  any; 
They  remain  silent,  and  he  addresses'  them  as^ 
follows: 

"Man is  indeed  like  to  a  lofky  tree:  Im  hair* 
are  the  leaves ;  and  his  skin,  tbe  cuticle.  Efiom 
^is  skih  flows^  blood,  like  juice  from  bark;  itr 
issqes  from  his  wounded  jperson,  as  juice  from  a 
stricken  tree.  His  flesh  is  the  inner  bark^  and" 
the  membrane,  near  the  bonses^  is' thf  tvhiteiguli^' 
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Stance  of  the  wood  *.  The  bones  within  are  the 
wood  itself:  ,and  marrow  and  pith  are  alike.  If 
then  a  felled  tree  spring  anew  from  the  root ;  from 
what  root  does  mortal  man  grow  again,  when 
hewn  down  by  death?  Do  not  say,  from  prolific 
seed;  for  that  is  produced  from  the  living  person. 
Thus,  a  tree,  indeed,  also  springs  from  seed ;  and 
likewise  sprouts  afresh  [from  the  root}  after  [se^n- 
ingly]  dying:  but,  if  the  tree  be  torn  up  by  the. 
root,  it  doth  not  grow  again.  From  what  root, 
then,  does  mortal  man  rise  afresh,  when  hewn 
down  by  death  ?  [Do  you  answer]  He  was  bom 
[once  for  all]?  No;  he  is  born  [again]:  and  [I 
ask  you]  what  is  it,  that  produces  him  anew?'' 

The  priests,  thus  interrogated,  observes  the 
commentator,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
first  cause,  yielded  the  victory  to  Ya'jnyawalcta. 
Accordingly,  the  text  adds  a  brief  indication  of 
the  first  cause  as  intended  by  that  question. 
*  Beahme,^  who  is  intellect  with  [the  unvaried 
perception  of]  felicity,  is  the  best  path  [to  hap- 
piness] for  the  generous  votary,  who  knows  him, 
and  remains  fixed  [in  attention].* 

The  sixth  lecture  comprises  two  dialogues  be- 
tween Ya'jnyawalcya,  and  the  king  Jan aca; 
in  which  the  saint  communicates  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  monarch,  after  inquiring  from  him  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  previously  taught  to  the 
king  by  divers  priests. 

These  are  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  dia- 
Ic^e  between  Ya'jnyawalcta  and  his  wife  Mai- 
tre'yi';   with  scarcely  a  variation  of  a    single 


*-^SAd9a9siii  Cinii^  ai«iyverii^  ta  the  PmM<dtm  and  ii/tamicM. 
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word,  except  the  introduction  as  above-mentioned. 
The  sixth  lecture  concludes  with  repeating  the 
list  of  teachers,  by  whom,  successively,  this  part 
of  the  Vida  was  taught. 

Concerning  the  remainder  of  the  Vi^ihad  Aran'-- 
yaca^  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  terminated^ 
by  a  list  of  teachers,  in  which  the  tradition  of  it 
is  traced  back  from  the  son  of  Pautima'shi', 
through  forty  steps,  to  Yajnyaavalcya;  and, 
from  him,  through  twelve  more,  to  the  sun.  In 
copies  belonging  to  the  Mdd'hyandina  Sdcha,  the 
list  is  varied,  interposing  more  gradations,  with 
considerable  difference  in  the  names, '  from  the 
reciter  who  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  his 
teacher,  the  sonofBHARADWA'ji',  up  to  Ya'jnya- 
WALCYA  ;  beyond  whom  both  lists  agree. 

The  copy,  belonging  to  the  Cdnwa  Sdc^hd,  sub- 
joins a  further  list  stated  by  the  ..commentators, 
to  be  common  to  all  the  Sac  has  of  the  Vdjin,  or 
Vdjasaniyi  Vajurv^da,  and  to  be  intended  for  the 
trateing  of  that  Vida  up  to  its  original  revelation. 
It  begins  from  the  son  of  Sa'njiVi',  who  was  fifth, 
descending  from  Ya'jnyawalcya,  in  the  iists 
above-mentioned ;  and  it  ascends  by  ten  steps, , 
without  any  mention  of  that  saint,  to  Tura,  sur- 
named  Ga'vashe'ya,  who  had  the  revelatioix  from 
Prajapati;  and  he,  from  Brahme. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  Yaju?^ida,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  Indian  saint  last 
mentioned  (Tura,  son  df  Cavasha)  has  been 
named  in  a  former  quotation  from  the  Aitariya^ 
as  the  priest  who  consecrated  Janame'jaya,  son 
ofPAHiGSHiT.  It  might,  at  the  first  glance,  bfe 
hence  concluded  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  celebrated  king,  who  is  stated  in  Hindu  his-  ' 

Vol.  VIII.  Gg  v 
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tory  to  have  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  CaU 
age.  But,  besides  tl^  constant  uncertainty  re- 
specting Indian  saints,  who  appear  ^nd  re-appear 
in  heroic  history  at  periods  most  reinote,  there,  is 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  of  the  names  of 
princes,  a  «oi|rce  of  confusion  and  possible  error, 
from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  with  the 
addition  even  of  the  saipe  patronymic,  for  princea 
remote  from  each  other.  Thus,  according  to  Pw-* 
rdnaSy  Va^icshiJj  third  son  of  CtrRU,  had  a.  son 
named  Janame'jaya;  and  he  may  be  the  persom 
here  meant,  rather  than  one  of  the  sanie  Qame> 
who  was  the  great  grandson  of  AftJUVA. 


On  the  Black  Yajurvj;  da. 

THE  Taittiriya,  or  blaqk  Yqjmh^  \%  more  co- 
pious (I  mean,  m  regard  to  numtrasj  t\vm  the 
white  Yajushf  but  less  so  than  the  Rtgvida.  Its 
Sanhit&y  or  collection  of  prayers,  ii»  arranged  in 
seven  books  (ashiaca^  or  chida),  containing  frcMw 
five  to  eight  lectures,  or  chapters  (ad'hy^a^  fras'- 
na,  or  prapat'aca).  Each  chapter,  or  lecture,  ia 
subdivided  into  sections  (anwdca)^  which  are 
equally  distributed  in  the  third  and  sixth  books ; 
but  unequally  in  the  rest.  The  whole  number  ex- 
ceeds six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Another  mode  of  division,  by  c6ndas^  is  stated 
in  the  index.  In  this  arrangement,  each  book 
(canda)  relates  to  a  separate  subject;  and  tlie 
chapters  (prasnaX  comprehended  in  it,  are  enu- 
merated and  described.  Besides  this,  in  the  San- 
hit  A  itself^,  tlie  texts  contained,  in  every  section 
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ai*e  numbered;  and  so  are  the  syllables  im  each 
text. 

The  first  section  (amtvaca)^  in  this  collection 
of  prayers,  corresponds  with  the  first  section 
(caftdici)  in  the  white  Vq/ush*:  hut  all  the 
rest  differ;  and  so  does  the  arrangement  of 
the  subjects.  Many  of  the  topics  are  indeed 
alike  in  both  Vidas;  but  differently  placed,  and 
diffei-ently  treated.  Thus  the  ceremony  called 
R^as^ya  occupies  one  cdn'da^  corresponding  with 
the  eighth  prasna  of  the  first  book  (Asht'aca); 
and  is  preceded  by  two  c&iidas\,  relative  to  the 
Vdjapijfa,  and  to  the  mode  of  its  celebration, 
which  occupy  fourteen  sections  in  the  preceding 
prOiBfna.  Consecrated  fire  is  the  subject  of  four 
oAn'daa^  which  fill  the  fourth  and  fifth  books.  Sa* 
orifice  (ad'hwara)  is  noticed  in  the  second  and 
third  lectures  of  the  first  book,  and  in  several 
lectures  of  the  sixth.  The  subject  is  continued  in 
the  seventh  and  last  book ;  which  treats  largely 
on  the  Jy6tisht'6maj  including  die  forms  of  pre- 

5aring  and  drinking  the  juice  of  acid  Asclepias. 
'he  A^zvamSd^ha^  NrllmSd'ha,  and  PiMmid'ha,  are 
severally  treated  of  in  their  places;  that  is,  in  the 
colleption  of  prayers  f,  and  in  the  second  part  of 
this  F6da.  Other  topics,  introduced  in  different 
places,  are  numerous;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to, 
specify  them  at  large. 

Among  the  Rtshis  of  the  texfci,  I  observe  no  hu* 
man  authors :  nine  entire  can'dasy  according  to  the 


*  Trtmlated  in  a  former  essay,  with  tlie  first  verse  in  each  of 
the  three  other  Vidas.    Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  Y,  p.  S^. 

t  The  prayers  of  the  Aswamid'ha  occur  m  the  concluding  sec 
tions,  betweea  the  i;2th  section  of  the  4th  chapter^  and  tbe  «nd 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  7^  and  iast  hook. 
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second  arrangement  indicated  by  the  index,  ap-- 
pear  to  be  ascribed  to  Praja  pati,  or  the  lord  of 
creatures ;  as  many  to  So'ma,  or  the  moon ;  seven 
to  Agni,  or  fire ;  and  sixteen  to  all  the  gods.  Pos- 
sibly some  passages  may  be  allotted  by  the  com- 
mentators tQ  their  real  authors,  though  not  pointed 
out  by  the  index  for  the  A'triyi  S'dchd. 

Several  prayers  from  this  7^6da  have  been  trans- 
lated in  former  essays*;  Other  very  remarkable- 
passages  have  occurred  on  examinipg  this  collec- 
tion of  Mantras^.  The  following,  from  the  se- 
venth and  last  book  J,  is  chosen  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Taittiriya  YajurvMa.  Like  several  before- 
cited,  it  alludes  to  the  Indian  notions  of  the  crea- 
tion; and,  at  the  risk  of  sameness,  I  select  pas- 
sages relative  to  that  topic,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance in  explaining  the  creed  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  religion.  The  present  extract  was .  recom- 
mended for  selection  by  its  allusion  to  a  mytholo- 
gical notion,  which  apparently  gave  origin  to  the 
story  of  the  Varaha-avatdra;  and  from  which  an 
astront)mical  period,  entitled  Calpa^  has  perhaps 
been  taken  §. 

^  Waters  [alone]  there  were ;  this  world  origi- 
nally was  water.  In  it  the  lord  of  creation  mov^d, 
having  become  air;  he  saw  this  [earth];  and  up- 
held it,  assuming  the  form  of  a  hodiV  (var&ka) ; 
and  then  moulded  that  [earth],  becoming  VisVa- 
dARMAN,  the  artificer'of  the  universe.     It  became 


*i  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  V,  and  VIT, 

t  I  bave  several  complete  copies  of  tlie  text;  but  onl^  a  part  of 
the  commentary  by  Sa'yai^a.        . 
.  X  Book  VII,  Chapter  1,  Section  5. 

§  One  of  the  CalpaSy. or  renovations  of  the  universe^  is  deoo* 
xam'dttd  Vdrdha.  .      ,^ 
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celebrg-ted  (aprat'hata),  and  conspicuous  (pr'it'hi- 
vi);  and  therefore  is  that  name  (Prithivi)  assigned 
to  the  earth. 

^  The  lord  of  creation  meditated  profoundly  on 
the  earth;  and  created  the  gods,  the  Vasus,  Ru- 
drds,  and  ^Adityas.  Those^gods  addressed  the  lord 
of  creation,  saying;  "  How  can  we  form  crea- 
tures?" He  replied,  "As  I  created  you  by  pro- 
found contemplation  (tapas) ;  so  do  you  seek  in 
devotion  (tapas),  the  means  of  multiplying  crea-» 
tures."  He  gave  them  consecrated  fire,  saying, 
"  With  this  sacrificial  fire,  perform  devotions." 
With  it  they  did  perform  austerities;  and,  in  one 
year,  framed  a  single  cow.  He  gave  her  to  the 
FdsuSf  to  the  Rudras^  and  to  the  ^Adityas,  [suc- 
cessively]: bidding  them  'guard  her.'  TheFiw«.y, 
the  RudraSy  and  the  Adityas,  [severally]  guarded 
her;  and  she  calved,  for  the  Vasus,  tliree  hundred 
and  thirty-three  [calves] ;  and  [as  many]  for  the 
Rudras;  and  [the  same  number^  for  the  Adityas: 
thus  was  she  the  thousandth. 

'  They  addressed  the  lord  of  creation,  requesting 
him  to  direct  them  in  performing  a  solemn  act  of 
religion  with  a  thous-and  [kine  for  a  gratuity].  He- 
ciused  the  Vasus  to  sacrifice  with  the  Agnisht'oma; 
and  they  conquered  this  world,  and  gave  it  [to  the 
priests]:  he  caused  the  Rudras  to  sacrifice  with 
the  Uci'kya ;\nd  they  obtained  the  middle  region, 
and  gave  it  away  [for  a  sacrificial  fee] :  he  caused 
the  Adityas  to  sacrifice  with  the  Atirdtra;  and 
they  acquired  that  [other]  world,  aiid  gave  it  [to 
the  priests  for  a  gratuity].* 

This  extract  may  suffice.     Its  close,-  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  section,  bear  allusion  to  certain  re- 
ligious ceremonies,    at  which  a  thousand  cows 
must  be  given  to  the  officiating  priests. 
GgS 
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To  the  second  part  of  this  FAfa*  belongs  an 
Aranya^  divided,  like  the  SanhitOy  into  lectures 
(pras'na\  and  again  subdivided  into  chapters  (anu-' 
v&ca)y  containing  texts,  or  sections,  which  are 
numbered,  and  in  which  the  syllables  hav«  been 
counted.  Here  also  a  division  by  caridas,  accord- 
ing <to  tihc  different  subjects,  prevails.  The  six 
first  lectures,  and  their  corresponding  con'dln^,  re- 
late to  religious  observances.  The  two  next  con- 
stitute three  Upatiishads;  or,  as  they  are  usually 
cited,  two:  one  of  which  is  commonly  entitled 
the  Taittiriyaca  Upamskad;  the  other  is  called  the 
NAr&yariay  or,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  Afharvaoidaj  the  great 
(MAhUy  or  Vrikan^)  narityttna.  They  are  all  ad- 
mitted in  collections  of  theological  treatises  appen^ 
dant  on  the  Afharoaaia;  but  the  last-nientioncd  is 
there  subdivided  into  two  Upanishada. 

For  a  further  specimen  of  this  Yajurokda,  I  shall 
only  quote  the  opening  of  the  third  and  last  cbap-^ 
ter  of  the  V&runiy  or  second  Taittiriyaea  Upsni* 
shady  with  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  first  f. 

BHRlfGU,  the  offspring  of  A^arun'a,  approached 
his  father,  saying,  "Venerable  [father]!  make 
known  to  me  Brakme.''  Varxjn  a  propounded 
these:  namely,  food  [or  body],  truth  [or  life], 
sight,   hearing,    mind  [or  thought],   and  speech: 


*  The  TaMiAyu^  like  other  Vida^^  has  its  BrShmm^m:  and 
frequent  quotations  from  it  occur  in  the  conuventary  on  the 
pra;yers,  and  in  other  places.  But  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  complete 
copy  of  this  portion  ot  the  Indian  sacred  books. 

t  I  use  several  CDpks  of  the  entiie  Aranya,  witfi  Sakcaiu's 
commentary  on  the  Taiitiriya  Upanishadg  and  annotations  on  hit 
gloss  by  Anandajj^ya'na:  besides  separate  copies  of  that,  and 
of  the  Mahdn6rdyana;  ancF  a  comnventary  on  the  Virun't  Upanir 
shad,  entitled  Lt^ku  difki. 
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and  thus  proceeded,  "  That,  whence  all  beings 
arc  produced;  that,  by  which  they  live  when 
born;  that,  towards  which  they  tend;  afid  that, 
into  wliicb  they  pass ;  do  thou  seek,  [for]  that  is 
Br0hmr 

*  He  meditated  [in]  devout  contemplation ;  and, 
having  thought  j)rofoundIy,  he  recognised  food 
[or  body]  to  be  Brahme:  for  all  beings  are  indeed 
produced  from  food;  when  born,  they  live  by 
food;  towards  food  they  tend;  they  pass <  into 
food.  This  he  comprehended ;  [but  yet  unsatis- 
fied] he  again  approached  his  father  Vakcn'a, 
saying,  "  Venerable  [father]!  make  known  to  me 
Brahme''  Varun a  replied,  "  Seek  the  know- 
ledge of  Brahme^  by  devout  meditation:  Brahme 
u  profound  contemplation." 

*  Having  deeplv  meditated,  he  discovered  breath 
[dr  life]  to  be  Brahme;  for  all  these  beings  are 
indeed  produced  from  breath;,  when  born,  they 
live  fey  breath;  towards  breath  they  tend;  they 
pass  into  breath.  This  he  understood :  [but]  again 
he  approached  his  father  Vakun  a,  saying,  *'  Ve- 
nerabte  [father]!  make  known  to  me  Brahme." 
Varun'a  replied,  "  Seek  him  by  profound  medi- 
tation :  JB/YiAfwe  is  that." 

'  He  meditated  in  deep  contemplation,  and  dis- 
covered intellect  to  be  Brahme:  for  all  these  be- 
ings are  indeed  produced  from  intellect;  when 
born,  they  live  by  intellect;  towards  intellect  they 
tend;  and  they  pas»  i»to  ifttelleet.  Tht*  he  un- 
derstood :  [but]  again  he  came  to  his  father  Va- 
bunX  saying,  "  Venerable  [father] !  make  known 
to  me  Brahme.''  Vakun'a  repli^,  "  Inquire  by 
devout  contemplation:  profound  meditation  is 
Brahme.'' 
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*  He  thought  deeply ;  and,  having  thus  medi- 
tated [with]  devout  contemplation,  he  knew  Ananr 
d(i\px  felicity]  to  be  Brahrm:  for  all  these  beings 
are  indeed  produced  from  pleasure;  when  born, 
they  live  by  joyj  they  tend  towards  happiness; 
they  pass  into  felicity, 

'  Such  is  the  science  which  was  attained  by 
BhrKgu,  taught  by  Varun'a,  and  founded  on  the 
suprepie  etherial  spirit.  He  who  knows  this,  rests 
on  the  same  support;  is  endowed  with  [abundant] 
food;* and  becomes  [a  blazing  fire],  which  con- 
sumes food:  great  he  is  by  progeny,  by  cattle, 
and  by  holy  perfections ;  and  great  by  propitious- 
celebrity.' 

The  above  is  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Varurii  Upanishad.  I  omit  the  remainder 
,of  it.  The  first  Taittiriyaca  Upanishad  opens  with 
the  following  prayer.  'May  Mitra  [who  pre- 
sides over  the  day],  VaRi^n'a  [who  governs  the 
night],  Aryaman  [or  the  regent  of  the  sun  and 
of  sight],  Indra  [who  gives  strength],  VrKhas- 
pati  [who  rules  the  speech  and  understanding], 
and  Vishn'u,  whose  step  is  vast,  grant  us  ease. 
,  [I]  bow  to  Bi^ahrm.  Salutation  unto  thee,  O  air ! 
Even  thou  art  BrahmCy  present  [to  our  apprehen- 
sion]. Thee  I  will  call,  "  present  Brahmer  thee 
Icwillname,  **  the  right  one:''  thee  I  will  pro- 
nounce, '*  the  true  one."  May  that  [Brahme^ 
the  universal  being  entitled  air],  preserve  me;  may 
that  preserve  the  teacher :  propitious  be  it*. 


*  I  have  inserted  here,  as  in  other  places,  between  crotchets, 
such  illustrations  from  the  commentary,  as  appear  re()uisite  to 
render  the  text  intelligible.  -  .    '     . 
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On  other  Upanishads  of  the  Yajurveda. 

Among  the  Sac' has  of  the  YajuMda,  one  en- 
titled Maitr6yaniy  furnishes  an  Upanishad^  which 
bears  the  same  denomination.  Ati  abridged  para- 
phrase of  it,  in  verse  *  shows  it  to  be  a  dialogue 
in  which  ^  sage,  named  SVcaVana,  compuni- 
icates  to  the  king  Vrihadrat'ha,  theological 
knowledge  derived  from  another  sage,  called 
Maitra. 

A  different  S&ch&  of  this  Vida,  entitled  the 
Cafha,  OT-Cdt'haca,  furnishes  an  Upctnishad  bear- 
ing that  name ;  and  which  is  one  of  those  most 
frequently  cited  by  writefs  on  the  VMdnta.  It 
is  an  extract  from  a  Brdhmaria ;  snd  also  occurs 
in  collections  of  Upanishads  appertaining  to  the 
Afharvanfa. 

S'we'taVwatara,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
o^tmoxt  Sac hd  o^  the  YajurcMa,  from  which  an 
Upanishad  is  extracted  f,  is  introduced  in  it,  as 
teaching  theology.  This  Upanishad,  comprised  in 
.six  chapters  or  lectures  (ad^hyaya),  is  found  in 
collections  of  theological  tracts,  appertaining  to 
the  Jfharvavida ;  but,  strictlj^  it  appears  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  Yajush. 


'  ♦  By  Vidya'ranVa.     I  have  not  seen  the  original. 

'    t  In  the  abridgment  of  it  by  KfVfy(fra7i^tf,  this  is  tLe  descrip^ 

tioD  given  of  the  Switdswara  Upanishad. 
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•       On  the  SVmave'da. 

A  peculiar  degree  of  holiness  seems  to  be  at- 
tached, according  to  Indian  notion8»  to  the  Sama^ 
vida;  if  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  inference 
suiTj^ested  by  the  etymology  of  it»  name,  which 
indicates,  according  to  the  derivation*'  usually 
assigned  to  it,  the  efficacy  of  this  part  of  the 
VSdas  in  removing  sin.  The  prayers,  belonging  to 
it,  are,  as  before  observed,  composed  in  metre^ 
and  intended  to  be  chanted,  and  their  supposed 
efBcacy  is  apparently  ascribed  to  this  mode  of  ut- 
tering them. 

Not  having  yet  obtained  a  complete  copy  of 
this  V6daj  or  of  any  commentary  on  it,  I  can  only 
describe  it,  imperfectly,  from  such  fragnaents  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect, 

A  principal,  if  not  the  firsts  part  of  the  iS^a- 
vida  is  that  entitled  A  rcl\jica.  It  comprises  prayer^^ 
among  which  I  observe  many,  that  constantly  rev 
cur  in  rituals  of  Sdmavidiya^  or  Ch'handSga  priests^ 
and  some  of  which  have  been  translated  in  former 
essays  f.  They  are  here  arranged,  as  appears  from 
two  copies  of  the  A'rchica^^  in  six  chapters  (pra^ 
pat'aca)  subdivided  into  half  chapters,  and  into 
sections  (dasati)  ;  ten  in  each  chapter,  and  usually 


*  From  ^he  root  £%<)»  coov^rtiUe  into  »6  and  sA,  mni  sipiify* 
ing  '  to  destroj/  The  derivative  is  expounded  as  dcaotivg  lOBie* 
thing  <  which  destroys  sin/ 

t  Asiatic  Researches*  Vol.  V.  and  VII. 

X  One  of  them  dated  nearly  two  centnries  ago,  in  l672  &Mi««f  • 
This  copy  exhibits  the  further  title  of  Ch'handaai  Sanhitd^ 
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containing  the  exact  number  of  ten  verses  each. 
The  same  collection  of  prayers,  in  the  same  order, 
but  prepared  for  chanting,  is  distributed  in  seven* 
teen  chapters,  under  the  title  of  XhtGrAmagiya 
g&na.  That,  at  least,  is  its  title  in  the  only  topy 
which  I  have  seen.  But  rituals,  directing  the  same 
prayers  to  be  chanted,  employ  the  designation  of 
ATchica  gAna,  amon^  other  terms  applicable  to 
various  modes  of  rhy thijiical  recitation.    . 

Another  portion  of  the  S&mwoiday  arranged  for 
chanting,  bears  the  title  oi  A'rariya  gatia.  Thrco 
copies  of  it  *,  which  seem  to  agree  exactly,  exhi- 
bit the  same  distribution  into  three  chapters^  which 
are  subdivided  into  half  chapters  and  decades  or 
sections,  like  the  Arckica  above-mentioned  f. 
But  I  have  not  yet  foimd  a  plain  copy  of  it,  di- 
vested of  the  additions  made  for  guidance  in 
chanting  it. 

The  additions  here  alluded  to,  consist  in  pro- 
longing  the  sounds  of  vowels,  and  resolving  diph-. 
thongs  into  two  or  more  syllables,  inserting  like- 
wise, in  many  places,  other  additional  syilables, 
besides  placing  numcrieal  marks  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voice.  Some  of  the  prayers,  being 
subject  to  variation  in  the  mode  of  chanting  them, 
are  repeated,  once  or  oftener,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  these  diiferences ;  and,  to  most,  arc  pie- 
fixed  the  appropriate  names  of  the  several  pas- 
sages. 


*  The  most  ancient  of  tliose  in  my  possession,  is  dated  nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  in  1587  SamvaL 

t  This  A fanya  comprises  nearly  three  hundred  verses  (Sdman), 
or  exaatly  Z$0.  TheAtcMcuconUka  twice  as  maiiy»  or  nearly 
600. 
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Under  the  title  of  A  'rshaya  Brahmana,  I  ha\^ 
found  what  seems  to  be  an  index  of  these  two 
portions  of  the  Samaveda,  For  the  names  of  the 
passages,  or  sometimes'  the  initial  words,  are  there 
enumerated  in  the  same  order,  in  which  they  oc- 
cur in  the  Grima  giya^  or  Archica^  followed  by 
the  Aranya gdna.  This  index  does  not,  like  the 
explanatory  tables  of  the  other  Vidas^  specify  the 
metre  of  each  prayer,  the  deity  addressed  in  it, 
and  the  occasion  on  which  it  should  be  used;  but 
only  the  Rishi,  or  author :  and,  from  the  *  variety 
of  names  stated  in  some  instances,  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn,  that  the  sa,me  texts  are  ascribabJe 
to  more  than  one  author. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  modes  of 
chanting  the  same  prayers  arc  various,  and  bear 
different  appellations.  Thus,  the  rituals  frequently 
direct  certain  texts  of  this  Vida  to  be  first  recited 
simply,  in  a  low  voice,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  inaudible  utterance  of  the  VMas;  and  then 
to  he  sipiilarly  chanted,  in  a  particular  manner, 
.under  the  designation  of  A'rchka  gAna ;  showing, 
however,  divers  variations  and  exceptions  from 
that  mode,  under  the  distinct  appellation  of  ^»/- 
rucia  gitna*.  So,  likewise,  or  nearly  the  same 
passages,  which  are  contained  in  the  ArchicazaA 
Grdmagcj/a,  are  arranged  in  a  -different  order,  with 
forther  variations  as  to  the  mode  of  chanting  them, 
in  another  collection  named  the  fJha  gdncu 

From  the  comparison  and  examination  of  these 
parts  of  the  SmnavSda^  in  which,  so  far  as  the  col- 
lation of  them  has  been  carried,  the  texts  appear 

*  Tbe  ritual,  which  is  the  chief  authority  for  this  remark,  is 
oue  by  Sayan'  A'char;ya»  entitled  YajnyaJ^antra  Smdhuai- 
d'hi.  •        . 
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ta  be  the  same,  only  arranged  in  a  different  order, 
and  marked  for  a  different  mode  of  recitation,  I 
am' led  to  think,  that  other  collections,  under  si- 
milar  names  *,  may  not  differ  more  widely  from 
the  A'rchica  and  AraHija  above-mentioned :  and 
that  these  may  possibly  constitute  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  S/imavMa,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Sanhitas  of  other  V6das. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Brahmatra,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  second  part  or  "supple- 
ment of  the  Veda^  various  works  have  been  re- 
ceived by  different  schools  of  the  Sdmaveda,  Four 
appear  to  be  extant;  three  of  which  liave  been 
seen  by  me,  either  complete  or  in  part.  One  is 
denominated  Shadvinsa  ;  proba&y  from  its  contain- 
ing twenty-six  chapters.  Another  is  called  Ad- 
bhuta^  or,  at  greater  length,  Adbhuta  Brdhmana. 
The  only  portion,  which  I  have  yet  seen,  pf  either, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fragment,  and  breaks  off 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  chapter :  both  names  are 
there  introduced,  owing,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
some  error;  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine 
which  of  them  it  really  belongs  to.  A  third  Brdh- 
mmia  of  this  Vlda  is  termed  Panchctvinsa ;  so 
named,  probably,  from  the  mfmber  of  twenty-five 
chapters  comprised  in  it:  and  I  conjecture  this  to 
be  the  same  with  one  in  my  possession  not  desig- 
nated by  any  particular  title,  but  containing  that 
precise  number  of  chapters. 


•  Sir  Robert  Chambers's  copy  of  the  Shnnveda  com- 
prised lour  portions,  entitled  G6na,  the  distinct  names  of  which, 
according  to  the  list  received  from  him,  are  Vlgtina  Arnd,  Fe- 

f-ana^  Ugdna.,  and  Uhi/a  gam-     T\i,e  first  of  tliese,  I  snsjiect  to 
>e  tlie  A'ranya,  wriUen  in  that  list,  A'rnd :  the  last  seems  to  he 
the  game  wiUi  that  which-is  in  my  copy  denominated  Uha  gana. 
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The  best  known  among  the  BMhmariM  of  the 
Sinuveida^  is  that  entitled  TAndya.  It  was  ex- 
pounded by  Sa'yan'a cha'rta ;  but  a  fragment 
of  the  text  with  his  cominentary,  including  the 
whole  of  the  second  book  (panjicA),  from  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth  lecture,  is  all  that  I  have  been  yet 
able  to  procure.  This  fragment  relates  to  the  reli- 
gious ceremony  named  Jgnishtdma.  I  do  not 
find  in  it,  nor  in  other  portions  of  the  SAmcnida 
before  described,  any  passage,  which  can  be  con- 
veniently translated  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of 
this  Vida. 

Leaving,  then,  the  Mantras  and  BrAhmmias  of 
the  SAmavSdOy  I  proceed  to  notice  its  principal 
Upaniskadj  which  h  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
abstruse  compositions  bearing  that  title. 

The  CKMndogya  Upanishad  contains  eight  chap- 
ters (prapdtacas),  apparently  extracted  from  some 
porlion  of  the  Brdhmatra,  in  which  they  are  num- 
oered  from  three  to  ten  *.  The  first  and  second, 
not  being  included  in  the  Upanishad^  probably  re- 
late to  rdigious  ceremonies*  The  chapters  are  un- 
equally subdivided  into  paragraphs  or  sections ; 
amounting,  in  all,  to  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty. 

A  great  part  of  the  Chh&nd6gya  -f:  is  in  a  didactic 
form  :  including,  however,  like,  most  of  the  other 
Upanishads,  several  dialogues.  The  beginning 
of  one,  between  Sanatcumara  and  Na'reda, 


*  I  have  several  copies  of  tliq  text,  with  the  gloss  of  S'ANCaa A, 
and  annotalions  od  it  by  An  and  a  jny  a'n  agiki  ;' besides  tlie 
liotes  of  Vta'sati'Rt'hX  on  a  commentary  by  Ananba- 
ti'rt'ha. 

t  Its  author,  indicated  by  Vya'sati'rt*ha,  is  Hayaori'va. 
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which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter* 
has  been  already  quoted.  The  preceding  chapter 
consists  of  two  dialogues  between  Swe'tac^tu^ 
grandson  of  Arun  a,  and  his  own  father,  Udda- 
JLACA,  the  son  of  Arun'a.  These  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  fifth  chapter,  where  Pravahana, 
son  of  JivALA,  convicts  SVetacetu  of  ignorance 
in  theology :  and  where  that  conversation  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  dialogues,  intermixed  with 
successive  references  for  instruction.  The  fourth 
chapter  opens  with  a  story  respecting  J  an  as'ruti, 
grandson  of  Pu-tra  ;  and,  in  this  and  the  fifth 
chapter,  dialogues,  between  human  beingst,  are 
interspersed  with  others  in  which  the  interlocu- 
tore  are  either  divine  or  imaginary  persons.  The 
eighth  or  last  chapter  contains  a  disquisition  on 
the  soul,  in  a  conference  between  Pbaja  pati  and 
Indra. 

I  shall  here  quote,  from  this  Upaniskadj  a  single 
dialogue  belonging  to  the  fifth  chapter. 

^  Pra'chi'nas'a'la,  son  of  Upamanyu,  Satt- 
AYAJNYA,  issue  of  PuLUSHA,  Indradyumna,  off- 
spring of  Bhallavi,  Jan  a  descendant  of  S'ar- 
cara'cshya,  and  Vudila  sprung  from  As'wa- 
taraVwa,  being  all  persons  deeply  coilversant 
with  holy  writ,  and  possessed  of  great  dwellings, 
meeting  together,  engaged  in  this  disquisition, 
"  What  is  our  soul  ?  and  who  is  Brahme  f 

*  These  venerable  persons  reflected,  "  Udda'la- 
ca,  the  son  of  Arun  a,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  universal  soul :  let  us  immediately  go  to  him.*' 

*-"*T' ^ — " ~~  [  ' 

*  That  is  the  seventh  of  the  extract  which  constitutes  this 
Upanishad;  but  the  ninth,  according  to  the  mode  of  numbering 
the  chapters,  in  the  book,  whence  it  is  taken. 
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They  went :  but  he  reflected,  **  these  great  and- 
very  learned  persons  will  ask  me ;  and  I  shall  not 
[be  able]  to  communicate  the"  whole  [which  they- 
imfuire]:  I  will  at  once  indicate  to  them  another 
[instructbr]."  He  thus  addressed  them,  "  As'wa.- 
PATr,  the  son  of  Ce'cava,  is  well  acquainted  with 
tlie  universal  soul ;  let  us  now  go  to  him.'* 

"  They  all  went ;    and,    on  their  arrival,  [the 
ling]  CAused  due  honciirs  to  be  shown  to  them  re- 
spectively; and,  next  morning,  civilly  dismissed 
tliem ;    [but,  observing  that  they  staid,  and  did 
not  accept  his  presents,]  he  thus  spoke :  "  In  my 
dominions,    there  is  no  robber;    nor  miser;   no 
drunkard;  nor  any  one  neglectful  of  a  consecrated 
hearth;  none  ignorant;  and  no  adulterer,  nor  adul- 
teress.    Whence  [can  you  have  been  aggrieved]?*' 
[As  they  did  not  state  a  complaint,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded ;]    "  I  must  be  asked,  _0  venerable  men ! 
[for  what Vou  desire]."     [Finding,  that  they  made 
no  request,  he  went  on;]  "  As  much  as  I  shall  be-' 
stow  on  each  officiating  priest,   so  much  will  I 
also    give    to    you.      Stay   then,    most  reverend 
men."    They  answered :  "  It  is  indeed  requisite  to 
inform  a  person  of  the  purpose  of  a  visit.     Thou 
well   knowest  the  universal  soul;    communicate 
that  knowledge  unto  us."     He  replied ;  "  To-mor- 
ro\y  I  will  declare  it  to  you."     Perceiving  his  drift, 
they,  next  day,  attended  him-,  bearing  [like  pu- 
pils] logs  of  firewood.     Without  bowing  to  them, ' 
he  thus  spoke  : — 

"  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the  soul,  O  son 
of  Upamanyu  ?"  "Heaven,"  answered  he,  "O 
venerable  king !"  "  Splendid  is  that  [portion  of 
the]  universal  self,  which  thou  dost  worship  as  the 
soul:  therefore,  in  thy  family,  is  seerf  [the  juice 
of  the  acid  asclepias]  drawn,  expressed^  and  pre-- 
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pared,  [for  religious  rites];  thou  dost  consume 
food  [as  a  blazing  fire];  and  dost  view  a  [son  or 
other]  beloved  object.  Whoever  worships  this  for 
the  universal  soul,  similarly  enjoys  food,  contem^ 
plates  a  beloved  object^  and  finds  religious  occu^ 
pations  in  his  family*  But  this  is  [onlv]  the  head 
of  the  soul.  Thy  head  had  been  lost,  added  the 
king,*  ^'  hadst  thou  not  come  to  me*" 

*  He  now  turned  to  SatyayajnVAj  the  son  of 
PvLUSHA,  saying;  **  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as 
the  soul,  O  descendant  of  pRACHiNAr66A  T 
"  The  sun,'*  answered  he,  "  O  venerable  king  !'* 
"  Varied  is  that  [portion  of  the]  universal  self, 
which  thou  dost  worship  as  the  soul ; '  and,  there- 
fore, in  thy  family,  many  various  forms  are  seen ; 
a  car  yoked  with  mares,  and  treasure,  together 
with  female  slaves,  surround  theei  thou  dost  con- 
sume food,  and  contemplate  a  pleasmg  object 
Whoever  worships  this,  for  the  universal  soul^  has 
1^  same  enjoyments,  and  finds  religious  occupa^* 
tions  in  his  fistmiiy.  But  this  is  onlv  the  eye  of 
foul.  Thou  hadst  been  blind,''  said  the  king^ 
*'  hadst  thou  not  come  to  me.'' 

*  He  next  addressed  iKDRAbruikiifrA)  the  son  of 
Bhallavi:  '^  Whom  dost  thoa  worship  as  the 
soul,  O  descendant  of  Vy'aghrapad."  "  Air,"  re- 
plied he,  "O  Venerable  king  I"  **  Diffused  is  that 
portion  of  the  universal  sdf^  which  thou  dost  wor^ 
ship  as  the  soul ;  numerous  offerings  reach  thee ; 
many  tracts  of^fears  follow  thee :  thou  dost  con-^ 
sume  food :  thou  viewest  a  favourite  object.  Who- 
ever worships  this,  for  the  universal  soul,  enjoys 
food  and  contemplates  a  beloved  object :  and  ms 
religious  occupations  in  his  family.  But  this  is 
only  the  breath  of  soul.  Thy  breath  had  expired,'* 
said  the  king,  ^'  hadst  thou  not  come  to  me." 

Vol.  VIII.  Hh 
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*  He  then  interfogatedJAKA,  the  son  of  Saj^ 
CABACSBTA-:  *'  Whom  dost  thou  worship  as  the 
Bcml,  O  son  of  Sabcaha'cshya?**  "  The  etherial 
•element,"  said  he,  "  O  venerable  king  1"  "  Abund- 
ant k  that  universal  self,  whom  thou  dost  wership 
as  the  soul ;  aud,  tho'efore,  tliou  likewise  dost 
abound  with  progeny  and  wealth.  Thou  dost 
consume  food^  thou  viewest  a  favourite  object 
Whoever  worships  this,  for  the  universal  soul, 
consumes  food^  and  sees  a  beto ved  object ;  and  has 
religious  occupations  in  his  family.  But  this  is 
duly  the  trunk  of  soul.  Thy  trunk  had  cornroted," 
said  the  king,  ^'  hadst  thoii  not  come  to  me. 

*  He  afterwards  inquired  of  Vudiia,  the  son  rf 
AsVatara'swa  :  "Whom  dost  thou  worship  as 
the  soul,  O  descendant  of  Vya'ghrai^ad?^  "  Wa* 
ter,"  said  he,.  "O  venemble  kingf  "  Rich  is 
that  univ(»rsal  6eif,  whom  thou. i^ast. worship  as 
the  »oqI;  and, .  timiefore,  art  tlKHi  opulent  and 
thriving.  Thou  dost  iconsume  fiood ;  thou  viewest 
a  favourite  ol^ct.  Wlioever  worships  this,  for 
the  universal  iioul^  partakes  of  similar  enjoyments, 
contemplates  as  dear  aa  object,  »nd  has  religious 
occupations  in  his  family.  But  this  is  only  the 
abdomeil  of  the  soul.  Thy  bladder  had  burst,*^ 
^id  the  king,  "  hadst  thou  not  come  to  me." 

*  Lastly,  he  inte'rrogated  Udda'laca,  the  son 
of  A»un'a.  "  Whom  dd&t  thou  worship  as  the 
soul,  P  descendant  of  G6tama?"'  "  The  earth," 
said  lie,  "  Q  venerable  king!"  "  Constant  is  that 
universal  self,   whom  thou  dost  woi^sHip  as  the 

jsoul :  and,  therefore^  thou  remainest  steady,  with 
offspring  and  with  cattle.'  Thou  dost  consume 
food;  toou  viewest  a  fevourite  object.  Whoever 
worships  this,  for  the  universal  soul,  shares  like 
enjoyments^  and  views  as  bebved  an  object,  and 
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lias  religious  occupations  in  Kis  family.  But  this 
forms  only  the  feet  of  the  soul*  Thy  feet  had 
been  lame/*  said  the  king,  "  hadst  thou  not  come 
to  me." 

*  He  thus  addressed  then>  [collectively] :  "  You 
c6nsider  this  universal  soul,  as  it  were  aa  indivi- 
dual being;  and  you  partake  of  distinct  ciyoy* 
ment.  But  he,  who  worships,  as  the  universal 
soul,  that  which  is  known  by  its  [manifested] 
portions,  and  is  inferred  [from  consciousness],  en^ 
joys  nourishment  in  all  worlds,  in  all  being's,  in 
all  souls :  his  head  is  splendid,  like  that  of  thi^ 
universal  soul;  his  eye  is  similarly  varied;  his 
breath  is  equally  diffused;  his  trunk  is  no  less 
abundant  J  his  abdomen  is  alike  full ;  and  his  feet 
are  the  earth;  his  bfeast  is  the*  altar;  his  hair 
IS  the  sacred  grass ;  his  heart,,  the  household  fire  { 
his  mind;,  the  consecrated  flame ;  and  his  mouthy 
the  olilation.  '    • 

"  The  food,  which  first  reaches  him,  should  be 
solemnly  offered :  and  the  first  oblation,  which  he 
makes,  he  should  present  with  these  words :  "  Be 
this  oblation  to  breath  efficacious.'*  Thus  breath 
is  satisfied ;  and^  in  that  the  eye  is  satiate ;  and^ 
in  the  eye,  the  sun  is  content;  and,  in  the  sun, 
the  sky  is  gratified  ;  and,  in  the  sky,  heaven  and 
the  sun,  and  whatever  is  dependant,  become  re- 
plete: and  after  that,  he  himself  [who  eats]  is  fully 
gratified  with  offspring  and  cattle;  with  vigour 
proceeding  from  food,  and  splendour  arising,  from 
holy  observances  *. 


*  Seteral  similar  paragraphs,  respecting  four  other  oblations, 
so  presented  to  other  inspirations  of  air,  ar^here  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.   The  taking  of  a  mouthful^  by  an  ortliodox  Hindu 
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**  But  whoever  makes  an  oblation  to  fire^  being 
unacquainted  with  the  universal  soul,  acts  in  the 
teme  manner^  as  one  who  throws  live  coals  into 
'ashes  t  while  he,  who  presents  an  oblation,  pos- 
fessing  that  knowledge,  has  made  an  offering  in 
all  worlds,  in  all  beings,  in  all  souls.  As  the  tip 
of  dry  grass,  which  is  cast  into  the  fire,  readily 
kindles  i  so  ate  all  the  faults  of  that  man  con- 
sumed. He,  who  knows  this,  has  only  pre- 
sented an  oblation  to  the  universal  soul,  even 
though  he  knowingly  ^ve  the  residue  to  a  Chan-- 
dila.  For,  on  this  pomt,  a  text  is  [preserved] : 
**  As,  in  this  world,  hungry  infants  press  round 
their  mother;  so  do  all  beings  await  the  holy  obla- 
tion :  they  await  the  holy  oblation." 

Another  Upankhad  of  the  Simaotda  belongs  to 
the  SA(^hA  of  the  Takeoac&ras.  It  is  called,  the 
^*  Chihhita,^  or,  "  Chui'  Upanishad^  from  the 
%ord,  or  words,  with  which  it  opens:  and,  as 
appears  from  Sancara's  commentary^,  this  trea- 
tise is  the  ninth  chapter  (ad^hy&ya)  of  the  work, 
from  which  it  is  extracted.  It  is  comprised  in 
four  sections  (chatida).  The  form  is  that  of  a 
dialogue  between  instructors  and  their  pupils. 
The  subject  is,  as  in  other  Upanishads^  a  disquisi- 
tion on  abstruse  and  mystical  theology.  I  shall 
not  make  any  extract  from  it,  but  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  fourth  and  last  VSda. 


Ibtologkn,  is  coosidered  as  an  efficacioiis  •bbtioa :  and  deno- 
minsrtbd  Pr&ndgmiMira. 

*  I  have  S'ancara's  gloss,  with  the  iilnstrations  of  his  anii(f- 
tator,  and  the  ample  coiumentary  of  Cbishna'nanda:  besides  a 
separate  gloss»  with  anootatioiia,  on  the  similar  Vpaniikad  betoog^ 
mg  to  the  Ai'iarmofda. 
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On  the  At*harva-ve'da. 

The  Sanhitdf  or  collection  of  prayers  and  invo* 
cations,  belonging  to  the  A'tnarvan'a^  is  com* 
prised  in  twenty  bookf  (cdnda),  subdivided  into 
sections  (anuvacaX  hymns  (sHctaX  and  verse* 
(rick).  Another  mode  of  division  by  (chapters 
(prapAtaca)  is  aUo  indicated.  The  number  of 
verses  is  stated  at  601^;  the  sections  e^^eed  a 
hundred ;  and  the  hymns  an^ount  to  iqore  than 
seven  hundred  and  sixty.  The  number  oi  chapters 
is  forty  nearly. 

A  passage  from  this  Vida  was  quoted  by  Sir 
W.  JoN£s  in  his  essay  on  the  literature  of  the 
Hindm^ i  and  a  versiipn  of  it  was  given,  as  a  spe*- 
cimen  of  the  language  and  style  of  the  A'fhar-^ 
vdna.  That  passage  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
forty rthird  hymn  of  the  nineteenth  bookf*  i^ 
the  beginning  of  the  same  book,  I  find  a  hymn 
(numbered  as  the  sixth)  which  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  with  that,  which  has  been  before 
cited, from  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  white 
Yliyt4sh]p    Some  of  the  verses  ^re  indeed  trans* 


^  Anatte  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  347. 

t  Sir  W.  JoNBS  cites  it,  as  from  the  first  bobk ;  I  suspect,  that, 
in  Colonel  Polibr's  €Oi]^,thft  niaeteenth  book nai^t  stand  finliu> 
the  folume.  It  does  so,  m  General  Martin's  transcript,  though, 
the  colophon  be  correct  I  have  another,  and  very  complete, 
copy  of  this  Vidm.  Generd  Mabtin's>  irfiich  I  also  possess,  \» 
defective:  contaniing  only  the  ten  first  and  the  two  last  books.  An 
apctent  (raiment,  also  in  my  possession,  does  not  extend  beyonc^ 
the  sixth. 

1  jUi^tic  Researches,  Vol.  VII.  p.  2j»l. 
Hh3 
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pbsed,  and  here  and  there  a  word  differs :  for  ex- 
ample, it  opens  by  describing  the  primearal  man 
(purusha)  with  s^  thousand  ai^nv^,  instead  of  a 
thousand  heads.  The  purport  is,  nevertheless,  the 
same;  and  it  is  neealess,  therefore,  to  insed;  a 
version  of  it  in  this  place.     ^ 

The  next  hymn,  in  the  the  same  book,  indudes 
an  important  passage.  It  names  the  twenty-eight 
a^terisms  in  their  order,  beginning  with  Critticd: 
and  seems  to  refer  the  solstice  to  the  end  of  A^^ 
I6skif  or  beginning  of  Magha,  I  call  it  an  im-. 
portant  passage ;  first,  because  it  shows,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  twenty-eighth  aaterism  is  aa 
ancient  as  the  Afhdroa-^eda ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  authorises  a  presumption,  that  the  whple 
of  that  Vida^  like  this  particular  hymn,  may  haire. 
been  composed  when  the  solstice  was  reckoned  in 
the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  of  As'Usk&*j  and  the^ 
origin  of  the  Zodiac  was  placed  at  the  beginning 
^  of  Cfittic&.  On  the  obvious  conclusion,  respect- 
ing the  age  of  the  Vida^  I  shall  enlarge  m  another 
place. 

An  incantation,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
that  is  mentioned  bv  Sir  W.  Jotf es  f ,  occurs  in 
the  fourth  section  of  the  nineteenth  book.  It  is 
indeed  a  tremendous  incantation;  especially  th^ 
three  Suctas,  or  l^ymns,  which  are  numberea  8R, 
29,  and  SO.  A  single  line  will  He  a  suffi<;iei^t  spe* 
cimen  of  these  imprecatioas^  in  which,  too,  ibGte 
is  much  sameness. 

*  The  middle  of  As'Ushi^  if  the  divisioiu  be  twenty-seven,  and 
its  end,  when  they  are  twenty-eight  equal  portioQi,  give  the  same 
place  for  the  colure. 

t  AsUak  Researche^i  Vol.  I.  p.  348. 
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'Destroy,  O  aacred  grass*,  my  foes;  exter- 
minate my  enemies ;  annihilate  all  those,  who  hate 
me,  O  precious  gem  r 

The  Atharoa-^Sda^  a^  is  well  known,  contains 
many  forms  of  imprecation  for  thi^  destruction  of 
enemies.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  such 
is  the  chief  subject  of  that  Fida;  since  it  .also^ 
contains  a  great  number  of  prayers  for  safety  and^ 
for  the  averting  of  calamitiesr:  and,  like  the  other 
VidaSy  numerous  hymns  to  the  gods,  with  praters 
to  be  used  at  solemn  rites  and  religious  exerci^s, 
eoccepting  such  as  are  named  Y(ynya^ 

The  Gdpatha  Brikmaria  appears  to  belong  to 
the  second  part  of  this  V6da.  Not  having  seen  a 
Q(MBmentaff}%  nor  an  index,  of  this  work,  I  can 
only  speak  of  it  from  a  copy  in  my  possession : 
this  contains  five  chapters  (prapAtaca)^  with  the 
date  of  the  transcript  f  and  name  of  the  transcriber, 
at  the  end  of  Uie  fifth,  as  is  usual  in  the  colophon 
at  the  close  of  a  volume. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  G6pafha  Br&hmaria 
traces  the  origin  of  the  universe  from  Brahme; 
and  it  appears  from  the  fourth  section  of  this 
chapter,  that  Aflr'HARV an  is  considered  as  a  Pra* 
j6p0ti  appointed  by  Brahme  to  create  and  protect 
subordinate  beings. 

In  the  ^th  chapter,  several  remarkable.passages, 
identifying  the  primeval  person  (purusha)  with 
the  year  (sanvoatsara)y  convey  marked  allusions  tor 
the  calendar;  In  one  place  (the  fifth  section^,  be- 
sides stating  the  year  to  contain  twelve  or  thirteen 

■  '"■  '    "    *■    ■■   ^^  'm,  ■  ■■,.,,      ,     , I,      I      „,    .,,11,   ,1    ,1,1  ■    1^ 

*  DmihM,  Pea  Cy&onireides. 

t  It  is  dated  at  MaThmi,  in  the  year  (Samm*)  1733. 
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lunar  months,  the  subdivision  of  that  period  is 
pursued  to  360  di^s;  and,  thence,  to  10,800  im^ 
iiurtas,  or  hours. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  At^harva^oidaj  consisting  of  the  theological 
treatises,  entitled  Upaniskads^  which  are  appendant 
on  it.  They  are  computed  at  fifty-two :  but  this 
number  is  completed  by  reckoning,  as  distinct 
UpamskadSy  difterent  parts  of  a  single  tract.  Four 
such  treatises,  comprising  eight  Upamshads,  toge- 
ther with  six  of  those  brfore  described  as  apper- 
taining to  other  VSdas,  are  perpetually  cited  in 
dissertations  on  the  Vidinta  *.  Others  are  either 
more  sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  quoted. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  Upanishad.  In  dictionaries,  this  term  is  made 
equivalent  to  Rekesyaj  which  signifies  mystery. 
Tliis  last  term  is,  in  fact,  frequently  employed  by 
Meku,  and  other  ancient  authors,  where  the  com^ 
mentators  understand  Upamshadi  -  to  be  nftant. 
But  neither  the  etymology,  nor  the  acceptation, 
of  the  word,  whicK  is  now  to  be  explained,  has 
any  direct  connexion  with  the  idea  of  secrecy, 
concealment,  or  mystery.  Its  proper  meaning, 
according  to  Sancara,  SaVan'a,  and  all  the 
commcpitators,  is  divine  science,  or  the  knowledge 
of  God  :  and,  according  to  the  ^me  authorities, 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  theology  itself,  and  to  a 
book  in  which  this  science  is  taught.    Its  deriva- 


•  The  Chia  and  CKhindSgga  from  the  SUmaUda;  the  Fn- 
had  4raM'sf0pa  and  Uhvaxlya  from  the  white  Fi^iiA»  and  the 
Taitiiriyaea  from  the  black  Yajfunh ;  the  AiiarSya  from  the  Rig' 
vida  :  and  the  Cai*ha,  Prtufn»^  Mutidaca^  and  M&ddibcya  from 
the  Afhanm'a.    To  these  sbouid  be  add^,  the  NfUMa  t^ 
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tioa  is  from  the  verb  $ad  (shad-lrtX  to  destroy,  to 
move,  or  to  weary,  preceded  by  the  prepositions 
upa  near,  and  ni  continually,  or  ms  certainly. 
The  sense,  properly  deducible  from  this  etymology, 
according  to  the  different  explanations  given  by 
commentators,  invariably  points  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  divine  perfections,  and  to  the  consequent 
attainment  of  beatitude  through  exemption  from 
passions*. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  theology  is  professedly 
founded  on  the  Upanishads  f .  Those,  which  have 
been  before  described,  have  been  shown  to  be  ex-* 
tracts  from  the  V6da.  The  rest  are  also  consider- 
ed as  appertaining  to  the  Indian  scripture :  it  does 
not,  however,  clearly  appear,  whether  they  are 
detached  essays,  or  have  been  extracted  from  a 
Br&hnimia  of  the  Afharoor^eda.  I  have  not 
found  any,  of  them  in  the  SanhitA  of  the  Afhar-^ 
varia,  nor  in  the  GSpafha  Srdhman'a. 

In  the  best  copies  of  the  fifty^two  Upanishads^ 
the  first  fifteen  are  stated  to  have  been  taken  from, 
the  SaunaciyaSj  whose  S&c'M  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  At'harva^eda.    The  remaining 


*  Sancaka,  and  AnakdaYbama  on  the  Vrihad  drasfyaea; 
as  also  the  commentaries  on  other  Upamahads:  especially  San* 
CABA  on  the  Cai'haea.  Other  authors  concur  in  assigning  tke 
same  aocq>tation  and  etymology,  to  the  word ;  they  vary^  oaly, 
in  the  mode  of  reconciling  the  derivation  with  the  sense« 
t  It  is  expressly  so  affirmed  in  the  VSddtUa  sdra,  v.  3« 
t  I  possess  an  excellent  copy,  which  corresponds  with  one 
transcribed  for  Mr.  Blaquibre,  from  a  similar  collection  of 
UpMshadi  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  W.  JoNBS.  In  two  otheif 
copies^  which  I  also  obtained  at  Betuares,  the  arraogement  diflera^ 
and  several  Upmi^htida  are  inserted,  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
questionable;  while  otiiers  are  admitted,  which  belong  excltii* 
sively  to  the  Ytgurvida. 
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thirty-seven  appertain  to  vafious  S'&c'kA^y  mortljr 
^  thzt  oi  tl^e  Paippal&dk :  biit  some  of  them^  m 
will  be  shpwoy  are  borrowed  from  other  Vidm* 

The  MmldacOy  divide  into  six  SGctions  im« 
«G^uaUy  distributed  in  two  parts,  is  the  first  Upa^ 
nukadoi  the  A*t'htmc»ia ;  and  is  aiso  one  of  the 
Oiost  important,  for  the  doctrines  which  it  con^ 
tains.  It  has  been  fully  illustrated  by  Sancaba^ 
whose  gloss  is  assisted  by  the  annotations  of 
Ajtandajnya'na.  The  opening  of  this  Upmskad, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  first  section^  is  here 
subjoined 

^  Brahaea'  was  first  of  the  gods;  framer  of  tl^ 
universe,  guardian  of  the  world.  He  taught  the 
knowledge  of  Goo,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
science,  to  his  eldest  son  At'harva.  That  holy 
science,  which  Bbahha'  revealed  to  At^habvan  % 
was  communicated  by  him  to  Angir,  who  trans* 
initted  it  to  Satyavaha,  the  descendant  of  Bha<- 
Ulabwa'ja:  and  this  son  of  Bharapwa'ja  on* 
parted  the  traditional  science  to  Anoibas. 

'  S'Auif  ACA,  or  the  son  of  Sukaca,  a  xnighiTi 
householder,  addressing  Axoiras  with  due  re-« 
spectj  asked  *^  What  is  it,  O  venerable  sage»- 
through  which,  when  known,  this  universe  is  un- 
derstood?'' 

*  To  him  the  holy  personage  thus  replied :  "Two 
sorts  of  science  must  be  distinguished;  as  they, 
who  know  Gos>  declare:   the  supreme  science. 


*  Sancara  remarks,  that  AVharva,  or  At^sabtan,  nmf 
have  been  the  fint  creature*  in  one  of  the  tnasy  modea  of  cm* 
tioD,  which  have  been  practised  bv  BsAHMi^* 
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a|i4  ^Qth^r.  This  othar  is  the  Rig^Hay  the  Ya* 
jwTQi^a^  the Samwida^  theAtharva-vida*;  the  rules 
of  abcentuatkaiy  the  rites  of  religioD,  grammar^ 
the  glossaxy  and  ^cplasation  of  obscure  terms, 
prosody,  ajtid  astnmomy:  also  the  Itihha  and 
jPurkda;  and  logic,,  witibi  the  rules  of  interpreta* 
tiont  and  the  system  of  moral  duties* 

^^  But  the  supreme  science  is  that,  by  which  this^ 
unperiabdi^Ie. [nature]  is  apprehended;  invisible  [or 
imperceptilde,  as  is  thatnature] :  not  to  be  seized ; 
nor  to  b^  deduced ;.  devoid  of  colour ;  destitute  of 
eyes  and  ears ;  without  hands  or  feet,  yet  ever  va* 
riously  pervading  all:  minute,  unalterable;  and 
contemplated  by  the  wise  fi^r  the  source  of  beings. 

^' As  the  spider  spins  and  gathers  back  [its^ 
thread];  as  plants  sprout  on  the  earth;  as  hairs- 
grow  on  a  living  person :  so  is  this  universe,  here, 
produced  £rom  the  unperishable  nature.  By  con« 
templation,  the  vast  one  germinates;  from  him, 
food  [or  body]  is  produced ;  and  thence,  succes- 
sively, breath,  mind,  real  [elements],  worlds,,  and 
immortality  arising  from  [good]  deeds.  The  om- 
niscient is  profound  contemplation,-  consisting  in 
the  knowledge  of  him,  who  knows  all:  and,  from 
iJiat,  the  [manifested]  vast  one,  as  well  as  names, 
forms,  and  food,  proceed :  and  this  is  truth." 

The  Prasna^  which  is  the  second  Upanishad^ 
and  equally  important  with  the  first,  consists,  like 
it,  of  six  sections ;  and  has  been  similarly  inter- 
preted by  S'ANCARA  and  Ba  lacr1[shn  a  f.     In  this 

»■ '.      "  ■ '  ^ ' 

♦  Meaning  the  prayers  contained  in  the  four  Vedas,  disjoiqed 
fi-om  theology. 

t  I  have  several  copies  of  the  text,  besides  comnientaiies  oil 
both  UpanUhads,  '    ' 
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dialogue,  SuceVa,  the  son  of  Bharadwa  ja,  Sa* 
tyaca'ma,  descended  from  S'lvi,  Saury a'yani, 
a  remote  descendant  of  the  Son,  but  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Garga,  Caus'alta,  surnamed  AV« 
wala'yana,  or  son  of  As'wala,  Vaidarbhi  of 
the  race  of  BhrYgu,  together  with  Cabavd'hiV 
surnamed  Ca'tya'yana,  or  descendant  of  Catya, 
are  introduced  as  seeking  the  knowledge  of  the- 
ology, and  applying  to  Pippaxa'da  for  instruct 
tion.  They  successively  interrogate  him  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  creatures,'  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
the  union  of  life  with  body,  aud  the  connexion 
of  thoughts  with  the  aouK 

The  nine  succeeding  UpmUhads  (from  the  Sd  to 
the  nth)  are  of  inferior  importance,  and  have 
been  left  unexplained  by  the  writers  on  the  V6- 
ddntay  because  tbev  do  not  directly  relate  to  th^ 
Sariraca,  or  theological  doctrine  respecting  the 
soul  *•    They  are  enumerated  in  the  margin  f* 

The  Manducya  follows,  and  consists  of  four 
parts,  each  constituting  a  distinct  Upamshad^ 
This  abstruse  treatise,  comprising  the  most  mate-* 
rial  doctrines  of  the  FiddntOj  has  been  eluctdated 
by  the  labours  of  Gaud'apa^'da,  and  S'ancara. 
Gaud'apa'ba's  commentary  is  assisted  by  the 
notes  of  Anandagjri. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  Ufmnishads^  the  first 
thirteen  (from  the  l6th  to  the  S8th)  have  been  left 


*  This  reason  is  assigned  by  the  aimotator  on  S^ancaba's 
gloss,  at  the  beginniii^  of  his  tM>te8  on  the  Mun'daea  Upanukad* 

t  3d  Brahme-vidyL  4th  (khwricL  5th  Ch&Uca.  6th  uid| 
7tli  Afhitrva-siras.  8tb  Garbkn.  ^th  Mah(i.  lOtfa  JSroAapi. 
11th  Prin'dgnihStra, 
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pncommented  by  the  principal  expbunders  of  the 
VSddttta,  for  a  reason  before-mentioned.  The 
names  of  these  Upanishads  will  be  found  in  the 
9ubjoined  note''^.  -  - 

The  following  six  (from  the  SJth  to  ibe  34th,) 
constitute  the  Nrhinha  TSfoniya;  five  of  them 
compose  the  PAroa  TApaniya^  or  first  part  of  the 
Upamshad  so  called ;  and  the  last,  and  most  im- 
portant, is  entitled,  C/i^^ara  Tdpaniya.  It  has  been 
expounded  by  Gau^apa'da,  as  the  first  part  (tf 
not  the  whole  Upamshad)  has  been  b^i^ANCARAf. 
The  object  of  this  treatise  appears  to  be  the  iden* 
tifying  of  NrYsinha  with  all  the  gods:  but^  so 
far  as  I  comprehend  its  meaning  (for  I  have  not 
sufficiently  examined  it  to  pronounce  confidently 
on  this  point,)  the  fabulous  ihcamation  of  Vish* 
yxj,  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  lion,  does  not  seem  Co 
be  at  all  intended;  and  the  name  of  NrKsinha  is 
applied  to  the  divinity,  with  a  superlative  import, 
but  with  no  apparent  allusion  to  that  fable. 

The  two  next  Upanishads  cosistitute  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  C^fhaca^  or  Valli,  or  Cafka-- 
palli  (for  the  name  varies  in  different  copies).  It 
beloa;^^  properl3r  to  the  Vofuroida,  as  before  ^en« 
tioned;  but  it  is  usually  cited  from  the  A'fhar- 


*  Ifith  Mla-mdra.  '  17U1  Ndda-widu.  IStb  Brahme-mtim. 
J9th  Amrita-vindu.  SOth  JD^hyAna-vindu.  21st  T^o-vindu. 
22d  YSga-ikshd.  23d  Yoga-tatwa.  24th  SannyAsa.  25th 
Arwaivya  or  ArunHryaga.  26th  CanVhaaruJlU  27tb  Piu'da. 
2S\h  AtmL 

t  I  have  several  copies  of  the  text,  and  of  Oau  d'apa'D A's 
cpmiiieotary ;  with  a  single  transcript  of  S Angara's  glo;ss  on  the 
five  first  of  tiie  treatises  entitled  T^aniya. ' 
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^Mrid\  zrii\m  beeft  coiAfnentfed,  as  appertaining  to 
this  Viia^  by  S'ANtAEA,  aft'd  by  Ba'lacrYshn'a*. 

It  comprises  six  sections,  severally  entitled 
ValU;  but  constituting  two  chapters  (ad^hy&mX 
denomittated  ^^fva-'oaM  tod  ifttara'VaHL  The 
dialogue  is  l;upJ)orted  by  Mfttyn^  or  death,  and 
the  prince  NachWk'tas,  whoni  his  futher,  Va'- 
jAfeRAVASA,  consigned  to  Yai* A,  being  provoked 
by  the  boy's  itnpoftunately  asking  liim,  (through 
zeal,  howetel-,  for  tl*  success  of  a  sacrifice  per- 
formed 16  e*sure  universal  conquest,)  **  to  whoni 
wilt  thou  give  me  ?'*  Yam  a  receives  N  ach^cIk'Tas 
with  honour,  dhd  instructs  him  in  theology,  bv 
which  beatitude  and  exemption  from  "worldly  suf- 
ferings may  be  attained,  through  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  natture  of  the  soul,  and  its  identity  with 
the  supreme  being.  The  doctrine  is  similar  tft 
that  of  other  principal  Upanishads. 

The  CSnfshita,  or  Cena  tlpaniskad,  i§  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  the  Afharpan'ay  and  agrees,  almpst 
word  for  word,  with  a  treatise  bearing  the  same 
title,  and  bdongihg  to  a  S'Ac'hA  of  the  Sdrftmida. 
S'anCara  has,'  howeVer,  written  Separate  com- 
mentaries on  both,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  their 
different  interpretations  f.  Both  commentaries 
have,  as  usual,  been  annotated. 


*  Tfae  commentary  of  S'ancaba  is,,  as  usual,  concbe  mi  per- 
«picttons:  and  that  of  BAtACRlSHt^A,  ^copious  but  clear.  Be- 
sides their  commentaries,  and  several  copied  of  the  text,  together 
with  a  paraphrase  by  Vidya'ranya,  I  have  found  this  UpoHi" 
sfUid  forming  a  chapter  in  tL  Brdhmana,  which  is  marked  as  be- 
longing to  the  SdmavSda,  and  which  I  conjecture  to  be  the  Pancha 
tinsa  Brahmdna  of  that  Veda, 

t  Here,  as  in  other  instances^  I  speak  from  copies  in  my  pos- 
session. ' 
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A  9hoft  Upojmhady  entitled  N&riyana^  is  fol« 
lowed  by  two  others  {39th  and  40th),  which  form 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Vrihan  Nariycnia. 
This  corresponds,  as  before  mentioned,  with  an 
Upamshadj  bearing  the  same  title,  and  terminating 
the  Araiiya  of  the  Taittiriya  Yyuroidcu 

On  the  three  svhf^ea^tntXTp&nishads  I  shall  of¥er 
no  remarks;  they  have  not  been  commented  among 
4iuch  as  relate  to  the  Vid&nta;  and  I  have  not  as- 
certained whence  they  are  extracted*. 

Under  the  name  of  AnandaoeUi  and  Bhrtga* 
wdlij  two  Upanishads  follow  (44th  and  4Jth), 
wfadch.  have  been  already  noticed  as  extracts  irom 
the  A'ratiya  of  the  black  Yofush,  distinguished  by 
the  titles  of  Taittiriya  and  Vdrurii. 

The  remaining  seven  Upanishads'\  are  unexplaiti- 
cd  by  commentators  on  the  Vid&nta.  They  are, 
inde^,  sufficiently  easy,  nxA  to  require  a  kboufol 
interpretatitm :  but  there  is  room  to  regret  «the 
want  6f  an  ancient  coi^imentary,  which  might  as- 
sist in  determining  whether  these*,  Upanishads  be 
genuine.  The  reason  of  this  remark  will  be  subse- 
'  quenlly  c^T^lained; 

Entertaining  no  doubts  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  otter  works^  which  liave  been  here  de- 
scribed, I  think  it,  -iievcrtheless,  proper  to  state 
some  of  tte  reasons  on  which  my  belief  of  their 


*  Their  titles  are,  41st  Sarv6paniahats&ra»  42d  Hama. 
And  43d  Parama  kama. 

t  46th  Garuda.  47th  Cdldgni^rudra.  48lh  and  49th  Rdma 
t&pqniya,  first  and  second  parts.  50th  Cawaiya.  5isi  Jdhafa. 
LQd /ffrmna.. 
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authenticity  is  founded.  It  appears  necessary  to 
do  so,  since  a  late  author  has  abruptly  pronounced 
the  Vidas  to  be  forgeries  \ 

It  has  been  already  mentioned^  that  the  practice 
of  reading  the  principal  VSdas  in  superstitious 
modes,  tends  to  preserve  the  genuine  text.  Copies, 
prepared  for  such  modes  of  recital,  are  spread  in 
various  parts  of  India,  especially  BenareSj  JeyenOr 
gar,  and  the  banks  of  \}ciit  Ghdceoiri.  Interpola- 
tions and  forgeries  have  become  impracticable 
since  this  usage  has  been  introduced:  and  the 
BXgoiday  and  both  the  Yqjushes,  belonging  to  the 
several  S'dc'Ms,  in  which  that  custom  has  l)een 
adopted,  have,  been,  therefore,  long  safe  from 
alteration. 

The  explanatory  table  of  contents,  belonging  to 
the  several  V6da$j  also  tends  to  ensure  the  puritv 
of  the  text;  since  the  subject  and  length  of  each 
passage  are  therein  specified.  The  index,  again, 
IS  itself  secured  from  alteration  by  more  than  one 
exposition  of  its  meaning,  in  the  form  of  a  per^ 
petual  commentary. 

It  is  a  received  and  well  grounded  opinion  of 
the  learned  in  India,  that  no  book  is  altogether 
safe  from  changes  and  interpolations  until  it 
have  been  commented:  but  when  once  a  gloss 
has  been  published,  no  fabrication  could  after- 
wards succeed ;  because  the  perpetual  commentary 
notices  every  passage,  and,  in  gQaeral,  explains 
every  word. 


Mr.  PiNKEBTON»  in  his  Modem  Geogr4>hy»  Vol.  II. 
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ComHientaries  on  the  Vidas  themselves  exist, 

^n^hich  testify  the  authenticity  of  the  text*     Some 

are  stated  to  have  been  composed  in  early  times ! 

I  aball  not,  however,   rely  on  any  but  those  to 

.  which  I  can  with  certainty  refer.     I  have  frag^ 

ments  of  Uvat'a's  gloss;    the  greatest  part  of 

:  Satan'a's  on  sevetal  VSdas;  and  a  complete  one 

.  by  Mahid  UARA  on  a  single  Vida.    I  also  possess^ 

nearly  the  Whole  of  S'ancara's  commentary  on 

the  t/panishads;  and  a  part  of  Gaud'apa'da's; 

with  others,  by  different  authors  of  less  note.    . 

The  genuineness  of  the  commentaries^  again,  is 
secured  by  a  crowd.of  annotators,  whose  works  ex- 
pound every  passage  in  the  original  gloss;  and 
whose  annotations  are  again  interpreted  by  others. 
This  observation ,  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
^most  important  parts  of  the  FSdas,  which,  as  is 
natural,  are  the  most  studiously  and  elaborately 
explained* 

The  NiructUj  With  its  copious  commentaries  on 
the  obsolete  words  and  passages  of  scripture,  fur- 
ther authenticates  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  as 
there  explained.  The  references,,  and  quotations, 
in  those  jvorks,  agree  with  the  text  of  the  VidaSy 
as  w:e  now  find  it 

The  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  language  contains 
rules  applicable  to  the  anomalies  of  the  ancient 
dialect*  The  many  and  voluminous  commenta- 
ries on  that,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  gram- 
mar, abound  in  examples  cited  from  the  Pedas: 
and  here,  also,  the  present  text  is  consonant  to 
those  ancient  quotations. 

Philosophical  works,    especially  'the  numerous 
commentaries  on  the  aphorisms  of  the  Mimansd 
Vol.  VIII.  li      . 
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and  ViiAntay  illustrate  and  support  every  position 
advanced  in  them,  by  ample  quotations  fi*om  tKe 
Vedas.  The  object  of  the  MimansA  is  to  establish 
the  cogency  of  precepts  contained  in  scripture, 
and  to  furnish  maxims  for  its  interpretation;  and, 
for  the  same  purpose,  rules  of  reasoning,  from 
Avhich  a  system  of  logic  is  <leducible.  The  object 
of  the  VSdinta  is  to  illustrate  the  system  of  mysti- 
cal theology  taught  by  the  supposed  revelation, 
aiSd  to  show  its  application  to  the  enthusiastic  pur- 
suit of  unimpassioned  perfection  and  mystical  in- 
tercourse with  the  divinity.  Both  are  closely  con- 
nected; with  the  Vidm:  and  here,  likewise,  the 
authenticity  of  the  text  is  supported  byancietit 
references  and  citations. 

Numerous  collections  of  aphorisms,  by  ancient 
authors*,  on  religious  ceremonies,  contain,  in 
every  line,  references  to  passages  of  the  Vid(U. 
'Commentaries  on  these  aphorisms  cite  the  pas- 
sages at  greater  length.  Separate  treatises  also  in- 
terpret the  prayers  used  at  divers  ceremonies.  Ri- 
tuals, some  ancient,  others  modern,  contain  a  foil 
detail  of  the  ceremonial,  with  all  the  prayers  which 
are  to  be  recited  at  the  various  religious  rites  for 
which  they  are  formed.  Such  rituals  ai-e  extant, 
not  only  for  ceremonies  which  are  constantly  ob- 
served, but  for  others  which  are  rarely  practised; 
and  even  for  such  as  have  been  long  since  disused. 


•  The  S&tra$o(  AVw  ala'T4NA„Sa'nc'hta'y  ana,  Baudo*- 

HA'TANA,  Ca'TYA'YANA,  LaT'a'YANA,  Go'BBILA^  A'PAS- 
TAMBA,  &C. 

'  These,  apperbuoiog  to  various  S&c^HAm  of  the  Vidoi,  c<ms(tete 
the  calpa^  or  system  of  religious  observances.  I  bave  here  cdu- 
inerated  a  few  ouly.  The  Kst  ihight  be  much  ealmged/  from  my 
QWQ  collection ;  and  still  more  so,  from  quotations  by  vurious 
compilers :  for  the  origiual  woifci^Md  their  conimentarit5,  as  Hril 
as  compilations  from  them,  ase  very  numerous. 
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la  all^  the  passages  taken  from  the  Vidas  agree  with 
tile  text  ot  the  general  compilation. 

The  Indian  legislators,  with  their  commentators^ 
and  the  copious  digests  and  compilations  from 
their  works,  frequently  refer  to  the  Vidoi;  espt- 
cially  on  those  points  of  the  law  which  concern 
relision.  Here  also  the  references  are  consistent 
wita  the  present  text  of  the  Indian  scripture. 

Writers  on  ethics  sometimes  draw  from  the  Vh 
das  illustrations  of  moral  maxims ;  and  quote  fiom 
their  holy  writ,  passages  at  iUll  length,  in  support 
of  ethical  precepts'*.  These  quotations  are  found 
to  agree  with  the  received  text  of  the  sacred  books- 

Citations  from  the  Indian  scripture  occur  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  studied  by  orthodox 
Hindus.  Astronomy,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ca« 
lendar,  has  frequent  occasion  for  reference  to  the 
Vidas.  Medical  writers  sometimes  cite  them; 
and  even  annotators  on  profane  poets  occasionally 
refer  to  this  authority,  in  explaining  passages 
which  ccmtain  allusions  to  the  sacred  text. 

Even  the  writings  of  the  heritical  sects  exhibit 
quotations  from  the  Fidas.  I  have  met  with  such 
in  the  books  of  the  JainaSy  unattended  by  any  in- 
dication of  their  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the 
original,  though  they  do  not  receive  its  doctrines, 
nor  acknowledge  its  cogency  t* 


*  A  work  entided  NUi  manjari  is  an  instance  of  Ibis  mode  of 
treating  moral  subjects. 

t  Tlie  S'^Utfts^ha  Br^hman'a,  especially  the  i4th  book,  or 
Vrihadiran'yaca,  is  repeatedly  cited,  with  exact  references  to  the 
numtiers  of  the  dmpIeK^  and  sections,  in  a  fragment  of  a  treatise 
hy^  Jama  author^  %h»  communication  of  which  I  owe  to  Mr. 

lil> 
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r     In  all  these  branches  of  Indian  literature,  wbik 
perusing  or  consulting  the  works  of  various  w 
thors,   I  have  found  perpetual  references  to  the 
F^das,  and  have  frequently  verified  the  quotations. 
On  this  ground  I  defend  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Indian  scripture,  as  it  is  now  extant;  aiid  although 
ithe  passages  which  I  have  so  verified  are  few, 
:cam  pared  with  the  great  volume  of  the  V^das,  y^ft 
I  have  sufficient  grounds  to  argue,  that  no  §kiH 
in  the  nefarious  arts  of  forgery  and  falsification, 
could  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  of  fabricating 
iarge  works,  to  agree  with  the  very  numerous  ci- 
tations,   pervading  thousands  of  volumes,  coi»- 
4>osed  on  diverse  subjects,  in  every  branch  of  lite- 
rature, .  and  dispersed  through  the  various  nations 
of  Hindus  inhabiting  Hindustan,  and  the  Dekhin. 

-  If  any  part  of  what  is  now  received  as  the  Fi(k 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  such  a  comparison,  it  may 
be  rejected,  as  at  least  doubtful,  i*  not  certainly 
spurious.  Even  such  parts  as  cannot  be  fully  con- 
firmed by  a  strict  scrutiny,  must  be  either  re- 
ceived with  caution,  or  be.  set  aside  as  qi^stion- 
able.  I  shall  point  out  parts  of  the  fourth  Vida^ 
which  I  consider  to  be  in  this  predicament  But, 
with  the  exceptions  now  indicated,  the  various 
portions  of  the  Fidas,  which  have  been  examined, 
are  ^as  yet  free  from  such  suspicion ;  and,  until 
they  Bxe  impeached  by  more  than  vague  assertion, 
have^very  title  to  be  admitted  as  genuine  copies  of 
books,  which  (however  little.deserving  of  it)  have 
been  long  held  in  reverence  by  the  Hindus. 

I  am  apprised  that  this  opinion  will  find  oppo- 

Speke,   among  t»tber  fin^aents  collected  by  the  late  Capt 
iloAlt^  fttldpttrciiased  st^-sttie  of  that  gentleuuin  s  library. 
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lients,  who  arc  inclined  to  dispute  the  whole  of 
Indian  literature,  and  to  consider  it  all  a^  consist- 
ing of  forgeries,  fabricated  within  a  fewyears*  or, 
at  best,  in  the  last  few  ages.  This  appears  to  be 
grounded  on  assertions  and  conjectures,  which 
were  inconsiderately  hazarded,  and  which  liave 
been  eagerly  received,  and  extravagantly  strained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed,  th^t  a^ 
work  must  not  be  hastily  condemned  as  a  forgery, 
because,  on  examination,  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  really  written  by  the  p^sQn  whose  name  is 
usually  coupled  with  quotations  from  it  For  if 
the  ver^  work  itself  show  that  it  does  pot  purport 
to  be  written  by  that  person,  the  safe  conclusion 
Is,  that  it  was  never  meant  to.be  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus  the  two  principal  codes  of  Hindu  law  are 
usually; cited  as  Menu's  and  Yajnyawalcya's; 
but  in  the  codes  themselves,  those,  ar^e  dialogists, 
not  authors :  and  the  best  commentators  expressly 
declare,  that  these  institutes  were  written  by  other 
persons  than  Menu  and  Ya^jnyawalcya*.  Thf 
Surya  Sidd'Mnta  is  not  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  MeV a  :  but  he  is  introduced  as  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  a  partial  incarnation  of  the 
Sun ;  and  their  conversation  constitutes  a  dialogue, 
which  is  recited  by  another  person  in  a  d4%renj 
company.  The  text  of  the  Sdnchya  philosophy, 
from  which  the  sect  of  Budd'ha  seems  to  nave 
borrowed  its  doctrines,  is  not  the  work  of  Capila 
himself,  though  vulgarly  ascribed  to  him;  but  it 
purports  "to  be  composed  by  I'sVara  CrIshn'a'; 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  received  the  doctrine  me- 
diately from  Capila,  through  successive  teacliers, 


♦  Vijnya'nayo'gi,  aldo  named  Vijnya'nk's'wara,  who 
cc^mented  the  institutes  whieh  bear  Ike  name  of  Ya'JNYAW  al* 
CYA,  states  the  text  to  be  an  abridgement  bv  a  different  author^ 

lis 
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after  its  publication  by  Panchas'ic  ha,  who  had 
been  himself  instructed  by  Asubi,  the  pupil  of 
Capila. 

To  adduce  more  instances  would  be  tedious: 
tbey  abound  in  every  branch  of  science.  Among 
works,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  and 
which,  therefore,  as  usual,  are  vulgarly  ascribed 
to  tome  celebrated  name,  many  contain  undis- 
guised evidence  of  a  more  modem  date.  Such  are 
wose  parts  of  Pur6na$^  in  which  the  prophetic 
style  IS  assumed,  biscause  they  relate  to  events 
posterior  to  the  age  of  the  persons  who  are  speakers 
in  the  dialc^e.  Thus  JBudd'ha  tA  mentioned 
under  various  names  in  the  MtA^gCy  VishnM,  Bkd- 

faoataj  Garuda,  NrtsmhOj  and  other  puran'at. 
must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  SAKCAaVcHA'RTA, 
the  great  commentator  on  the  abstrusest  parts  of 
the  kUm,  is  celebrated,  in  the  Vrlhad  d'h&rm 
pur&ria*^  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ;  and  Ga0« 
b'apa  DA  is  described,  in  the  Sancara  vyeya^  as 
the  pupil  of  SucA  the  son  of  Vya  sa  f- 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  foigeHes'  are  not 
sometimes  committed;  or  that  books  are  not 
counterfeited,  in  whole  or  in  part  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  and  myself,  have  deteqtcd  inter- 
polations.   Many  greater  forgeries  have  been  at* 


.  *  Itt  the  78th  diapter  of  the  2d  part  This  u  AePkriM 
mentioned  by  me  with  doubt  in  a  former  essay.  I  have  since 
procured  a  copy  of  it. 

t  If  this  were  not  a  fable,  the  real  age  of  Vta'sa  might  he 
hence  ascertained ;  and,  consequently,  the  period  when  the  Vlkbi 
were  arranged  in  their  present  form.  OoVindana'tha,  the 
instructor  of  S'ANCAR A,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Oav- 
d'apa'da  ;  and,  aocordmg  to  the  traditions  gcnenuly  received  in 
the  peninsnla  of  Mm,  S'ancarA  lived  little  more  than  d^t 
hundred  years  ago. 
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ten^ted:  some  have  for  a  time  succeeded,,  and 
been  ultimately  discovered:  in  regard  to  others, 
detection  has  immediately  overtaken  the  fraudu- 
lent attempt.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  systema- 
tic fabrication,  by  which  Captain  Wilford  was 
for  a  time  deceived,  has  been  brought  to  light,  as 
bafi  been,  fully  stated  by  that  gentleman*  But 
thou^  some  attempts  have  been  abortive,  others 
may  doubtless  have  succeeded.  I  am  myself  in- 
clined to  adopt  an  opinion  supported  by  many 
learned  Hindus^  who  consider  the  celebrated  SrV 
BhAgavata  as  the  work  of  a  grammarian,  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  six  hundred  years  ago. 

In  thi%  as  in  several  other  instances,  some  .x>l 
which  I  shall  have  likewise  occasion  to  notice,  the. 
learned  among  the  Hindus  have  resisted  the  impo- 
sitions that  have  been  attempted.     Many  others 
might  be  stated,   where  no  imposition  has  been, 
either  practised  or  intended,     in  Europe^  as  well, 
as  in  the  East,  works  are  often  published  anony- 
mously, witli  fictitious  introductions :  and  diverse 
compositions,  the  real,  authors  of  which  are  not 
Hnown,  have,  on  insufficient  grounds,  been  dig- 
nified with  celebrated  names.    To  such  instances, 
which  are  frequent  every  where,  the  imputation  of 
£[)rgery  does  not  attach,  * 

In  Europe  too,  literary  forgeries  have  been  com- 
Qiitted,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The 
poenis  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  are  generally  admit- 
ted not  to  have  been  composed  by  that  poet,  if, 
indeed,  he  ever  existed'  Nani,  or  Ann i us,  of 
ViterbOf  is  now  universally  considered  as  an  im- 
postor, nptwithstanding  the  defence  of  his  publi- 
^tion,  and  of  himself,  by  some  among  the  learned 
of  his  age*  In  our  own  country,  and  in  recent 
t;ime%  .Hterary  frauds  Ixave  been  not  unfrequent. 

li  4 
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But  a  native  of  Indiaj  who  should  retort  the 
charge,  ancj  argue  from  a  few  instances,  that  the 
whole  literature  of  Europe,  which  is  held  ancient, 
consists  of  modern  forgeries,  would  be  justly  cen- 
sured for  his  presumption. 

We  must  not  then  indiscrimtnately  condemn 
the  whole  literature  of  India.  Even  Father  Har- 
BoyiN,  when  he  advanced  a  similar  paradox  re- 
specting the  works  of  ancient  writers,  excepted 
some  compositions  of  Cjlci:ro,  Vij^gii-,  Horace, 
and,  Pliny. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  country,  as  every  where 
else,  to  be  guarded  against  literary  impositions. 
But  doubt  and  suspicion  should  not  be  carried 
to  an  extreme  length.  Sonie  fabricated  works, 
some.  Interpolated  passages,  will  be  detected  by 
the  sagacity  of  critics  in  the  progress  of  researches 
into  the  learning  of  the  east :  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  books,  received  by  the  learned  am6ng  the 
Hindus,  will  assuredly  be  found  genuine.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  Vedas,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  here  given,  will  appear  to  be  of  this 
description. 

In  pronouncing  them  to  be  genuine,  I  mean  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  ^ame  compositions,  which, 
under  the  same  title  of  Vida,  have  been  revered 
by  Hindus  for  hundreds,-  if -not  thousands,  of 
years.  I  think  it  probable,  that  they  were  com- 
piled by  Pwa'pa'vana,  the  person  who  is  said  to 
have  collected  them,  and,  who  is  thence  sumamed 
Vyasa,  or  the  compiler.  I  can  perceive  no  diffi-  ^ 
culty  in  admitting,  that  those  passages,  which  are 
now  ascribed  to  human  authors,  either  as  the 
RishiSy  or  as  the  reciters  of  the  text,  were  attri- 
buted to  the  same  persons  so  long.ago  as  whea 
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tW  compilation  was  made;  and  probably,  in 
most  instances,  those  pas9ages  were  really  com- 
posed by  the  alleged  authors.  Concerning  such 
texts  as  are  assigned  to  divine  persons,  according 
to  Hindu  mythology,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded, 
that  the  true  writers  of  them  were  not  known 
when  the  compilation  was  made;  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  were  assigned  to  fabulous  person- 
ages. 

The  different  portions  which  constitute  the 
VidaSy  must  have  been  written  at  various  times. 
The  exact  period  when  they  were  compiled,  or 
that  in  which  the  greatest  part  was  composed,  can- 
not be  determined,  with  accumcy  and  confidence, 
from  any  facts  yet  ascertained*  But  the  country 
may;  since  many  rivers  oi India  are  mentioned  in 
more  than  one  text :  and,  in  regard  to  the  period, 
I  incline  to  think,  that  the  ceremonies  called 
Yajnya,  and  tlie  piayers  to  be  recited  at  those  ce- 
remonies, are  as  old  as  the  calendar,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  framed  for  such  religious  rites. 

To  each  VMa  a  treatise,  under  the  title  of  Jy6^ 
tish,  is  annexed,  which  explains  the  adjustment 
of  the  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pro- 
per periods  for  the  performance  of  religious  duties. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  solar  and  lunar 
time  with  the  vulgar  or  civil  year;  and  was  evi- 
dently formed  in  the  infancy  of  astronomical 
knowledge.  From  the  rules  delivered  in  the 
treatises   which  I   have  examined*,    it  appears. 


*  I  have  several  c6pies  of  one  such  treatise,  besides  a  commea- 
tary  on  tlie  Jyotish  of  the  Rigveda,  by  an  unknown  author; 
which  is  accordingly  assigned  to  a  fabulous  persoiipge,  SusHA 
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that  die  cycle  jfF«gra;)  there  employed,  isr»  period 
of  five  years  only.  The  month  is  lunar ;  out  at 
the  end,  and  in  the  middle,  of  the  quinquennial 
period,  an  intercalation  is  admitted,  by  doubling 
one  month.  Accordingly,^  the  cycle  comprises 
three  cmnmon  lunar  years,  and  two,  which  con- 
tain thirteen  lunations  each.  The  year  is  divided 
into  six  seascNQS;  and  each  month  into  half  months. 
A  complete  lunation  is  measured  by  thirty  limar 
days ;  some  one  of  which  must  of  course,  in  al- 
ternate months,  be  sunk,  to  make  the  dates  agree 
with  the  nyctbemera.  For  this  purpose,  the  sixty- 
second  day  appears  to  be  deducted'"':  and  thus  the 
cycle  of  five  years  consists  of  I860  lunar  days,  or 
1830  nycthemera;  subject  to  a  further  correction, 
for  the  excess  of  nearly  four  days  above  the  true 
aidereal  year :  but  the  exact  quantity  of  this  cor- 
rection, and  the  method  of  making  it,  according 
to  this  calendar,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
investigated  to  be  here  statedL  The  zodiac  is 
dividel  into  tv^enty-seven  asterisms,  or  signs,  the 
first  of  which,  both  in  the  Jydtkk  and  in  the  Vi" 
das^  is  CrUtticdy  or  the  Pleiads.  The  place  of  the 
cblures,  according  to  these  astronomical  treatises, 
will  be  forthwith  mentioned;  but  none  of  them 
hint  at  a  motion  of  the  equinoxes.  The  measure 
of  a,  day  by  thirty  hours,  and  that  of  an  hour  by 
sixty  minutes,  are  explained ;  and  the  method  of 
constructing  a  clepsydra  is  taught 

This  ancient  Hindu  calendar,  corresponding,  in 
its  divisions  of  time,  and  in  the  assigned  origin  of 


*  Th%  Athenian  year  was  regulated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  but. 
according  to  Geminus,  it  was  the  sixty-third  day,  which  was 
deducted.  Perhaps  this  Hmdu  calendar  may  a&iisl  in  explaining 
the  Grecian  system  of  lunar  montiis. 
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the  ecliptic,  with  several  passages  of  the  Vidas;  is 
evidently  the  fpundation  of  that  which,  after  suc- 
cessive corrections,  is  now  received  by  the  Hindus 
throughout  India:  The  progress  of  those  correc- 
tions may  be  traced,  from  the  cycle  of  five  *,  to 
one  of  sixty  lunar  years  (which  is  noticed  in  many 
popular  treatises  on  the  calendar,  and  in  the  com- 
mentary of  the  Jydtish);  and  thence,  to  ope  of 
sixty  years  of  Jupiter;  and,  finally,  to  the 
greater  astronomical  periods  of  twelve  thousand 
years  of  the  gods,  and  a  hundred  years  of  Brah- 
ma'. But  the  history  of  Indian  astronomy  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  essay.  I  shall  only  cite,  from 
the  treatise^  here  referred  to,  a  passive  in  which 
Ihe  then  place  of  the  colures  is  stated. 

'  Swar  dcramiti  sbmHrcau  yadi  s&cam  savaswoau; 
sy&t  tadadiyugam^  m&ghas,  tapas^  suclo,  '-yanan  % 
udac. 

*  Prapadyiti  s'rcvcishfhadau  siryachandramas&o 
^dac;  ^cirp'ard'^he  dacshin'drcas  tu:  ma^ha'Sracor 
fiaybh  mda. 

*  Gharma-vr^dd'hiry     apam  prasChah^     cshapd- 


*  The  treaties  in  questioq  contain  allusions  to  the  ages  of  the 
world:  but  without  explaining,  whether  any,  and  what,  specific 
period  of  time  was  assigned  to  each  age.  This  cycle  of  five  year» 
is  mentioned  by  tlie  name  of  Yuga,  in  Para'sara's  institutes  of 
law  edited  by  StrVRATA,  and  entitled  VrUu^  Per&sara.  It  ig 
there  (Cb.  12.  v.  83.)  stated,  as  the  ^asis  of  calculation  for 
larger  cycles :  and  that  of  36*00  years,  deduced  from  one  of  sixty 
(containing  twelve  simple  yugaa),  is  denominated  the  Yuga  of 
TA'cpati  ;  whence  the  yuga  of  Praja'na't'ha,  -containing 
2165OOO  2tears,  is  derived;  and  twice  that  constitutes  the  CalU 
yuga.  The  still  greater  periods  are  afterwards  described  under 
th^  usual  names. 
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hrisa^  udag  gatau :  dacshin'S  tau  vipainfcstauy  skan 
muMrty  ayaninu  tu.* 

The  following  5s  a  literal  translation  of  this  re- 
markable passage,  which  occurs  in  both  the  trea- 
tises examined  by  me. 

*  "When  the  sun  and  moon  ascend  the  sky  toge- 
ther, being  in  the  constellation  over  which  the 
Vasm^xt%\At;  then  does  the  cycle  begin,  and  the 
[season]  Maghay  and  the  [month]  Tapas^  and  the. 
bright  [fortnight],  and  the  northern  path. 

*  The  sun  and  moon  turn  towards  the  north  at 
the  beginning  of  Sravishfha ;  but  the  sun  turns 
towards  the  south  in  the  middle  of  the  constella- 
tion over  which  the  serpents  preside;  and  this 
[his  turn  towards  the  south,  and  towards  the  north,] 
always  [happens]  in  [the  months  of]  M&gha  and 
Sr&o&na. 

*  In  the  northern  progress,  an  increase  of  day; 
and  decrease  of  night,  take  place,  amounting  to  a 
prast'ha{pY  32  palas)  of  water;  in  the  southern, 
both  are  reversed  (i,  e.  the  days  decrease,  and  the 
nights  increase),  and  [the  difference  amounts]  by 
the  journey,  to  six  mukm'tas*,* 

SrcroishfhA  is  given,  in  all  the  dictionaries  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  as  another  name  of  UhanishfhA  ; 
and  is  used  for  it,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
Vidas.    This  is  the  constellation  which  is  sacred  to 


"^  I  cannot,  as  yet,  reconcile  th^  time  here  itated.  Its  explana- 
tion, appears  to  depend  on  the  construction  of  the  clepsydra, 
which  I  do  not  well  understand ;  as  the  rule  for  its  constructioa 
is  obscure,  and  involves  some  difficulties,  which  remain  yet  tur 
folved. 
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.-the  Vasus  ;  as  Aslhh&  is,  to  the  serpents.  The  dei- 
ties, presiding  over  the  twentys-seven  consteila- 

.tions,  are  enumerated  in  three  other  verses  of  tlie 
Jydtish  belonging  to  the  Yqjushy  and  in  several 
places  of  the  yidas.  The  Jydtish  of  the  Rich  dif- 
fers in  transposing  two  of  them ;  but  the  commen- 
tator corrects  this  as  a  faulty  reading. 

In  several  passages  of  the  JyStishy  these  names 
of  deities  are  used  for  the  constellations  over  which 

.  they  preside ;  especially  one,  which  states  the  si- 
tuation of  the  moon^  when  the  sun  reaches  the 

.  tropic,  in  years  other  than  the  first  of  the  cycle. 

.Every  where  these  terms  are  explained,  as  indi- 
cating the  constellations,  which  that  enumeration 

.allots  to  them*. .  Texts,   contained  in  the  Fedas 

.themselves,  confirm  tlie  correspondence;  and  the 
connexion  of  A^'wmi  and  the  Aswins  is* indeed  de- 
cisive. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  Uhanishfhd  and  A'siishd 
are  the  constellations  meant ;  and  that  when  this 
Hindu  calendar  was  regulated,  the  solstitial  points 
were  reckoned  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  one, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  other :  and  such  was  the 
situation  of  those  cardinal  points,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  I  formerly!  had 
occasion  to  show,  from  another  passage  of  the 
Vidas^  that  the  correspondence  of  seasons  with 
months,  as  there  stated,  and  as  also  suggested  in 
the  passage  now  quoted  from  the  Jydtish^  agrees 
with  such  a  situation  of  the  cardinal  points. 

I  now  proceed  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  indicating 


*  I  \\m\  it  needless  to  quote  tlie  original  of  this  enumeration, 
t  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol. VII.   p.  2S'3. 
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3uch  parts  of  the  fourth  VMUj  as  appear  liable  to 
suspicion.  These  are  the  remaining  aetached  Upa- 
mshaisy  which  are  not  received  into  the  best  col- 
lections of  fifty  *two  theological  tracts,  belonging 
to  the  Afharoa-vida ;  and  even  some  of  those 
which  are  there  inserted,  but  which,  so  far  as  my 
inquiries  have  yet  reached,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  commented  by  ancient  authors,  nor  to  have 
been  quoted  in  the  whole  commentaries  on  the 
VedAnta.  Two  of  these  Upanishads  are  particularly 
suspicious:  one  entitled  R&ma  tApafdya,  consist- 
ing  of  two  parts  (Purva  and  Uttara);  another 
called  G6pila  tapanh/a^  also  comprising  two  parts> 
of  which  one  is  named  the  Cfishtia  Upanishad. 
The  introduction  to  the  first  of  these  works  con- 
tains a  summary,  which  agrees  in  substance  with 
the  mythological  history  of  the  husband  of  SIta, 
and  conqueror  of  LancA.  The  other  exalts  the 
hero  of  MafhurL 

Although  the  R&ma  t&paniya  be  inserted  in  all 
the  collections  of  Upanishads^  which  I  have  seen ; 
and  the  Gfp&h  tApaniya  appear  in  some ;  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  their  genuineness,  and  to  suspect 
that  they  have  been  written  in  times,  modern, 
when  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  Vidi». 
This  suspicion  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  opinion, 
that  the  sects,  which  now  worship  Ra'ha  and 
CrYshn'a  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  are  compa- 
ratively new,  I  have  not  found,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Vidas^  the  least  trace  of  such  a  wor- 
ship. The  real  doctrine  of  the  whole  Indian 
scripture  is  the  unity  of  the  deity,  in  whom  the 
universe  is  comprehended  :  and  the  seeming  poly- 
theism, which  It  exhibits,  offers  the  elements,  and 
the  stars  and  planets,  as  ^ods.  The  three  princi- 
pal manifestations  of  the  divinity,  with  other  per- 
sonified attributes  and  energies,  and  most  of  the 
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Other  gods  of  jffifwfeTnythology^,  are  indeed  men- 
tioned, or  at  least  indicated,  in  the  Vidas.  But 
the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that 
system;  nor  are  the  incarnations  of  deities  sug- 
gested in  any  other  portion  of  the  text,  which  I 
have  yet  seen;  though  such  are  sometimes  hinted 
at  by  the  commentators. 

According  to  the  notions,  which  I  entertain  of 
the  real  history  of  the  Hindu  religion,  the  worship 
of  Rama,  and  of  CrIshn'a,  by  the  Vaiskriava^j 
and  that  of  Maha'de Va  and  BhavaVI  by  the 
Saivas  and  S&ctas^  have  been  generally  introduced,^ 
since  the  persecution  of  the  Saudd'has  and  Jamas. 
The  institutions  of  the  V^das  are  anterior  to 
Budd'ha,  whose  theology  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  system  of  Capila,  and  whose 
most  conspicuous  practical  doctrine  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  unlawfulness  of  killing  animals^ 
which  in  his  opinion  were  too  frequently  slain  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  their  flesh,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  performing  a  sacrifice  or  Yajnya,  The 
overthrow  of  the  sect  of  Budd'ha,  in  Indiay  has 
not  effected  the  full  revival  of  the  religious  system 
inculcated  in  the  Vidas.  Most  of  what  is  there 
taught,  is  now  obsolete:  and,  in  its'  stead,  new 
orders  of  religious  devotees  have  been  instituted  ; 
and  new  forms  of  religious  ceremonies  have  been 
established.  Rituals  founded  on  the  Puranas^  and 
observances  boirowcd  from  a  worse  source,  the 
TantraSj  have,  in  great  measure,  antiquated  the 
institutions  of  the  Vedas.  In  particular,  the 
sacrificing  of  animals  before  the  idols  of  Ca'lI*, 


*  In  Bengal^  and  the  contiguous  provinces,  thonsnifHs  of  kills 
and  liuifalo  calves  are  «aerihced  before  the  idol,  at  every  relc- 
bfiited  tomple;  and  opukut  persons  mnke  a  similar  destruciioo 
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has  superceded  the  less  sanguinarj  pt-actioe  of 
the  Y^mfa;  and  the  adorfttion  of  Ra'ma  and 
of  Cb][shn'a  has  succeeded  to  that  of  dm  de- 
ments and  planets.  If  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,  it  follows,  that  the  Upaniskad^  in  ques« 
tion  have  probably  been  composed  in  later  times, 
since  the  introduction  of  those  sects,  which  hold 
Ra'ma  and  G6pa'la  in  peculiar  veneration. 

On  the  same  ground,  every  Upamshad,  whidx 
strongly  favours  me  doctrines  of  these  sects,  may 
be  rejected,  as  liable  to  much  suspicion.  Such  is 
the  J['tmdb6d"ha  Upanishad*^  in  wnichCRYsHNA  is 
noticed  by  the  title  of  Mad'hu-su'dana,  son  t>f 
DevacI:  and  suqh,  also,  is  the  SundarU6pani\j 
which  inculcates  the  worship  of  De'vi. 

The  remaining  Upankhads  do  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  examined  them,  exhibit  any  internal  evi- 
dence of  a  modern  date.     I  state  them  as  liable  to 


of  animals  at  their  private  chapels.  The  sect  which  has  adopted 
tfai»  system  is  prevalent  in  Btngal,  and  in  many  other  provinces 
o{ India:  and  the  Sanguinary  Chapter,  translated  from  the  Cd- 
Hcd  Pur6na  by  a  member  of  this  societv,  (Asiatie  Researches* 
Vol.  V.  p.  37 1»)  is  one  among  the  authorities  on.  which  it  relies. 
But  the  practice  is  not  approved  by  other  sects  of  Hindus. 

*  I  have  seen  but  one  copy  of  it,  in  an  imperfect  collection  of 
the  Upmdskads.  It  b  not  inserted  in  other  compiiatioDS*  which 
nevertheless  purport  to  be  complete. 

t  According  to  the  only  copy  that  I  have  seen,  it  comprises 
five  Upankhads^  and  belongs  to  the  AVharwma ;  but  the  style  re« 
sembies  that  of  the  Tantras  more  than  the  Vcdas.  It  is  followed 
bv  a  tract,  marked  as  belonging  to  the  same  VMa^  and  entitled 
Tripura  Upamshad,  or  IVaipuriya;,  but  this  difiers  from  another 
bearing  the  similar  title  of  Tripwri  Upanishad,  and  found  in  a 
different  collection  of  theological  treatises.  I  equally  discredit 
both  of  them,  although  they  are  cited  by  writers  on  the  Mmitra 
96$tra  (or  use  of  incantations);  and  aHbough  a  commentary  has 
been  written  on  the  Tripura,  by  Bhat't'a  Bha'sqabju 
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doubt,  merely  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  external  evidence  of  their  genuineness  *.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  further  researches  may  ascer* 
tain  the  accuracy  of  most  of  them,  as  extracts 
from  the  Vidas;  and  their  authenticity,  as  works 
quoted  by  known  authors.  In  point  of  doctrine, 
they,  appear  to  conform  with  the  genuine  Upa^ 
nishads. 

The  preceding  description  may  serve  to  convey 
some  notion  of  the  Vidas.  They  are  too  volumi- 
nous for  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole: 
and  what  they  contain,  would  hardly  reward  the 
labour  of  the  reader;  miich  less,  that  of  the  trans- 
lator. The  ancient  dialect,  in  which  they  are 
composed,  and  especially  that  of  the  three  first 
VidaSi  is  extremely  difficult  and  obscure:  and, 
though  curious,  as  the  parent  of  a  more  polished* 
and  refined  language  (the  classical  Sanscrit),  its 
difficulties  must  long  continue  to  prevent  such  an 
examination  of  the  whole  Vidas,  as  would  be  re- 
quisite for  extracting  all  that  is  remarkable  and 
important  in  those  voluminous  works.  But  they 
well  deserve  to  be  occasionally  consulted  by  the 
oriental  scholar. 


*  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  several  Vpamshaiit 
which  are  not  inserted  in  iba  best  collectionsy  bat  which  occur  in 
others.  For  instance,  the  Seanda,  Caula,  06pichandana,  Dar^ 
if  ana,  and  Vi^asdekL  I  shall  not  stop  to  indicate  a  few  ques* 
tionable  passages  in  some  of  these  dubious  tracts. 
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IX. 


A  BoTA5fiCAL  and  Economical  Account  of 
Bassia  BaxrRACEA,  or  East  India  Butter 
Tree. 

Br   W.    ROXBURGH,    M.  D. 


BASSIA    BUTYRACEA. 

Polyandria  Monogynifl. 

GENERIC     character. 

CALYX  beneath,  four  or  five  leaved.     Corol, 
onepetaled:  Border  about  eight  cleft.     Berry 
superior,  with  from  one  to  five  Seeds. 

Bassia  Butyracea.    Roxburgh. 

Calyx  five-leaved;  Stamens  thirty  or  forty, 
crowning  the  subcylindric  tube  of  the  Corol, 

Fuhvahy  Phulwaraky  or  Phulwara^  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Almorah  hills,  where  the  tree  is  indi- 
genous. Flowering  time,  in  its  native  soil,  the 
month  oi  January  ;  Seeds  ripe  in  Augtist. ' 

*  Trunk  of  the  larger  trees,  straight,  and  about 
five  or  six  feet  in  circumference.  Bark  of  the 
young  branches  smooth,  brown,  and  marked  with 
sipall  ash-coloured  specks. 
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Leaves  alternate,  about  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets,  pietioied,  obovate-cuneate,  obtuse-pointed, 
entire;  smooth  above,  villous  underneath;  veins 
simple,  and  parallel ;  length*  six  to  twelve  inches ; 
breaidth,  thfee  to  six. 

Petioles,  from  one  to  two  inches  long. 

Stipules,  ifuny,  lotmite,  andcadocous. 

Flowers  numerous,  round  the  base  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  from  the  atrife  of  the  lower  leaves,  pe- 
duncled,  large,  pale-yellow,  drooping. 

Calyx,  four,  five,  or  she  leaved  (five  i»-  by  fer 
the  most  common  number) ;  ovate,  obtuse,  cover- 
ed externally  with  ferruginous  pubescence,  per- 
manent 

Coi:ol ;  tube  subcylindric,  length  of  the  calyx ; 
border  o^  eigiht,  spreading,  ob!<teg,  obtuse  (fivr- 
sioiii),  longer  ^)mi  the  tube. 

Stamens ;  filaments  from  thirty  to  forty,  about 
as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  Corot,  and  insetted  on 
its  mouth.    Anthers  linear-oblong. 

Pistil,  eerm  conical,  (ten  w  twelve  celled,  one 
seeded,)  downy,  surrounded  with  a  downy  necta- 
ml  ring.  Style  longer  thdn  the  stamens ;  stigma 
acute. 

Berry  oblong,  gc&emlly  pointed  by  a  retnaining 
portion  of  the  style;  smooth,  fleshy,  containing 
ohfe,  tw^^  or  t^yee,  rai^  ihore,  large  seed^;  the 
rest  not  np^Meci* 

Seeds  oblong,  ratib^r  ronnd  ihm  Aat^  bnt  diffi^ 
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ing  in  shape  according  to  the  number  contained  in 
each  fruit ;  smooth,  shining,  light  brown,  with  a 
long,  lanceolate^  lighter  coloured,  less  smooth, 
umbilical  mark  on  the  inside. 

This  trec^  wbich  \i  rendered  inttrestin|f  bi  ac* 
wmt  of  its  seeds  yielding  a  firm  butjnaccoHS  sub* 
stance,  resemblea  Bama  LfittifQlh^  (see  Cof^mmiel 
Plants,  Volume  I,  No.  19,  also  Asiatic  Researches, 
Voluvie  I,  Page  300,)  so  naueb  as  scarce  ta  be 
4iat)nguished  from  tt»  eixoept  by  the  Coroi  and 
Stamina. 

Here  (in  Ba^sia  Imiyracea)  tfae  Corol  is)  of  a 
thin  texturei  with  a  tube  nearly  cyUadric,  and 
bfH^der  of  eight>  lafge^  spreading,  obtong  0eg-« 
ments.  There  (in  Bamok  UtiftiBa)  it  is  thick  and 
fleshy,  with  a  gibbous,  indeed  almost  globular 
tube;  bnd  border  of  goiendly  more  than  et^t, 
small^  cordate,  rather  iocurved  aegmenta. 

Here^  the  Stamina,  from  thirty  to  fortj^  in  ©tim- 
ber, have  long  fikments  inserted  oif  the  moudi  of 
the  tube  of  the  CoroL  There  they  are  fewer  in 
ximiiber;  ha^e  very  short  fihisiients,  and  ate  ar- 
ranged in  two,  or  three  series,  completely  mibiu 
the  tube,  to  which  they  are  affixed. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  here  mxM 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  following 
BotaikieA)  de^enption  of  Bilma  img^nHu.  hiivf. 
Mant.  page  563,  I  have  been  favoured  trith  Igp 
Doctor  Klein,  of  Tranquebar,  and  the  account  of 
its  economical  uses  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Johk, 
of  the  saiAe  place. 
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Descriptipn  Inf  Doctor  Klein. 


•  Calyx,  Perianth:  monophyllum,  4-partitum; 
laciniis  ovatis,  acutis,  conaceis,  extus  tomento 
ferrugineo  obductis,  persistentibus. 

Corolla  monophylla,  campanulata ;  tubo  cylin- 
draceo,  inflato,  carnoso,  limbo  8-partito ;  laciniis 
lanceolatis,  erectis. 

Stamina,  filamenta  1 5,  brevissima,  in  duos  or- 
dines  divisa,  quorum  octo  ad  incisuras  laciniarum, 
octo  in  tubo'  corollas  inserta,  Antherae  lineares, 
setaceas,  acut»,  extus  piloses,  limbo  breviores. 

Pistil:  Germen  superum,  ovatum.  Stylus  se- 
taceus,  corolla  duplo  longior.     Stigma  simplex. 

Pericarp:  drupa'oblonga,  1-3  spermai,  camosa, 
lactescens.     Seminibus  subtrigonis  oblongis.      *^' 

Arbor  magna ;  ramis  sparsis,  erectis,  horizonta- 
libusque. 

Folia  sparsa,  petiolata,  lanceolala,  acuta,  inte- 
gerrhna,  glabra,  venosa. 

Mores  longe-pedunculati,  axillares,  solitarii^  et 
aggregati. 
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ECONOMICAL  USES   of  the   OIL,    Or  ILLEEPEI  TREE, 

Bassia  longifolia. 

BV  THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  JOHK. 


1st.  The  oil,  pressed  from  the  ripe  fruit,  is  used 
as  a  common  lamp  oil,  by  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  oil  of  the  coco-nut.  It  is  thicker,  burns 
longer,  but  dimmer,  smoaks  a  little,  and  gives 
some  disagreeable  smell 

2d.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  making  the 
country  soap,  and,  therefore,  often  bears  the  same 
price  with  trie  oil  of  the  coco-nut. 

3d.  It  is,  to  the  common  people,  a  substitute 
for  ghee,  and  coco-nut  oil,  in  their  curries  and 
other  dishes.  They  make  cakes  of  it,  and  many 
of  the  poor  get  their  livelihood  by  selling  these 
sweet  oil  cakes. 

4th.  It  is  used  to  heal  different  eruptions,  such 
as  the  itch,  Ac. 

5  th.  The  cake  (or  Sakey)  is  used  for  washing 
the  head;  and  is  carried,  as  a  petty  article  of 
trade,  to  those  countries,  where  these  trees  are  not 
found.  ^ 

6th.  The  flowers,  which  fall  in  May^  are  ga- 
thered by  the  common  people,  dried  in  the  sun, 
roasted,  and  eaten,  as  good  food*  They  are  also 
bruised,  and  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  made  into  small 
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balls,  which  they  sell  or  exchange,  for  fish,  rice, 
and  various  sorts  of  smaUgtaii,' 

7th.  The  ripe  fruit,  as  well  as  the  unripe,  is 
eaten  by  the  poor,  as  othejf  fruits*  Of  the  unripe, 
the  skin  is  taken  off,  and  after  throwing  away  the 
unripe  kernd^  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  eat^n  with 
salt  and  Capsicum. 

8th.  l*he  leaves  are  boiled  with  water,  aftd 
given  as  a  medicine,  in  several  diseases,  both  to 
men,  and  to  cattle. 

9th.  The  milk  of  the  ^en  fruit,  and  of  the 
tender  bark,  is  also  administered  as  a  medicine. 

10th.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  remedy  ibr  the 
itch. 

I  lib.  The  wood  is  as  haifd,  and  dur&ble,  sis  teak 
wood,  but  not  so  cfasily  wrought,  nor  is  it  pro- 
curable of  such  a  length  for  beams,  and  pianks,  as 
the  former;  except  in  clay  ground,  where  tiie 
tree  grows  to  a  considerable  height ;  but,  in  sueh 
a  sou,  it  produces  fewer  branches,  and  is  less  fruit- 
ful^ than  in  a  sandy,  or  mixed  soil,  whi^li  is  the 
best  suited  for  it.  In  a  sandy  soil,  the  branches 
shoot  out  nearer  to  the  ground,  and  to  a  greater 
circutnference,  and  yield  more  fruit.  These  trees 
require  but  little  attention ;  beyond  watering  them 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  in  tne  dry 
season.  Being  of  so  great  use,  we  have  here  whote 
groves  of  them,  on  high,  and,  sandy  grounds, 
where  no  other  fruit  trees  will  grow. 

ISth.  We  tnay  add,  thstt  the  owls^  squicreb, 
lizards,   dogs  and  jackals^   take  a  &ham  of  die 
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flowers;  but  J5lw  vtUgar  belief  is,  that  the  latter, 
etpe^iaUy  ift  th*  time  of  blossom,  are  apt  to  grow 
n^ad^  by  too  much  feeding  on  them« 

B0$sm  obw^a,  Forster's  Prod.  No.  SOO:  a 
native  of  ^  Me  of  Tawm,  in  the  South  Sea.  Of 
this  apf^cie^,  I  possess  no  other  account  than  the 
definition,  which  corresponds  with  the  habit  of 
the  genus.  If  Forster  has  left  us  no  account  of 
the  uses  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make 
inquiry,  when  An  opportunity  offers. 

p4.RK^s  Sheay  or  butter  tree  oPAfrka^  we  have 
ri^ason,  from  his  description,  and  figure,  as  well 
as  from  analogy,  to  suppose  a  species  of  this  same 
genus.  At  page  353  (of  his  travels  in  the  interior 
of  Afrka)  he  says,  "  The  appearance  of  the  fruit 
evidently  places  the  ^a  tree  in  the  natural  order 
of  Sapotoe^  (to  which  Bassia  belongs,)  and  it  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  Madhuca  tree  (Bassia 
laiifoUaX  described  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Ha- 
MII.TOIC,  in  the  Asiatk  B^esearches;  Volume  I, 
page  300. 

"  The  people  were  eveiy  where  employed  in  col* 
lecting  the  fruit  of  the  Shea  trees,  fi-om  which 
they  prepare  a  vegetable  butter,  mentioned  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work*.  These  trees  grow  in 
great  abundance  all  over  this  part  of  Bambarra^ 


*  This  comUQodity,  Shea  tmdou,  which*  Ittenillj  tmnslaled, 
sigiiiCes  Ihe^buUer,  is  extai!led»  by  means  of  boiliiig  wiiler» 
frovi  Ihe  ktrnel  of  the  Biity  has  the  consistence  and  appeanwce  of 
batter;  and  is  in  truth  an  admirable  substitute  for  it  It  forms 
an  important  article  in  the  food  of  thenatives,  and  serves  also 
for  every  dbmestic  purpose  in  which  oil  would  otherwue  be  used. 
The  demand  for  it  is  tberefbtc  great.    Park's  Travels  in  4firiea. 
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They  are  not  planted   by  the  natives,    but  are- 
found  growing  naturally  in  the  woods;  and  in 
clearing  woodland  for  cnltivatioii,  every  tfee  is 
cut  down  but  the  Shea.     The  tree  itself,  very  much 
resembles  the  American  oak,  and;  the  fruit,  from 
the  kernel   of  which,  first  dried  in  the  sun,  the' 
butter  is  prepared,  by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water, 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  olive. 
The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp,  under  a 
thin  green  rind ;  and  the  butter  proauced  from  it, 
besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the  whole 
year  without  salt,    is  whiter,  firmer,  and  to  my 
palate,  of  a  richer  flavour,-  than  the  best  butter  I 
ever  tasted  tnade  of  cows  milk.     The  growth  and  • 
preparation  of  this  commodity,  seem  to  be  amongst 
the  first  objects  of  African  industry,  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  states;  and  it  constitutes  a  main  * 
article  of  their  inland  commerce."    Parkas  Travels 
in  Africa,  page  202-3. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  Bassia  Butyra^ 
cea,  by  Mr.  Gott,  we  find  the  people  of  A hnorah 
eat  the  dregs,  left  after  the  finer  parts  have  been 
extracted ;  consequently  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  pure  'vegetable  butter 
itself  The  thick  oil  of  Bassia  latifolia,  and./ong-i- 
foUa,  the  natives  of  various  parts  of  India,  either 
use  alonf,  or  mixed  with  ghee  (clarified  butter), 
in  their  diet. 

On  Captain  Hardwicke's  departure  for  Engr 
land,  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  he  gave  me  -a 
small  quantity  of  the  above-mentioned  substance, . 
observing,  that  the  only  account  he  could  give 
ipe  of  it  was,  that  it  was  repprted  to  him  to  be  a 
vegetable  piK)duct  from  Atmorah,  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  it  is  called  Fulwah,  or.  Phulwarah. 
Inconsequence  of  this  information,  I  applied  to'^ 
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Mr.  GoTT,'  (who  is  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
tha't  country,)  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries; 
and  from  him  I  procured  an  abundaaice  of  weil^ 
preserved  specimens,  at  various  times,  in  leaf, 
flower,  and  fruit.  From  these,  and  that  gentle- 
man s  account  pf  the  tree,  and  its  product,  the 
foregoing  desaiption,  and:  the  annexed  figures, 
were  taken. 

The  same  sample,  which  I  got  from  Captain 
Hardwici^e,  in  January  1803,  I  have  still  by 
me.  It  remains  perfectly  sweet,  both  in  tast^ 
and  smell.  Its  flavour  is  that  of  cloves ;  having 
I  presiume,  been  perfumed  with  that  spice,  previ- 
ously to  its  falling  into  his  hands,  a  practice  men- 
tioned iu  the  following  narrative.  At  this  instant , 
the  thermometer  is  at  ninety-fi've,  and  for  these 
six  weeks,  it  has  rarely  been  below  ninety,  and 
has  often  risen  to  one  hundred,  or  more,  yet  it 
continues  about  as  firm  as  butter  is  in  England. 
dui-ing  winter, 

Mr.  Gott's  account  of  the  tree^  and  it$  pro- 
duct, is.  as  follows  :-T- 

The  tree,  producing  a  fat-like  substance,  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Phulwah^  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Almorch  hills,  and  known  there  by  the^ 
sami  name.     The  tree  is  scarce,  grows  on  a  strong, 
soil,  on  the  decHvities  of  the  southern  aspects  of 
the  hills  below  Ahnorah,  generally, attaining  the^ 
height,  when  full  grown,    of  fifty  feet,    with  a 
circumference  of  six.     The  bark,  of  such  speci- 
mens as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is.  inclined . 
to  smoothness,  and  speckled ;  it  flowers  in  Janu- 
ary^ and  the  seed  is  perfect  about  August,  at  which 
time,  the  natives    collect   them.,  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  above  substance.    On  opening 
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the  shell  of  the  seed  or  siut>  yvhich  is  of  a  fine 
cfaesnut  colour^  smooth,  aiid  brittle;  the  kernel 
appears  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  blanched  alnoiid: 
the  kerneb  are  braised,  on  a  smooth  stone,  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  or  of  a  fine  pulpy  matter ; 
which  is  then  put  into  a  cloth  bag^,  witti  a^  mode^ 
rate  weight  laid  on,  and  left  to' stand,  till  the 
oil,  or^^,  is  expressed,  which  becomes  immedi* 
ately  of  the  consistency  of  hog's-lard,  and  is  of  a 
delicate  white  colour.  Its  uses  are  in  medicine ; 
bein^  highly  esteemed  in  rheumatism,  and  eon«> 
tractions  of  the  limbs.  It  is  alao  much  esteemed^ 
and  used  by  natives  of  rank,  as  an  unction,  for 
which  purpose,  it  is  generally  mixed  with  an  Utr 
of  some  kind.  Exc^t  the  fruit,  which  is  not 
much  esteemed,  no  other  part  of  the  tree  it  used. 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  bear  a  strong  afimii^ 
to  the  Mawa^  (Maihucay  or  Bama  koifolia ;)  but 
the  oil  or  fat^  extracted  from  the  seeds,  differs 
very  materially.  The  oil  from  the  Maam^  is  of  a 
greenish*yellow  colour,  and  seldom  congeals.  That 
from  the  Pkubpak  congeals,  immediately  after  ex- 
pression, is  perfectly  colourless ;  and,  in  the  hot^ 
test  weather,  if  melted  by  art,  will,  on  being  left 
to  cool,  resume  its  former  consistency.  Tm  oil 
from  the  seed  of  the  Maam^  if  rubbed  on  wooHett 
doth,  leaves  as  strong  a  stain  as  other  oib  or  zm* 
mal  fkt.  The  iutty  substance  from  the  PkulAah^ 
if  pure,  being  rnbbed  on  woollen  cloth,  will  leave 
no  trace  behind. 

The  oil  of  Mawa  is  expressed  in  consideiable 
quantities,  about  CmmpMr,  and  Fttrruckabad^  and 
bang  mixed  with,  is  sold  as  ghee. 

This  fatty  substance  very  rarely  comes  puie  frras 
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the  hiils,  and  receives  more  and  more  adulteration, 
(by  ^ding  the  porest  ghee,)  b$  it  passes  down  to 
tte  kiwer  promeeB :  age  gives  it  tlie  firmness  of 
pure  tallow'. 


ADDtTIOKAt  REMARKS  BT  THE  SAME,  1^  CON- 
SEQUENCE OF  A  FEW  QUERIES  TRANSMITTED 
TO   MR.   OOTT. 

It  is  supposed  there  might  be  annually  procurecl 
from  twenty  to  thirty  maunds,  at  the  price  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  rupees  the  maund. 

1st  It  is  never  taken  inwardly  as  a  medicine,  n6r 
is  it  used  in  diet ;  further  than  that  the  dregs,  after 
the  purer  fatty  substance  is  expressed,  are  eaten, 
as  a  substitute  for  ghee,  by  tne  peasants,  or  la- 
bourers, who  extract  the  fat. 

2d.  I  have  some  pure,  which  has  been  hy  me 
ten  months,  and  it  has  neither  acquired  colourj 
nor  bad  smelL 

3d.  After  it  is  imported  into  Rokilkhund,  it  is 
scented  with  Utr,  (an  essential  oil,)  and  a  little  of 
the  flour  of  the  Indian  corn  (Zea  Mays)  is  added, 
to  increase  its  consistency.  N.  B.  This  flour  is 
added  on  account  of  its  pecuhar  whiteness.   . 

4th.  If  it  is  clean,  and  free  from  dirt,  it  never 
undergoes  any  purification ;  if  the  contrary,  it  is 
heated,  and  filtered  through  a  coarse  cloth. 

5th.  The  flowers  are  never  used.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  is  eaten  by  some ;  it  is  of  a  sweet,  and 
flat  taste. 
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The  timber  is  white^  soft,  and  porous ;  and  is 
never  made  any  use  of  by  the  natives.  It  is  nearly 
as  light  as  thcSemuly  or  cotton  tree  (BanAaxkep- 
taphyllum).  .      ; 
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X. 

Description  (fa  Species  of  Ox,  named  Gaya'l. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  H.  T,  COLEBROOKE,  ESQ. 

THE  GajfiJ  was  mentioned  in  an  early  volume 
of  the  researches  of  the -^^^ifl/ic  Society  *,  by 
its  Indian  name,  which  was  explained  by  the 
phrase,  *  cattle  of  the  mountains/  It  had  been 
obscurely  noticed  (if  indeed  the  same  species  of  ox 
be  meant,)  by  Knox,  in  his  historical  relation  of 
Cej/lon-f;  and  it  has  been  imperfectly  described  by 
Captain  Turner,  in  his  journey  through  Bootnnf. 
Herds  of  this  species  of  cattle  have  been  long  pos- 
sessed by  many  gentlemen,  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  Bengal^  and  also  in  other  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince: but  no  detailed  account  of  the  animal,  and 
of  its  habits,  has  been  yet  published  in  India.  To 
remedy  this  deficiency,  Dr.  Roxburgh  undertook, 
at  my  solicitation,  to  describe  the  Gaydl,  from 
those  seen  by  him  in  a  herd  belonging  to  the  Go- 
vernor General.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  also  oblig- 
ingly communicated  his  observations  on  the  same 
cattle :  and  both  descriptions  are  here  laid  before 
the  society ;  with  information  obtained  from  seve- 
ral gentlemen  at  Tipura^  Silhet,  and  Chatgaon^  re- 
lative to  th^  habits  of  the  animal.  The  original 
drawing,  from  which  the  plate  has  been  taken,  is 


*  In  the  second  volume^  (p.  188,)  published  iu  1790. 

t  F.  21. 

X  Embassy  to  Tiht,  p.  i6q. 
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in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Anstbutheb,  for 
whom  it  was  drawn  by  a  native  artist  in  his  ser- 
vice. 

From  the  information  which  was  first  received, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  Gtu^il  ^irpuld  nert  at«ea- 
der  either  with  the  buffalo,  or  with  the  common 
bull  and  cow,  and  must  therefore  constitute  a  dis* 
tinct  species  in  every  system  of  classification. 
Although  that  be  not  confirmed,  by  the  correcter 
information  now  obtained,  yet  on  aocomrt  of  the 
considerable,  and  apparently  permanent,  differ- 
ence between  the  cjommon  cow  and  the  Ouyily 
this  ought  still,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  species,  rather  than  as  a  variety.  Its  ge- 
neric, and  trivial  names,  with  the  synonyma,  may 
be  stated  as  follows. 


Bos  GaetJtus. 

Syts^onyma:  Szh^,  Gcpoaya ;  VLvaA.Gaodi^  or 
Gay  hi;  Beiig.  Gohaygoru;  Pers.  Gaujangali; 
mountaineers  (Cdds^  &c.)  east  of  Silhet,  M^fha- 
na;  mountaineers  (Ciicis)  east  of  Chatgaon,  &iiM; 
Mugs,  Thongnua,  Burmas,  NUnec.  Ceylon, 
Gamera*. 

Bos  Buhalm  Gatffoera:  Pennavt|. 

*  The  Gay&ly  says  Br.  Roxbuegh,  *  is  nearly 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  English  bulL  It  has 
short  horns,  which  are  distant  at  their  bases,  and 


*  Knox's  historical  relation  of  CSwZMijp  p.  %U 
t  History  of  Quadnipeda^  h  p.  £f  • 
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rise  in  a  gentle  curve  directly  out  and  up :  a  trans* 
\'er8e  section*  near  the  base,  is  ovate ;  the  thick 
end  of  the  section  being  on  the  inside.  The  front 
is  broad,  and  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  lighter  co- 
loured, long,  curved  hair.  The  dewlap  is  deep 
and  pendent.  It  has  no  mane,  nor  hump ;  but  a 
considerable  elevation  over  the  withers.  The  tail 
is  short;  the  body  covered  with  a  tolerable  coat 
of  straight,  dark-brown  hair :  on  the  belly,  it  is 
lighter  coloured ;  and  the  legs  and  face  are  sorne^ 
times  white/ 

I>ocTOR  Buchanan  thus  describes  it : 

*  The  Gay&l  generally  carries  its  head  with  die 
mouth  projecting  forward  like  that  of  a  buffalo. 
The  head,  at '  the  upper  part,  is  very  broad  and 
flat,  and  is  contracted  suddenly  towards  the  nose, 
which  is  naked,  like  that  of  the  common  cow. 
From  the  upper  angles  of  the  forehead  proceed 
two  thick,  short,  horizomtal  pro<?esses  of  bone, 
which  are  covered  with  hair.  On  thqse  are  placed 
the  horns,  which  are  smooth,  shorter  than  the 
bead,  and  lie  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead. 
They  diverge  outward,  and  turn  up  with  a  gentle 
curve.  At  the  base  they  are  very  thick,  and  are 
slightly  compressed,  the  flat  sides  being  toward 
the  front  and  the  tail.  The  cAge  next  the  ear  is 
rather  the  thinnest,  so  ,that  a  transverse  section 
woulci  be  somewhat  ovate.  Toward  their  tips, 
the  horns  are  rounded,  and  end  in  a  sharp  point. 
The  eyes  resemble  those  of  the  common  ox ;  the 
ears  are  much  longer,  broader,  and  blunter  than 
those  of  ihsA  animal. 

*  The  neck  is  very  slender  near  the  head,  at 
some  distance  from  which  a  dewlap  comtoenees  • 
hut  this  is  Bot  so  dew,  nor  $o  muo^  undufatecL 

Vol.  VIII.  LI 
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as  in  the  Bos  Zebu^^  or  Indian  ox.  The  dewlap  is 
covered  with  strong  longish  hair,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  mane  on  the  Idwer  part  of  the  neck ;  but 
this  is  not  very  conspicuous,  especially  when  the 
animal  is  young. 

^  In  place  of  the  hump,  which  is  situated  be* 
tween  the  shoulders  of  tne  Zeiu,  the^G^^^  has 
a  sharp  ridge,  which  commences  on  the  hinder 
part  or  the  neck,  slopes  gradually  up  till  it  comes 
over  the  shoulder  joint,  then  runs  horizontally 
almost  a  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  back, 
where  it  terminates  with  a  very  sudden  slope. 
The  height  of  this  ridge  makes  the  neck  appear 
much  depressed,  and  also  adds  greatlv  to  the 
clumsiness  of  the  chest,  which,  although  narrow, 
is  very  deep.  The  sternum  is  covered  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  dewlap.  The  belly  is  piotube- 
rant^  but  in  its  hinder  part  is  greatly  contracted. 
The  rump,  or  os  sacrum^  has  a  more  considerable 
declivity  than  that  of  the  European  ox,  but  less 
than  that  of  the  Zebu, 

'The  tail  is  covered  with  short  hair,  except 
near  the  end,  where  it  has  a  tuft  like  that  of  the 
common  ox ;  but,  in  the  Gayal^  the  tail  descends 
no  lower  than  the  extremity  of  the  tibia. 

*The  legs,  especially  the  fore  ones,  are  thick 
and  clumsy.  The  false  hoofs  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  Zebu.  The  hinder  parts  are 
weaker  in  proportion  than  the  forehand;  and, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  belly,  the  hinder 
legs,  although  in  fact  the  shortest,  appear  to  be 
the  longest. 

'  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  short  hair,   wmch  is  lengthened  out  into  a 
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matie  on  the  de\^lap,  and  into  a  pencil-like  tuft 
oh  the  end  of  the  tail.  From  the  summit  of  the 
head  there  diverges,  with  a  whirl,  a  bunch  of  ra- 
ther long  coarse  hair,  which  lies  flat,  is  usually 
lighter  coloured  than  that  which  is  adjacent,  and 
extends  towards  the  horns,  and  over  the  forehead. 
The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  brown,  in  va- 
rious shades,  which  very  often  approaches  to 
black,  but  sometimes  is  rather  light.  Some  parts, 
especially  about  the  legs  and  belly,  are  usually 
white;  but  indifferent  individuals,  these  are  very 
differently  disposed. 

*  In  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  is 
the  measurement  of  a  full  grown  cow :  in  the  se- 
cond is  that  of  a  young  male. 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

From  the  nose  to  the  summit  of  the 

head, 1  6.1     8 

Distance  between  the  roots  of  the 

horns, 0  10  0    9 

From  the  horns  to  the  shoulder,  .33  ^0 
From  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion 

of  the  tail, 4  3  3  10 

Height  at  the  shoulder,    4  9  4    7 

Height  at  the  loins, 4  4  42 

Depth  of  the  chest,  ........     2  9  *     - 

Circumference  of  the  chestj    ...     6  7  57 

Circumference  at  the  loins,     ...     5  10  56 

Length  of  the  horns, 1  2  -     - 

Length  of  the  ears,  ........     0  10  -     - 

^  The  different  species  of  the  ox  kind  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  Gaydl  by  the  fol- 
lowing marks.  The  European  znd  Indian  oxen 
by  the  length  of  their  tails,  which  reach  to  the 
false  hoofis ;  the  American  ox  by  the  gibbosity  onv 
LI  2 
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its  back ;  the  B<wes  moschatm^  CqfeTy  and  pumilus, 
by  having  their  horns  approximated  at  the  bases ; 
the  Bos  grunniens  by  its  whole  tail  being  covered 
with  long  silky  hairs;  the  Bos  Bubalus^  at  least 
the  Indian  buffalo,  by  having  the  whole  length 
of  its  horns  compressed,  and  by  their  being  longer 
than  tlie  head,  arid  wrinkled;  also  by  its  thin 
coat  of  hair,  by  its  want  of  a  dewlap,  and,  above 
all,  by  its  manners;  the  Bos  barbatus  by  the  long 
beard  on  its  chin. 

*  The  cry  of  the  Gay&l  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  grunt  of  the  Indian  ox,  but  a  good  deal  re- 
sembles that  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  a  kind  of  low- 
ing, but  shriller,  and  not  near  so  loud  as  that  of 
the  European  ox.  To  this,  however,  the  Gajfdl 
approaches  much  nearer  than  it  does  to  the 
buffalo.' 

The  result  of  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Macrae, 
at  Chatgaonj  has  been  communicated  by  that  gen- 
tleman, in.  the  following  answer  to  questions  which 
were  transmitted  to  him. 

*  The  Gajfdl  is  found  wild  in  the  range  of  moun- 
tains that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Aracany  Chittagong  (Chatgaou)^  Tipura^ 
and  Silhet. 

'  The  C'&ciSf  or  Lunctas^  a  race  of  people  inha- 
biting the  hills  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
Chatgaon,  have  heids  of  thtGaj/M  ia  a, domesti- 
cated state.  By  then*  he  is  called  SKiM;  from 
which,  most  probably,  his  n^iwe  of  Ga^l  is  de- 
rived ;  as  be  is  never  sean  6a  the:  plaiiis,  except 
when^  brought  there.  By  the  Mugs  he  is  named 
J'hmtgnmh;  antft  by  the  !Burmfi<,  Nitnec  In  the 
Hindu  s'dstra  be  is  calj«d  ukAajf.     It  appeajr^^ 
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however,  that  he  Js  an  animal  very  little  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  mountains,  except 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  above-men- 
tioned. 

*  The  Gay  61  is  of  a  dull  heavy  appearance;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  form  which  indicates  much 
strength  and  activity,  like  that  of  the  wild  buf- 
falo. His  colour  is  invariably  brown ;  but  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  from  alight  to  a  dark  tinge;  and 
he  frequently  has  a  white  forehead,  and  four 
white  legs,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  also  white. 
He  has  a  full  eye,  and,  as  he  advances  in  age, 
often  becomes  blind ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
from  disease,  or  from  a  natural  decay.  His  dispo- 
sition is  gentle;  even  when  wild,  in  his  native 
hills,  he  is  not  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  ani- 
mal, never  standing  the  approach  of  man,  much 
less  bearing  his  attack.  The  Cticis  "hunt  the  wild' 
ones  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh. 

*  The  GayAl  delights  to  range  about  in  the 
thickest  forest,  where  he  browses,  evening  and 
morning,  on  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent shrubs;  seldom  feeding  on, grass,  when  he 
can  get  these.  To  avoid  the  noonday  heat,  he  re- 
tires to  the  deepest  shade  of  the  forest ;  preferring 
the  dry  acclivity  of  the  hill,  to  repose  on,  rather 
than  the  low  swampy  ground  below;  and  never^ 
like  the  buffalo,  wallowing  in  mud. 

^  Gay/tls  have  been  domesticated  among  the 
Cucis  from  time  immemorial;  and  without  any 
variation,  in  their  appearance,  from  the  wild  stock. 
No  difference  whatever  is  observed  in  the  colour 
of  the  wild  and  tame  bi-eeds :  brown  of  different 
shades  being  the  general  colour  of  both.     The 
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wild  GayM  is  about  the  size  of  the  wild  biif* 
falo  of  India.  The  tame  Gaydl^  among  the  CuciSy 
being  bred  in  nearly  the  same  habits  of  freedom, 
and  on  the  same  food,  without  ever  undergoing 
any  labour,  grows  to  the  same  size  with  the  wild 
one. 

*  He  lives  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  twenty,  years : 
and,  when  three  years  old,  the  Gayal  cow  receives 
the  bull;  goes  eleven  months  with  young;  and 
will  not  again  admit  his  embrace  until  the  folloW" 
ing  season  after  she  has  brought  forth. 

^The  Gay&l  cow  gives  very  little  milk,  and 
does  not  yield  it  long ;  but,  what  she  gives  is  of 
a  remarkably  rich  quality ;  almost  equally  so  with 
the  cream  of  other  milk,  and  which  it  also  re- 
sembles in  colour.  The  Cuds  make  no  use  what- 
ever of  the  milk,  but  rear  the  Gay&ls  entirely  for 
the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  skins.  They  make  their 
shields  of  the  hides  of  this  animal.  The  flesh  of 
the  GayAl  is  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the 
Cucts ;  so  much  so,  that  no  solemn  festival  is 
ever  celebrated  without  slaughtering  one  or  more 
GaydlSi  according  to  the  importance  of  the  occa^ 
sion. 

*  The  Cucts  train  their  Gaydls  to  no  labour ;  al- 
though, from  the  great  strength  and  gentle  dis- 
position of  the  animal,  he  must  be  very  com- 
petent to  everj^  purpose,  cither  of  draught,  or 
carriage,  to  which  the  buffalo,  or  the  ox,  is  ap- 
plicable, 

^  The  domesticated  Gaydls  aie  allowed  by  the 
CicU  to  roam  at  large,  during  the  day,  through 
the  forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  village ; 
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but,  as  evening  approaches,  they  all  return  home, 
of  their  own  accord ;  the  young  Gaydl  he'mg  early 
taught  this  habit,  by  being  regularly  fed  every 
night  with  salt,  of  which  he  is  very  fond :  and, 
from  the  occasional  continuance  of  this  practice, 
as  he  grows  up,  the  attachment  of  the  Gaydl  to 
his  native  village,  becomes  so  strong,  that,  when 
the  CUtcis  migrate  from  it,  they  are  obliged  to  set 
fire  to  the  huts  which  they  are  about  to  leave, 
lest  their  Gayals  should  return  thi.ther  from  their 
new  place  •  of  residence,  before  they  become 
cqnally  attached  to  it,  as  to.  the  former,  through 
the  same  means. 

*  The  wild  Gayal  sometimes  steals  out  from  the 
forest  in  the  night,  and  feeds  in  the  rice  fields 
bordering  on  the  hills.  The  C&cis  give  no  grain 
to  their  cattle.  With  us,  the  tame  Gat/dk  feed  on 
Calai(phaseolus  macv) ;  but,  as  our  hills  abound 
with  shrubs,  it  has  not  been  remarked,  what  par- 
ticular kind  of  grass  they  prefer. 

*  The  HinduSy  in  this  province,  will  not  kill  the 
Gabayy  which  they  hold  in  equal  veneration  with 
the  cow.  But  the  Asfl  Gaydly  or  Selo%  thev  hunt, 
Mid  kill,  as  they  do  the  wild  buffalo.  The  ani- 
mal, here  alluded  to,  is  another  species  of  Gaydl 
found  wild  in  the  hills  of  Chatgaon;  a  correct  de- 
scription of  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  He 
has  never  been  domesticated ;  and  4s,  in  appear- 
ance and  disposition,  very  different  from  the  com- 
mon Gaydly  which  has  b$en  just  described.  The 
natives  call  him  the  As'lGaydl'm  contradistinction 
to  the  Gabay.  The  Ciicis  distinguish  him  by  the 
name  of  Sehiy  and  the  Mu^s  and  Burmas  by  that 
of  P'hanj ;  and  they  consider  him,  next  to  the 
ti^er,  the  most  dangerous  and  the  fiercest  animal 
of  their  forests.' 

LI  4 
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*  Th^  GayAl  (Mr.  Exiot  writes  from  Tipurajiz 
little  known  to  the  natives  here;  it  is  principally 
considered  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ckatgaon  hills. 
In  conversation  with  people  belonging  to  the 
Rqja  oiTipura,  on  the  subject  of  this  animal,  I  have 
understood,  that  it  is  known  in  the  recesses  of 
the  more  eastern  part  of  the  Hpura  hills,  but 
has  never  been  caught.  In  the  past  year,  some 
of  these  animals  were  seen  in  a  herd  of  elephants, 
and  continued  some  time  with  the  herd:  but 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  noise  used  in  driving 
the  elephants,  and  escaped  being  secured  in  the 
fenced  enclosure.  The  K'hida  of  that  season  wafi 
nearly  five  hours  journey  from  the  skirts  of  the 
hills. 

*  The  animal  is  found  wild,  but  is  easily  domes- 
tifcated,  though,  in  this  state,  he  essentially  par- 
takes of  wild  habits.  I  have  some  Gnyah  at 
Murmmnutty  ;  and,  from  their  mode  of  feeding,  I 

})resume,  that  they  ke^p  on  the  skirts  of  the  val- 
ies,  to  enable  them  to  feed  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  where  they  can  browse.  They  will  not 
touch  grass,  if  they  can  find  shrubs. 

*  While  kept  at  drntertahy  which  is  situated  in 
a  level  country,  they  used  to  resort  to  the  tanks, 
ilid  eat  on  tlie  sides  ;  frequently  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  water,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Howi?Ver,  they  becan^e  sickly,  and  ema- 
ciated; and  their  dyes  suffered  much.  But,  on 
being  sent  to  the  hills,  they  feoon  recovered,  and 
fete  now  m  a  healthy  condition.  They  seem 
iftmd  ^f  the  shade ;  and  are  observed  in  the  hot 
weather  to  take  the  turn  of  the  hills,  so  as  to 
|w5  always  sheltered*  from  the  sun.  They  do  not 
wallow  in  mud  like  buffaloes;  but  delight  in 
water,  and  stand  in  it,  during  the  greatest  heat 
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of  the  day,  with  the  fi-ont  of  dieir  heads  above 
the  surface. 

>  Each  cow  yieids  from  two  and  a  half,  to  about 
four  «^r^,  of  milk*,  which  is^rich,  sweet,  andal* 
most  as  thick  as  cream ;  it  is  of  a  high  flavoar,  and 
iiiakes  excellent  butter.' 

Infornmtion,  decisive  of  the  question,  whether 
the  GayAl  engender  with  the  common  Indian  bull^ 
has  been  received  from  Mr.  Bird,  at  JDacca;  who 
^  having  brought  a  domesticated  female  GnyMiraOi 

*  Chittagong  to  that  place,  and  not  being  able  to 
^  procure  a  male  Gayal  at  Dacoa,  directed  a  common 

*  bull  t  to  be  presented  to  her,  which  the  female 
^  received,  upon  being  blinded  by  a  cloth  thrown 

*  over  her  eyes :  the  issue  was  a  cow  resembling 
'*  mostly  the  G^tyAl  mother;   and  from  that  cow, 

*  impregnated  by  a  bull  of  the  same  common  breed, 

*  another  cow  was  produced,  which  also  ImuI  grown 
^  up  and  was  in  oalf  by  a  common  bnli,  at  the 

*  date  of  Mr.  Bird's  letter.* 

Mr.  Dick  communicated  the  following  answer 
from  Silliet. 

*  Not  being  able  to  procure,  here,  any  satisfao- 
tory  information  respecting  the  Gayal,  I  trans«- 
mitted  questions  to  my  Vakil  at  CdcKh&r  (having 
understood,  that  those  animals  had  been  sent  hi«- 
ther,  from  that  place,)  and  desired  him  to  obtain 
^  the  most  correct  information  on  the  subject. 


*  From  five  to  eight  pounds. 

t  Of  ifae  breed  Banned  I}Hw6U.  *  ft  is  a  Ze^^  of  the  common 
kind^  fouad  in  tbe  mHUle  districts  of  Bengal. 
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*  With  regard  to  the  Hindus  scrupling  to  kill  a 
Gaydty  I  could  not  obtain  a  direct  answer:  as  the 
word  "  Gff"  is  affixed  to  one  of  the  names,  from 
which  they  infer  that  it  partakes  of  the  cow,  and 
are  afraid  positively  to  declare,  that  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  kill  the  animal ;  quoting  a  passage  from 
the  Sistra,  "  Gbsadrydh  Gccoayah^  *  a  Gwoaya  is 
like  an  ox/  However,  the  Raja  of  CdcKMr,  who 
is  a  C^trit/a  of  the  Sttryabanst  race,  occasionally 
sends  several  Gay&ls  to  be  Sacrificed  on  certain  hills 
in  his  country,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Dkoata 
of  the  place ;  as  his  Vakil  informs  me.' 

The  answers  received  from  the  Vakil  Sit  Cachhar^ 
to  the  questions  forwarded  by  Mr.  Dick,  con- 
tain the  following  information. 

*  The  Gajf&l  is  called  Gaujangali  in  the  Persian 
language,  &a^aya  in  Sanscrit,  and  Mkfhana  by 
the  mountaineers:  but  others  name  the  animal 
Gobay-gortu 

*  Gay&ls  are  not  confined  to  the  woods :  they 
are  domesticated.  But  wild  Gay&ls  are  found  in 
the  mountains  of  BhStant^  &c.  They  are  kept,  in 
a  tame  state,  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the  Cald- 
ndgd  hills,  near  the  district  of  Ch'hilhet  (Silket), 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  province  of  CacKhar, 
west  of  Matiipiir,  and  north  of  a  tract  dependant 
on  Tripura,  Cdldndgas,  Cuds,  and  Khas'is  (tribes  of 
mountaineers),  keep  Gay&ls  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh, 
not  for  the  milk,  which  they  do  not  use ;  nor  for* 
burden,  since  they  have  no  such  employment  for 
their  cattle. 

*  The  Gay&l  lives  to  the  age  of  twenty,  or  twen- 
ty-five, years:  it  has  reached  its  full  growth  at 
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five  years;  and  the  female  is  generally  higher 
than  the  male.  She  receives  the  bull  in  her  fifth 
year,  and  bears  after  ten  months.  If  milked,  she 
yields  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half,  s6rs  of  milk  % 
or  sometimes  more* 

*  The  tame  Gayik^  however  long  they  may  have 
been  domesticated,  do  not  at  all  differ  from  the 
wild;  unless  in  temper:  for  the  wild  are  fierce 
and  untractable.  The  colour  of  both  is  the  same ; 
namely,  that  of  the  antelope;  but  some  are  white, 
and  others  black :  none  are  spotted,  nor  piebald. 
They  gra^e  and  range  like  other  cattle ;  and  eat 
Tice,  mustard,  chiches,  and  any  cultivated  pro- 
duce ;  as  also  chaff  and  chopped  straw. 

"  The  Gavaya  is  like  a  cow ;"  consequently,  not 
the  same  with  a  cow;  a  Hindu,  therefore,  com- 
mits no  offence  by  killing  one.  But  natives  of 
Bengal,  or  of  the  mountains,  who  are  Hindus, 
->^cruple  to  kill  a  Gaydl  themselves,  because  it  is 
named  Gobay-goru  (or  the  G&vaya  cow).' 

To  this  answer,  an  addition  was  made  by  the 
Rqjds  Vakil  at  Silhet. 

*  Mifhanas  are  sacrificed,  especially  by  Ndgis 
and  CiiciSj  before  the  mountain  gods,  Ndkharam 
^nd  Mdiram  TheCiici^and  Ndgds  are  fond  of 
the  meat;  and,  therefore,  constantly  keep  such 
cattle,  and  eat  their  flesh ;  and  often  mane  pre- 
sents of  them  to  the  lldjd  of  C&chMr.  The  R4j& 
preserves  them,  and  sometimes  offers  Mefhanh  ia 
sacrifices  to  deities ;  or  entertains,  with  their  fleshy 
Ndgds  and  Cttcis,  who  come  to  visit  him.    The 
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mountaineei-s  are  much  pleased  with  that  ccMBpli* 
ment,  and  eat  the  meat  vrith  delight/ 

ITiis  information  has  established  (what  I  had 
previously  conjectured),  that  the  animal  mention- 
ed by  many  Sanscrit  authors,  under  the  name  of 
Gamaya^  is  no  other  than  the  GayAl.  Am  era 
Sin  HA,  in  a  chapter  of  his  dictionary  relating  to 
animals,  mentions  the  Gcpoaya  with  many  wild 
animals ;  among  which  are  the  black  antelope,  the 
spotted  axis,  the  porcine  deer,  the  painted  or 
white-footed  antelope,  the  grunting  ox,  and  the 
musk  deer.  One  of  his  commentators  (ra'ya- 
mucuta)  says  of  the  Ga:oaya^  that,  in  shape,  it 
resembles  the  ox.  He  had  previously  compared 
the  form  of  the  grunting  ox  {Bos  grunniens^)  to 
that  of  a  buffalo.  Another  annotator  states  Ga- 
xjayay  as  a  name  received  into  the  common  dialects. 
Both  agree  in  deriving  the  word  from  G<J,  a  bull 
or  cow,  and  aya  knowledge ;  because,  as  they  re- 
mark, '  one  might  take  it  for  an  ox.' 

The  R^ja-nigkantiy  an  excellent  catalogue  of 
natural  productions,  with  their  reputed  qualities 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  states  Gceoaya  as  syno- 
nymous with  Vana-ghy  or  wild  ox:  also  called 
in  Samcfity  Balabkadra  and  MAMgava :  and,  in 
the  vulgar  dialect,  Gavdi.  Another  vocabulary 
has  added  Gavin&ta  to  the  Smiscfit  synonyma; 
and,  according  to  the  RAja-mghanti^  the  female 
is  likewise  named  Bhillaga'vij  or  cow  of  the  BbU' 
^y  (a  tribe  of  pillagers  and  mountaineers). 

No  further  evidence  would  seem  necessary,  had 
not  the  Bhavapracasa,  a  celebrated  medical  work, 
confounded  the  Gavaya  with  the  RUsya,  or 
Rishya,  (in  Hindi,  RdjhX  which  is  the  painted 
or  white-footed  antelope,  called  Nitgau.  Mada- 
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napa'la,  in  a  similar  catalogue  of  animals  con- 
sidered relatively  to  their  medical  uses*,  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error ;  and  so,  probably,  other 
writers  may  have  done,  who  inhabit  countries 
where  the  Gaydl  is  little  known. 

To  correct  this  mistake,  (without  relying  on 
the -separate  mention  of  the  two  animals  in  the 
AjneracSsha,)  I  shall  cite  no  less  an  authority, 
than  the  Indian  scripture.  The  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  Fqjasanit/l  Vqjurvida^  enumerates 
the  animals,  which  should  be  consecrated  to  va-^ 
rious  deities,  at  an  As'wamid^ha.  It  is  there  di- 
rected (v.  37),  that  three  RisyaSy  (white-footed 
Antelopes,)  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  deities 
named  Vasus  ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  next 
verse  (v-.  28),  it  is  required,  tha^  three  buffaloes 
shall  be  presented  to  Varun  a,  as  many  Gavayas  to 
Veihaspati,  and  the  same  number  of  camels  to 
Twasht'hi.  The  commentator  on  the  VSda,  (Ma- 
Hi  d'uara,)  explains  Gavaya^  as  signifying,  '  wild 
cattle  resembling  kine/  It  is  evident,  that  this 
suits  better  with  the  Gayaly  than  with  any  otl>er 
animal  known  in  India. 

From  the  authorities  above  quoted,  the  Sanscrit 
synonyma  may  he  safely  concluded.  But  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine  a  Persian  name  of  this  spe- 
cies of  ox.  Gaujangalij  or  cow  of  the  forest^ 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dick's.  Vakil  at  Gdc/ihdr,  is  a 
suitable  designation;  but  it  does  not  occur,  so 
far  as  I  can  l^arn,  in  any  Persian  work  of  autho-^ 
rity.  It  may  be  necessary  to  caution  the  reader, 
not  -to  siippose  the  Persian  G/cuc6ki  (which  lite- 
rally signifies,   as  Mr.  Gladwin  translated  itfj 

^  In  the  Madana-mnSde-nigkanH. 
t  Alfaz  Adviyeh,  347. 
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mountain  cow),  to  be  this,  or  any  other  species 
of  the  ox.  The  Tohfatulmuminin,  and  Makkzenul- 
adviifehy  two  celebrated  treatises  by  Persian  phy- 
sieians^  concur  in  describing  the  three  varieties 
of  Gaucohij  also  named  Gauzm,  or  Gdzen^  and 
in  Arabic^  Iyy<^ly  or  Uyyak  as  three  sorts  of  deer : 
and  the  last  mentioned  work  declares  it  to  be, 
the  same  with  the  Hindi  Barehsing'ha^  or  Cervus 
£ldpht(s. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  while  treating  of  a 
species  of  ox,  to  notice  an  error  which  crept 
into  Kerr^s  unfinished  translation  of  the  animal 
kingdom  in  Linn.bus's  Systema  Naturae;  and. 
which  has  been  followed  by  Doctor  Turton  in 
translating  the  general  system  of  nature  by 
LiNNiEUs.  Mr.  Kerr  described  and  figured, 
under  the  name  of  Bos  Arnee^  an  animal,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  description, 
given  on  the  authority  of  *  a  British  officer,  who 
met  with  one  in  the  woods,  in  the  country  above 
Bengal^,'  is  evidently  nothing  else  but  the  wild 
buffalo,  an  animaj  very  common  throughout 
Bengaty  and  known  there,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Hindostany  by  the  name  of 
Arna.  Though  neither  fourteen  feet  high,  as 
Mr.  Kerr  has  stated,  or  rather  as  the  officer,  on 
whose  infonnation  he  relied,  had  affirmed;  nor 
even  eight  feet,  as  Doctor  Turton,  following 
Kerr's  inference  from  a  drawing,  asserts ;  yet  it 
is  a  large  and  very  formidable  animal,  conspi- 
cuous for  its  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity. 
It  may  not  be  true,  that  the  bufJkloes  of  Asia 
nnd  Europe  constitute  a  single  species ;  but,  Cer- 
tainly, the  wild  and  tame  buffaloes  of  ItiMa  do 


*  Kerb,  page  336. 
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not  appear  to  differ  in  any  thing,  except  the  supe- 
rior size,  and  more  uniform  figure,  of  the  wild 
animal.  A  better  description  of  the  buffalo,  than 
has  been  yet  given,  is  perhaps  wanted ;  but  the 
Bos  Arnee,  of  Kerr  and  Turton,  must  be  re- 
jected from  systems  of  zoology,  as  an  erroneous 
description  taken  from  a  loose  drawing,  assisted 
by  the  fragment  of  a  skeleton. 
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APPENMX. 

lifftLonvcroKY  Remarh?,  itUendedto  hctoe  ac- 
con^ankd  Captcun  Mahovy's  Paper  on  Ceylon, 
mid  the  DoiOrines  of  Budbha,  published  in  the 
S&oenth  Vbkme  of  the  Asiatic  Besearches,  hut 
inadoertently  omitted  inpi^lishing  that  Volume^ 

BY  J.  H.  HARINOTOlTj    ESQ. 

1HAVE  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Sodiety 
a  paper  on  the  island  of  U^bni,  and  on  t^e  feli* 
gions  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabit 
Hants,  the  Wor^ippers  of  BooDif,  or  Buddha, 
whose  religion  and  philosophy  appeared  to  Sir  W. 
Jones,  "  connected  with  some  of  the  most  curious 
*'  parts  o£ Asiatic  history*/'  and  the  period  of  his 
appearance  an  important  epodii  in  Hindoo  Chrono* 

This  paper,  which  has  been  procured  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Duncan,  from  Captain  Mahont, 
an  officer  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  for  some 
time  resident  on  the  Islknd  of  C^lon^  has,  with 
another  paper  already  communicated  to  the  Society 
by  Captain  Mackenzie,  anticipated  and  super- 
seded some  cursory  remarks  written  by  myself, 
during  a  short  residence  at  Columbo,  in  the  year 
1797 ;  and  which  I  had  hoped  to  render  more  wor- 
thy of  perusal,  on  receiving  a  translation  of  the 
Peerbwdnd  Pbt&y  an  ancient  book  composed  in  the 
P^/»  language  by  ^Anunda'  Ma'ha'  Tibu'na'i^hee, 


*  Aaitaie  Researches,  Volume  T,  paged54« 
f  Discourse  on  the  Hindus,  Asiatic  Research^,  Volume  I. 
Vol,  Vm.  Mm 
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which  was  given  to  me  by  a  priest  of  Bupdha,  as 
containing  a  full  account  of  his*  religion;  and 
which  I  left  to  be  translated  at  Columbo,  by  Mon- 
sieur De  Hoan,  with  the  assistance  of  Lewis  De 
Stlva.  But  the  French  version  made  by  them 
was  unfortunately  put  on  board  the  Greenwich, 
captured  by  a  vessel  from  the  Isle  of  France;  and 
it  has  consequently  never  reached  me.  We  shall 
not,  however,  have  to  regret  this  accident,  if 
Captain  M ahony,  who  has  given  an  extract  from 
kn  historical  work,  the  Maha  Raja  fVallieh,  or  as 
a  copy  of  it  shewn  to  me  was  called,  the  RAjhcU" 
ke  Puttur,  shall  hereafter  favour  the  society  with 
the  communication  of  the  authentic  materials  for 
a  history  of  the  &*i3g-£ifc*e,  their  religion,  manners, 
and  customs,  which  I  understand  to  be  in  his 
possession. 

In  the  mean  time  I  beg  the  Society's  accept* 
arice  (for  their  Museum)  of  t^yo  small  images 
of  BooDH,  which  I  procured  at  Columbo;  and  of 
two  others  brought  from  the  Burmah  dominions 
by  Captain  Cox,  late  resident  at  Rangoon;  the 
identity  of  which  proves  incontestibly  that  the 
object  of  worship  on  the  Eastern  peninsula,  and 
the  Island  of  Ceylon^  is  the  same.  I  also  beg  to 
deposit  in  the  Society's  library  the  accompanying 
copy  of  the  Peerifwatid  P6t&  above-mentioned,  of 
which,  at  some  future  period,  we  may  hope  to 
procure  aiwther  translation,  if  that  ^carried  to 
Bourbon  or  MauritiuSy  should  not  find  its  way  to 
Europe,  and  the  public. 

I  shall  only  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Cap- 
tain Mahony,  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  Sin- 
galese  compute  the  appfsarance  of  Gou'tama  Bud- 
dha ;  whose  death,  or  rather  disappearance  from 
the  e  arth,  they  state  to  have  been  2339  years  be 
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^re  1797  AC.  or  542  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and  as  their  sacred  era  is  reckoned  from 
this  epoch,  it  may  be  esteemed  deserving  of  credit' 
It  also  corresponds,  almost  exactly,  wim  the  com- 

Sutation  of  the  sanle  era  in  Siarfij  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Iarsden,  in  his  tract  on  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindus;  wherein,  speaking  of  J^m^  he  observes, 
*^  the  civil  reckoning  is  by  lunar  years,  consisting 
"  ordinarily  of  twelve  months  eaen,  with  an  inter*- 
^  calation  of  seven  months  in  the  period  of  nine- 
**  teen  years,  and  commencing  with  the  new  moon 
**  that  precedes  the  winter  solstice.  This  era  is 
"  computed  from  the  supposed  time  of  the  intro- 
**  duction  of  their  religion  by  Summonacodom, 
^*  544  years  before  Christ;  or  in  the  year  of  the 
''•/n/ioii  period  4169.'' 

The  real  time  at  which  BuDDfilA,  dbe  son  of 
Suj>h6dun,  (from  whom  he  has  the  appellation 
Soidhd-ddm,  in  the  Amara-c6sha^)  propiagated  the 
heterodox  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and  for  which  they  have  been  branded  as 
atheists,  and  persecuted  as  heretics,  by  the  Brdh-^ 
meM^  is,  however,  a  desideratum  which  the  learned 
knowledge,  and  indefatigable  research^  of  Sir  W* 
Jones  have  still  left  to  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. His  usual  candour  induced  him  to  ac- 
knowledge his  original  error,  in  supposing  this 
Buddha  to  have  been  the  Woden  of  the  GothSy 
and  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury*}  and  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Bh^^watamrita^  quoted  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  chronology  of  the  HindM,  which 
states  that  Buddha,  (the  ninth  'AvatdrX  *^  be- 
"  came  visible  the  thousand  and  second  year  of  the 
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^^  CM-^ge  being  past,"  is,  I  find,  oj^n  to  aiioli»r 
reading,  wkich  makes  i>t  the  second  thousandth  yeax^ 
or  the  year  9000,  instead  of  1002.  At  least  k 
was  so  interpreted  to  me  by  Ra  dha'ca'wt,  the 
very  Pundit  who  is  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  as  having  produced  to  him  the  book,  froia 
which  the  passage  in  question  is  quoted,  and  who 
is  now  one  of  the  Fmdits  of  the  court  of  Sudr 
Deetvdhee  Ad&lut.  His  interpretation  was  also 
confirmed  to  me  by  Surv6  Te'waree,  the  odatt 
Pundit  of  the  court ;  but  in  justice  to  our  reveved 
Founder,  whose  regard  to  truth  I  have  but  imi- 
tated in  this  remark,  I  must  add,  thait  Mr.  Bla- 
QUI  ERE,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage is  too  well  known  to  need  my  testimony, 
concurs  in  the  reading  and  version  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones. 

Another  point  yet  to  be  ascertained  is,  whediep 
Bvdoha,  the  ninth  ^AvatAr  of  the  Hindus^  be  the 
same  with  the  heretic  Buddha,  now  worshipped 
at  Ceylon^  and  in  the  eastern  peninsula ;  as  well  as 
in  Ckinay  Bootan,  and  Tibet.  Sir  William  Jones, 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  Gods  of  Greece  ttaly^ 
and  Indid*,  observes  on  Buddha,  that  "be  seems 
"  to  have  been  a  reformer  of  the  doctrines  con- 
"  tained  in  the  FMi^;  and  though  his  good  nar 
**  ture  led  him  to  censure  these  ancient  books,  he* 
"  cause  they  enjoined  sacrifices  of  cattle,  yet  he  is 
"  admitted  as  the  ninth  Avat&r,  even  by  the 
**  Brahmens  of  Ch'i."  Captain  Wilford,  in  his 
dissertation  on  Egypt  and  the  Mfef,  after  ment 
tioning  the  subversion  of  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment  of  D^ va'da'sa,  the  sovereign  of  Benare6t^  by 


*  Asiatic  Researches^  VoUftme  L 
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VisH»tr,  in  the  character  of  Jina,  MA^HA'DisVA* 
HI  ike  form  of  Arha;&I)  or  MAHlMA':^r9  and  B^ah^ 
MA^  in  the  figure  of  Buddha,  remarks,  "  most  of 
**  the  Bn&hmens  insist  that  the  Buddha,  who  pdr? 
"  verted  DeVa'da'sa,  was  not  the  ninth  incail^ia*- 
"  tion  of  ViSHKU,  whose  name,  some  say,  should' 
"  be  written  Boudha,  or  B6ddha  ;  but  not  to 
"  mention  the  AmarcSsh,  the  Mughdha-bodky  and 
*^  tJie  Glrorgtvmdy  in  all  6f  which,  tirc  ninth- -?fw- 
"  tdr  is  called  Buddha,  it  is  expressly  declared  in 
**  the  Bhdgavaty  that  Vishnu  should  appear  ninths 
"  ly  in  the  form  of  "Buddha,"  son  of  Jina,  for 
**  the  purpose  of  confounding  the  Daityas^  at  a 
"  place  named  Cicata^  when  the  C^//-age  should 
"  be  completely  begun/* 

In  this  quotation,  the  ninth  Avat&r  is  called  the 
son  of  Jina  ;  (perhaps  as  a  descendant  from  Jina, 
or  as  having  adopted  part  of  his  doctrines  ;)  but 
the  present  worshippers  of  Buddha  state  him  to 
be  the  son  of  Sudh6dun,  and  those  from  whom 
Aboolfuzul  took  his  account  of  Boodh  in  the 
Ayeen  Akbery,  gave  him  the  satne  information ; 
in  which  they  are  supported  by  the  Amara-cosha^ 
as  already  noticed.  The  followers  of  Boodh,  at 
Coflorij  although  their  long  intercourse  with  the 
tiindm  (especially  since  they  have  been  governed 
by  a  Hindii  prince)  has  introduced  some  Hindii 
tenets  and  observances,  in  addition  to  what  may 
have  been  originally  derived  from  them,  also  po- 
sitively deny  that  their  Boodh  is  the  Hindii  A'va- 
tdr.  The  conclusion  of  Sir  W.  Jones  *,  tliat  a  se- 
cond Buddha,  assuming  the  name  and  character 
of  the  first,  attempted  to  overset  the  system  of  the 
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BrdhmeMj  and  was  the  cause  of  their  persecution 
of  the  Baudhas^  corresponds  with,  and  is  sup« 
ported  by,  the  information  given  to  Aboolfuzul, 
who  says,  *^  The  Brdhmens  call  Boodh  the  ninth 
^*  A'vatdr,  but  assert  that  the  religion  which  is  asn 
''  cribed  to  him  is  false,  and  fabricated  by  sope 
"  other  person  ^."^ 


*  See  further  his  account  of  this  religion,  in  the  Third  Volunifk^ 
ff  Gladwin's  IVanalatioii  of  the  Ayem  iftkry,  page  1^7"* 
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